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m’RODUCTORY. 


The materinls for the revised edition of the Jlielum Gazetteer 
ivere collected during the (Settlement operations in the District, 
which ended in 1901. The Gazetteer was originally dr.nfted in 
1902, but circumstitnces prevented its being printed at • nee, and 
by the time that it bt-came convenient to have this ooue, in llMt4, 
the Government of India had issued orders making radical 
alterations in the arrangement of District Gna^tteers, and to 
some extent in their subject-matter also. A complete re-arrange¬ 
ment of the draft was therefore carried out, and a second partial 
revision was rendered necessary by subsequent oiders. For the 
last years the volume has been in the Press. 

M'his explanation is given to account for certain defects that 
will be noticed: the arrangement is in places faulty, there is great 
want of uniformity in the dating of the information given in 
different sections and there are other shoitcuming-. It would 
have been better to re-write the whole volume, bringing every 
part of it up to date: but, holding an appointment outside the 
Punjab, with heavy duties of its own, 1 had neither time nor 
opportunity for doing so. 

The statistical parts of Cfaa(>ter I, Section C, were supplied 
by the Superintendent, Gazetteer Revision, Punjab; and 
Chapters III and IV, except the section on Land Revenue, have 
been compiled almost entirely by Mr. B. H. Dobson, I.C.S., 
Assistant Commissioner. For the rest of the volume I am 
responsible. 

The former Gazetteer has naturally Ijeeu drann upr(n to a 
considerable extent, but comparatively little of the old volume 
could belrfi unaltered. The liistorical section. Chapter I-B, and 
the remarks on the different trilwa at pages 88 to l‘J9, are, amongst 
others almost wholly new, or rather newly compiled. A copy 
of the former, with annotations by Dr. M. A. Stein, has been 
placed on record in the District oflBce, and should be referred to 
when the Gazetteer is next revised ; Dr. Stein’s oiiservation.s were 
received too late to l)e fully used in the present volume. 

Copious extracts have been made from Mr. J. Wilson’s recent 
Gazetteer of the Shuhpur District; the.<e are usually, but not 
invariably, acknowledged where they occur. 

A numlrer of plates containing reproductions of photographs, 
intended to illustrate the scenery and antiquities of the District, 
are issued in a separate volume, of which about 250 copies are 
available. At the time when those illustrations were printed, the 
size prescribed for Gazetteers was foolscap; and it was not con¬ 
sidered worth while to reprint them. 

W. S. TALBOT, 



Settlement Commissioner, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 
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Errata- 

10, line 2'i, for bols rtad beU. 

!♦, lino 16 from end, for Cbxpter IV read ChnpUr Il-B. 

22, line 8, for over a hill read over a kill. 

25, line 28, for or often read are often. 

25, line 34,/or fatal, it ia read fatal; hntit is. 

37, lines 24*25,/or near Jbelnm reui near the Jhelnm river. 

47, foot-notes, etriiie out foot-note (2), from “ The name ” to end. 

83, line 17, /or later r«ad latter. 

89, lino 7,/or Knddar Circle rtad Kbuddar Circle. 

96, lino 17,/»r Mnbaromad Kban read Wiliyat Ali. 

106, lino 17, for The oonree read The cnree. 

109, lino 1,/or with the Bihar read with Bibar. 

122 line 5 ,/or remained read remain. 

126 line 1, for the Jbelnm, Pabbi and Khuddar read the Jhelnm Pabbi| 
and Kbnddar. 

145, statement, beading of 3rd col., omit Rs. 

148, last line,/or once so read once sown. 

160, lino 4 from end,/or another Chapter read another Section. 

163, lino 29, for Circnnistancee, if read CircamsUnceo; if. 

170, line 19 from end,/or mn-kkur read mnkhnr. 

172, line 1 1, /or The canal is read The canal was. 

188, lino 20 from end,/or an opening out teod an opening cot. 

188! line 12 from end, for pool brine rtad pool of brine. 

192, lino 13 from end,/or 2*64, reed 164. 

192, last lino from end,/or s. 4 read Bs. 4. 

197, line 9 from end,/or valale read volatile. 

209, line 18,/or scatch read scratch. 

209, lino 21,/or chains read chairs. 

211, line 5 from end, /or registration ports read registration poeU 
211, last line,/or levied b the read levied by the 
213, line 6,/or Tarakk read Tarakki. 


The mnps noted below will be found useful for reference:— 
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I. — SCBVBY DkI'ARTMBNT MAI’S - 

1. Standard Sheets. Scale r=l mile, Nos. 138, 139, 
140, 141, 163, 164, 165. 187, 188 and 189. 

2. Jbolnm District maps. Scale l''=4 miles, published 
1899. 

3. Sketch map of the Jhelum District. Scale 1"=8 miles, 
published 1900. 

II. — Skttlimext Rki-ost Mai’S or 1895-1901— 

1. filap of the district showing main physical features, 
boundaries and communications. 

2. Map of the district showing recurcand insecure areas. 

m.— A s‘«essmext Repost Mai-s— 

1. Map of Tabsfl Pind Dadan Khan. Scale 4 milessl*’. 
published 1898. 

2. Map of Tah^fls Chakw^l and Tnllagang showing phrsi« 
cal features. Scale 4 milo4=l", published 1899. 

3. Map of Tahsils Chakwul and Tallagang showing tribal 
distribution. Scale 4 milessrl", published 1899. 

4. Map of Jhelum Tahsll showing trilxil distribution. 
Scale 4 miles=l*', pubb’shed 1900r 

5. Map of Jhelum TabMil showing physical features. Scale 
4 miles=1", published 1900. 
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Section A.—Physical Aspects: Meteorology. 

Tlie District tiikes its name from that of tho heail-quartors 
town, wliicli is coirectly writteii Jehlam; but the common English 
rendering of the name, Jlieluni, has the sanction of long usage and 
is adopted throughout this volume Tho tlerivution of tho name is 
not known. 

Tlio average length of tho District fioin east to west is uixiut 
1 lO miles, while itSMivenige brejidth from north to south is alwiit 
30 miles. The breadth, however, varies greatly in different places, 
as may 1)0 seen from the accoinjianying majw : across Tallagang 
Tahsfl it is l)arely 20 miles, but on a line drawn thixnigh Lilia and 
Dulla nearly 55. The su|)orfieial arca ha-* boon variously estimated. 
The TojK)graphical Survey of 1851-59, as subsefiuently correcte*!, 
gives it as 3,890 square miles; but this is said to be only approxi¬ 
mate : the re-measurement made for the recent Settlement shows an 
area of 3,959 s*inure mih-s, which is probably nearly correct ; Imt 
theio) has never been a profess'.onal Revenue Survey, and tho 
country is a vciy dilKcult cno to measure proi>erly. 

The .Jlielura District is one of the Districts of the Riiwalpindi 
Division, and separates Rawalpindi from Shiibpur, foi*ming the 
southern half of the lough hill conntiv at the liead of tho Sind-Siigar 
Da'll). It lies between 32'’ 20' and 33"’^ 15' north latitude, ami 71'’ 51' 
and 73" 50' east longitude. Ou tho north it is hounded by tho Dis¬ 
trict of Riwulpindi, on tlie south by tho Districts of Gujnit and 
Sluilipur, on the east by Kashmir territory, and on the west by the 
District of ^luinavilli. 

This largo tract was divided into f>iur Tahsils. Tahsfl Jhelum 
occupies the whole ejvsterii end, and all the west ia taken by '1 nhsQ 
Tallagang, avbile tho central area Ix'tween is held on the north by 
Tahsfl Chukwal, and on the south by Talisi'l I’ind Diidau Khan. 

The District contains two towns of more than 10,000 souls, 
Jhrlum with 11,703 inhabitants, and Pind Diidan Khan witli 13,770 
(1901). 

The admiinsti*ative hoad-<iuarters are at the town of Jbeluin, 
which is very eccentrically situated in the extivme south-eastern 
comer of the District. There is an Assistant Commissioner sUitioned 
at Pind Diidan Klain, in charge of tho Pind Uadau Khiiu .Sub-Division, 
which comprises the Pind Diidan Kbiu and rullugaug Tahsils. 

Jhelum stuuds 15th in order of urea and 21st in order of {)opu- 
lutiuu among tho Districts of the Piwiuce, com[»risiug 4 joer uunt. 
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JHKLrM District.] The Salt Range. [Part A. 

of tLe total area, and 2^ per cent, of the total i>opulation of Rritish 
territory. 

Round Jhelum itself theie is a wide expanse of level plain 
which is prolonged into a naiTower strip along the course of the 
river; hut el-ew'hore the surface is gener«lly rough, broken and 
disturlied. Much of it is covered by the mountjiins of the Salt 
Range and its tributaries: this range fii'st enters the District at its 
extreme 8outh-we.>;t corner, where the spura of Tllount Sakesar 
descend into the village of Ljlw'a, and the whole loiver liouiular}' of 
Tahsfl Tallagang is Ringed by the nortlieni ridges of the hills. 
Still, in this part of its coui’se, the range keeps mostly to the Dis¬ 
trict of Shahpar; but when it reaches tlio boundaiT of Tahsfl I’ind 
Diidan Khiin it pi'Sses altogether into the Jhelum District. Hero it 
consists ('f two distinct lines of hills running west and eirst at a 
distiince from each other of alxmt 5 miles inner me-tsurement, 
generally pamllel to one another, and each of them made up of a 
nunilxT of i)ai allel ridges, though this piiniUelism is modified by a 
raarke<l tendency to a linked or looped formation : at intervals of 
aliout 10 miles the two main lines of hills bend in towards one 
another, and mingle in a knotted mass : then they again separate, 
again run paralkd and again unite. This is observable, not only 
iu the range as a whole, bur, though less ivgularly, throughout each 
of its separate components also. 

A striking feature of the Find Dadan Khan hills is the series 
of plateaux they enclose; the two pai-allel ranges, from 2,500 to 
t},700 feet in height, supjxrrt l>etween them ai an elevation of from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet a series of fairly level uplands, richly cultivated 
and carrying a dense ]x>pulation: they are more fully described iu 
a subsociuent panigniph. Th« rocks which build up the range ai*e 
throughout tilted at a very high angle; but there are few peaks 
which are either detachc-d or conspicuous. On the south the range 
presents a monotonous line of parched and barrau slopes, descending 
abruptly to the valley of the Jhelum river, which is rarely more 
than 700 feet alwvo the sea, w'hile on the other side they gnulmilly 
sink do>vn into the Chakwiil plateau, a country w'hich itself lies at 
from 1,300 to 1,000 feet above the sea level. With these differouces 
of altitude in the surrounding country the iip|x*ai'aiicc of the range 
diffei-s greatly at different stand-ix)iiits; from the south the view' is 
dreary; the hills are almost entirely bare of vogehition ; a few half- 
sUirved and sickly bushes only einphasi/.o the general l^urrenness, 
which is not relieved by' much gramleur of form. In fact, the oast 
end of the range is decidedly tame; but towaitls the west, whora 
the limestone rocks l)ecomu protlominant, there are often long lines 
of lofty cliffs, best seen in the narrow' gorges w'hich cany dow'u the 
drain.-igo of the inUTior upland to the Jhelum. of which the A'flf 
Vnhn near Kundw'ul is one of the finest c.xamples; but imjKising ns 
some of these gorges aix*, they ara too Irarren aiul desolntc to 1)6 
called beautiful. On the north side of the mountains the plain 
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couiitvy lies high, and the range has the appearance of a low, —l’ 
monotonous 1 ulge, broken at long intervals by the higher i)enks, Physical 
such as Cliel and Karangal. There is a fuller vegetation hei’C : the *' 

long slo|)es of the hills are often covered with thick, low brushwood, 

Itdlifhar, xinmtliii. And phuhihi l)eing most commonly met with, and 
there is also a good deal of wild olive. Real trees are, however, 
verv mre; nor is this wonderful, for the rainfall is scanty, and it 
drains .away almost immediately from the hill .sloj)es, on which, too, 
the surface .soil is often merely bare rock or stony debris: the 
wonder is not tlmt trees shoidd l>e so few, but that .such vegetation 
as theio is should be able to maintain itself. The country within 
the range is much .softer: the upland of Avhich it (^ns.sts lies so 
high that the hills are completely dwarfed; and a rich cultivation 
makes some amends for the absence of forest trees. 


The Enilern 


What lia.H been said applies ch’efly to the main hills of^ the 
Salt Range in 'I’nlisfl Pind Di'ulan Khiin, thongli, with vei v consider¬ 
able modifications, the same general amingeinent may be traceil in 
the more eastern ranges, which it now. remains to desenm'. 

Near the east Ijoundory of Tahsfl Pind Diidan Khun the *’an^ snit RnncB 
has clearly lieim subjected to great disturbance: the northern hills, 
after culminating in the peak called Cliol, which is the highest 
iioint in the District (3,701 feet), swing round to the .southward in 
a brand sweep near the village of Phadiill. This lateral movement 
is continued until the whole chain reaches and i.s inergwl m its 
southern noigldiour; but lie.voml this iioint of junction the MUthern 
hills themselves continue for about 5 miles till they reach the t(.\vn 
of .laliilpiir: tliev then wheel abniptly to the noi-tliM.'m^t, and follow 
a short course to the bank of the Runha tonvnt, where they termi¬ 
nate. The country iuterpo.sed lietween the overlap of the.se two 
lateral raii.ees is generally known as the Wagh ,5® 

iirinciml village contained in it. llie lulls which skirt this ^alle} 
are gencrallv looked upon us the furthest ea.stern extension of the 
Salt Range;’but, as a matter of fact, either limb of the range is 
practicallv continuetl by a sulisidiarj* line of lulls right across the ^ 
Ilholum fahsil almo.st to the eastern lioundary of the District. In 
the northern limb this continuity is almost idisolute; nearly opjjo- 
site to the Chel, and at a distance from it of less than a mile, the 
great mass of Diljablia rises abruptly out of the 
Liindi Pattf, and for some distance runs parallel to the goieral 
coum* of thL Salt Range: but when the hills beyond the Cliel sweep 
round to the southward, Diljabba takes no ^ '“re m the 
but follows its course uninterruptedly to the (ihori (.ala pus 
where it ioins the minor range which is generally known as the 
NiH it ha-s in fact no local collective name, N.li 

, , ’ , , ^ t fliA liii/host neak. From Ghon Gala 

lieing merely the name of tlie mg • i ii,olnm Tahsil 

these hills stretch east and noitli-eas aero. ^ Sohiiiva 

for a diatoco o* 

crossing the hue of Uio IVunk Roau iiuu oi uie 
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JnKi.iTM DisTRifT.] Ifive>-ain h'aHsi. [Part A. 


CHA^I, A. I^ilway, tlience dmndlinpr rnjiidly, and disappearing finally at 
Physical KariUa, 7 miles Iwyonil SoliaAV.i 'Hie average height of these hills 
Aspects, is about 2,000 feet aihove the sea, and their fashion and apjMjarance 
do not differ greatly from those of the Salt Range proj)er. 

The eontinnation of the sontheni limit of the Salt Rjmge is 
hardly !(.«« certain : the Wagh hills drop down sharply into the 
Bindia torrent; but iramedi.ately opposite on the further bank the 
Tilla range at onoe Ix'gins its course. As seen from the tvest, the 
continnity of the two mnge.s can hardly Ikj dcubted; and wlnit the 
sill face of the conntiy suggests is confirmed by the geological 
cvldonce. I* lom the Bnidia these Tilla hills run eastward in general 
parallelism t * the Xilf chain, rajiidly enhninating iti the supremo 
]»cnk of Jogi Tilla, thomifter as raj)idlv dcc;»ving, hut as a 
series of low parallel ridges, (the * Langnri)ur hills ’ of sulwequent 
paraj^aphs), continuing ncro.ss the ^ralley of the Kahiin and 
the hue cf the Grand 'I'nmk Road near Riitln'an. A few miles 
further on thc}’’ finally vanish, but at a little distance to the noi-th- 
wird a now range springs up in the hillocks called liatilf Dlier, 
(close to the encamping ground of Dina), wbicb may conveniently bo 
Jcgaide<l as a continuation of the T:lla range which lias snfferod 
some lateral displncemont From Batili Dher this new range runs 

Th« Lehrf District nesu- Dhangrot on 

hill,, the Jhelum lx>ing generally known as the Lehrf hills, after the name 
of one of the chief vianilis or mother 'N’illnges of the Iskandrul 
Gakkhara. In one respect these hills are jiecnliar; like the Salt 
Range they are genonill)' scai'ped on one side and sloping on the 
other, but by what is almost, if not quite, a solitary exception in 
the District, tlie scarped surface is turned away from the river. 

rnvini-**" mirougbout all tlic.so ranges the main hills are frequently 

lieltod on one sale or liotli by .a broad band of lianl elav ravines, 
often of considerable denfli, which all run parallel to the inountains 
and to one another. They are built of a bard nodular marl, dnskv- 
ml m colour, (not unlike the rcfu.«e of a brick kiln), and are 
gonendly almost bare of vegetation. Viewed from alxjvo, they 
present a jK*culiar apjx?aranco, like the successive waves of a shallow 
seji watuig al)out the bases of the hills. Tho.se ravines are a class 
apart, never occurring far from fbo mountains, and near to thorn 
lx?mg more common on tbo nortbeni side than on the south: 
i*!vvmos ((f other species are common all over the District, and will 
1)0 separately noticetl. 


Diviiion, 
cuwd tij thi> 

bill*. 


The rirerain 
tnwt. 


n.o double nmge of hills al)ove descril)ed divides the whole 

IvSf<listinct portions, the first of these 
hmg below the hills, the second within them, and the third behind 
t em. V ithoiit pi ctenco to strict geographical accuracy those may 
he te.med the nveram, the upland, and the plateau. ^ ^ 

.Iholiim liotwoen the 

to Kandwiil in i>- f***)”' I’andori, in .Iholum Tahsil 

i «hsil I nid Ditdun Khiin, and its length measured 
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along tho course of tlio river is nearly one hundred miles. Us CHaP.I. a. 
avei-ago breadth is alwut 8 miles but is subject to great variation, phyrical 
for, while near .laliilpur the plain is a mere thread, to the north, by Aipects. 
Duluil, it spreads into a broad bos.s which pushes down a limb along Ti.orirermin 
tho reverse side of the mountains, so as to fill up the aiea loft 
vacant bv the lateral displacement of the liohri hills from the 
geneml ‘line cf Mount Tilla. 'Hiis i.s the furthest extension north¬ 
ward of tho rivorain countiy, and hci*e, noJir to the historic b^rtress 
of Rohtiis, anil amid the low inch lands which frin|^ the course of 
tho Kahihi, it terminates. Towards the centre this tract consi.sts 
of fertile loam which gnulually grows sandy iis it appiDaehos the 
river and stony as it approaches tho mountains. It is seamwl m all 
directions by the lieds of hill tori-cnts, which generally bring down 
fertilidno- Hoods, but sometimes swoei) away fertile ground, or bn 17 
it in a hiYHi- of unproductive sandrveiy nirely new lands are 

tlii-own up, but these are generally small in area, poor m ijualit}, 

and precarious in duintion. 

Ucgiiming from the eastern comer of the District near the 
town of Jhclnm, tho country between the termination of the 
Uang.u imr hills and the river is a small and even, but slightly 
eWated phitc>au of good soil. On the banks of the .Ihelum the 
land is rich, but slopes Imck fi-cm the river bank and iticeives 
little or no benefit from its watoi-s. l uither west at .Jhelum itself, 

tho river bank rises for a short distance to a stony eniinen^* of 
conglomerate, but sinks again, lieycnd the Kalian trom 

this point a sti-ip of loiv and generally rich land along its baiik.s 
stretclK^s doavu to the Jalalnur lulls. Alxive this J^^p* ‘ 
land ri-ses rapidly uji to the high villages at the foot of the lilla 
iiinge, whem the soil is [Kior and stony. In the mtermeiliate strip 
the soil is genei-allv fairly good and was fornior y inai ked by an 
abundance of the I’/Zi ih (locally kne wn as c/iic/ov,.) which is Udiev^l 
in the.so paits to 1)0 a sign of fertility: parts ot this tract hine. 
however, suffered much of late frem the encrcachraont of mountun 
torrents. 

Ik>vond JiiMlpur and tho (iirjhiik hills the nari-ow plain lietw^m 
the Salt Hango and tho Jhelum coiituns .some . f the luost fei do 
and the wealthiest rtllagos in tho District, bast of I md Dadnn 
Kluin thev ai-o dividisl into three tnicte,—vill.ig^ just ® 

hills; the internuHliiite villages, which constitute, i;!'. 
tho well tract of tho District; and, thiidly, the ullages along 
tho river bank, whore for the most part tW soil is •""‘^cientl) 
moisteneil by the nvor HochIs, and mpino.s no 

Of this part of the countiy Mr. Unuidroth, wl.o carriwl out the 
fii-st reindar settlement of tho Distnct, wrote :.s follows .- 

Stag: 'pii inu. iLL>o.o. 
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JunuM Dl'stbict.] Ty uplamh. [Pjibt A* 

beyond these villaep-i i xcept in unnsual floods. At first, the water is 
rather s.-ilt, but after the surface soil has been washed, it is pure rain 
water, with jii-t enouifh i artli nn<i .salt to renovate the fields annually. 
If the rain is not siiffirient, it leavi>8 a salt deposit and destroys the har* 
vest. The salt which these villages escape seems to collect in the villaires 
of the middle tract, and year by year one or two wells are reported useless 
from salt accumulation. There are, however, more than 300 wells in the 
15 villages, east nf Find Diidan Khan, and more are being sunk every 
year, so that it will be some time before the tract deteriorates tnateriiilly. 
The soil here has also changed. In the villages under the hills, it is 
chiefly a reddish hard earth, which to the casual observer does not seem 
v<'ry fertile. In these villages it is a black pulverulent soil of the highest 
fertility, hut becoming mixed with a good deal of sand as it npproacho< 
the river. The ftrtility of the soil, and the absence of ravines and 
iinculturable land, render ihe.so villages capable of supporting a large sur¬ 
plus population. This, together with the very large urea of each village, 
accounts for the great number of really large und important townships in 
this tract. The soil near the river is more sandy, and the moisture of the 
river affords an excuse for n»t making wells; and consequently the 
villagers are neither 8» industrious, iinr so prosperous, as tlmse where the 
contiimed labour required fur the well developes different habits. 

“Beyond Find Diidan Khitn to the west, the upper and lower class i«f 
villages alone reoiain. The middle class, or * well ’ villages, have been, 
as it were, destroyed by the salt, wln-se destructive agency has rendered 
barren a bioad extensive tract from Find IMdan Kh&n to the end of the 
District. To the north is the same rod sod, rendered fertile by the drain- 
ngfe of the hills and banked up with even more care ; to the south is the 
rich and productive land along the banks of the river ; but between is a 
desolate salt tract wliicli, after even a moderate shower, is so slippery' that 
it is hardly possible to ride over it till it dries." 

The second or upland region is the tract which lie.s between 
the double ranges of the hills. The uplands of the Salt Rttugo 
piroper lie altogether in the Find Dtidan Khun Tahsil, and those 
which are situated between the Tillu and Xilt bills are all in Tahsfl 
tiheluin. The two area.s differ very widely, and it will Ikj conveni¬ 
ent to notice them separately. 'I'he Salt Range upland, which 
lies from two thousand to three tlitni.sand feet alwve the .sea, was 
called by Mr. llranilretli “one of the most Ijeautifnl aind fertile bits 
of soil in lJp|)cr India.” It is fairly le^'cl throughout, and it is so 
hemmetl in on every sido l»y the mountains that it runs no general 
risk of denudation, and generally the soil is of very good quality, 
receiving tdso the benefit of much of the hill drainage which 
frcfinently hriti&s with it a fertilizing silt. At the same time the 
upland lies .so high that there is no room for the «levehq*!nont of 
destructive torrents. This fortunate area is split up by the loopted 
structure of the hills into three main biwiiis mimed Vnnhar, Kahiin, 
and Jhangar, each of them crossed by small subsidiary ridges which 
divide it still further All the three are very productive,"’and are 
somewhat densely peopled. Jhangar is commonlv reckoned the 
most fruitful; but such 8ui>eriority a.s it has, over'the Kahun at 
any rate, is for the most part duo to a hir^r rainfall and a more 
strenuous cultivation. 
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The upland of the Jhelum Tahsll l)etween the NfH and lilla CHA^J- A. 
hills is a very different area. It is commonly known as the 
Khuddar, or country of rayines, a name cei-tiunly well deseryetl, 
the surface of the whole tract being broken and distorted in a way 
which it is haixl to realize without seeing it. It lies a deal 

higher than the riverain, but it is much lower than the tMilt Kanp 
upland, its average height lieing only alsjut 1,200 feet aliove the 

sea, though jierhaps long ago it may have been gn-eater. lo the 

south and west, on Iwth sides of the Bunlia torrent, the land is high 
and sandv, (called here hhudi\ while further north and e^t about 
Baiii Gowii, the soil is more mixed with clay (hence called 
and lyin" lower, receives moi*e lienefit from the upland drainage. 

Just under Tilla itself, round Bheth, it is so stony as to be 
ciilturable, and the ravines are of great depth ; Ini Iwyond to the 
north, on the banks of the Kalian stream, 1k*1ow Rohtas, it is lm>, 
rich and fertile. Further north in the kwel tract Iwtwetm the 
Ixdiri and l.angarpur hills, a hard black soil apiKjars (railed yhohr), 
the richest of any with abnndant rams, but the worst in unfavour¬ 
able seasons, lie drainage of this portion fertilizes the reraaining 
villages lying lx*tween it and the river, up to the (n.kkhar village of 
Dulifl a tract familiarly caUed the chhamh, which wntaii.s much of 

tlie richest soil of tlie Tahsfl. Though the superficial diffemic-es 

between a country of this kind and the uplands of the Salt Range 
^riVo doubt great and striking.neverthelessthetwo areas an- 

rak-allY honiolSous; within the Salt Range there has U>en 
hanlly Ly denuSion. while in the Khuddar.-imrtly on amount of 
its giLte? width and lower level, and partly on account of the 
hydi-ogi-aphy of the District.-ilenudation has Wn incessant 
LTd excessive ^IMiere can lie no doubt that this one mison is 
to account for »U the diflerencee wluch etust. 

It might nutuiully ho tl.ought tluit » couut'r Hho the Khudd.r 
iiiust lie very baiTcn ; and the ravines undoubtedly o|x‘iato to i*es- T«b»nupland. 
S meatlv the „rai wheio cultiTOt.on ts possible, uhile, lifter u 
cortim^limit U reached, they also rauke the breoking up of iveote a 
toiiuin m „,t,iensive operation than usual. Much labour, 

1 • and owing to Uie very inegular slmiie, peculiar situa- 

degenoratu g, n,any of the cultivated plots, farming is 

tion and -i wiisteful than on the huge homogeneous 

sometimes n when all tlieso deductions are made it 

plains of t J Khuddar cultivation is 

stdl firids ara those which lie low, are well 

very fruitf . ^ ^ ^ 

levelled niriiies, these rarinos—useless otherwiso-U’- 

waste ^ catchment ttrt>a for the supply of drainage water 

mg , j. 11^ 'Phera are of course many Khuddar areas 

? i\f,ldEi8very poor: except a few fertile earthy 
Tilhi^f in the cio of the met, the whole U « suntUtone country. 
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CHA^I, A. and the soil therefore nsnidly liglitand sandy, and often veiy shallow ; 

vvhile the fertile embanked land in the r.ivines, or in broad open 
A.pe u ,t,etehe8 on the banks of the principal torrents, is a smaller pro- 
the Jbelum portion of the whole than might lie expeett'd, the bulk of the culti- 
T«h»fi npiaud vation lyuig high on detached plateaux I>etweon the ravines. 
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northern ridges of the Salt Range, and the chain 
of the MU bills, we pass thi-ough a belt of rough and sloping 
countiy to the wide plain which fills the whole Tahsi'ls of Chakwiil 
aiiu lulLigjing, ami which may l)0 called the plateau. It is a hi"^h- 
l^nng area sloping down generally towards the north-west, but°in 
some parts torvanls the south and oast. Xear the SoMii (or Sawin) 
i!” 1* * Rs ^niotlines crossed by short ranges of very low hills. 
hiLstward of lahsil ( hakwiil the entire plateau is absorbed into the 
Rawulpuidi Distnct; and all that romains to Tahsil .Jheliira is the 

»>rokenand sloping ground liehind the 
. 1 1 hilLs, nhich is known as the Pabbi 17,170. In many places this 
large area is fretted with small ravines and gullies, and throughout 
it IS scored by the deep berls of the mountain toiTonts which ilescond 
trom the aalt Range, and mostly cross the tnict nortliwanls, with 
a loraaikably str.iight coui'se, in a direction which is nearly at 
iig t angles to its length, and receive during their jouraev the 
whole , drainage of tlie countiy. Thus each are:i Ixitween two 
torrents assumes a slightly arched surface falling away towards the 
drmnage channel on either side, the best and mo.st iiroductive 
po 10ns lieiiig those which lie under the watersheil where there is 
a large extent of level ground not troiiblerl with ravines : as we 
diwv near to the large torront.s, the slope liecoines severe, and the 
surface veiy broken and str-ny. It seems jirobable that the nnder- 
^ing rock which alw.nys crops out at the watershe«l is nowhere 
very far from the surface throughout the entire plateau, and whon- 
ev'cr the ground ceas^ to lie fairly level, the overlying soil, if loft 
to Itself and not bankeil up, is aim st certain to lie Carried away 
from all the higher levels. In some instances, however, the land 
near these torronts is better than all the tost : this is the ca.se when 
the straims leave their deep Ixsls and run in ji inoro open channel, 
when they are frequently fiinged by a broad riband of level ground 
dottetl with wells, and coveretl with a prospewous cultivation. LV 
01 una e ) io.so areas are neither very extensive nor very numer¬ 
ous : they are more commonly met witli on the low'or comvses of the 
torrents near their points of junction with the Sawiin. Outside of 
he^ low and level tracts, wells are very scarce throughout the whole 
of the nlateau; .such wvhs as there «ro being often mere holes 
1” ^ 1‘glit^ndy soil or cut in the ywrous sandstone at the 
i-dge of a lavine, and yielding veiy little water. Each villa-ro has 
therefore sevei-al bunfo often mised to a great height, in oS 
uncultivateil siiots, which collect the drainago water inluro-e ixmds • 
and on these the cattle depemd entirely. They sometinief dry urn’ 
howevei, m bad seasons, and the distress is then very groat, for m 
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such seasons the wells often dry up also, and the villaarcrs have to 
go miles for water. The western half of the Cliak'wal Tahsfl 
contains certain broad tnrcts of heavy clay soil, very productive 
m good years, but readily affected by drought : otlienviso it 
may be stated as a general rule that the soil iKJComes coarser and 
more sandy as one proceeds from east to tvest through the jdateau : 
at the same time the minfall diminishes, and the holdings becoming 
larger and larger, the methods of the cultivators get rougher and 
more slovenly owing to the larger area that each has to deal with. 

The general aspect of the District is o.xceedingly rough and 
broken : away from the river it is rare to fiiul two miles of level 
ground together, yet the whole result is haidly picturesque : the 
sconuiy suffers from the fatal w'ants of Avood and water. Hut the 
priucij)al peaks of the Salt Rtinge, such as Chel, Karangid, and 
Tilla, are all imposing from certain points of view, Avhilo their 
summits afford Cue vnews of the surrounding country : and rome of 
the gorges on the south of the range are also very Cue in their way. 
Of the scenery of the Salt Range uplands, the G ami hula vidley near 
Choa Saidan Shiih is perhaps the Iwst specimen ; and the country 
round Choa itself Ims also considerable lieauty, when seen at the 
right st'ason, and from the right H|)Ot. Hut in general the view¬ 
point in these uplands is so high as to dwarf the surrounding hills. 
Of another character is the lake of Kallar Kahiir, which has been 
often praised, perhaps more than it deserves, for one side is (|uite 
uninteresting; but the other is ceitainly striking, and the uno.\- 
pectodness of a lai'go sheet of Avater at this height amongst the hills 
must always give the lake a certain attractiA’cness. In the ea.st of 
the District, too. Cue vnews of the snows of the Fir Paujiil can l)o 
obttrined in Avintcr from many iH>ints, Avith a wooded rcjich of the 
' rit'er, or in other parts the many successiA'o ranges of the interven¬ 
ing hills, in the foreground. The billoAAj ui)hinds of the northern 
plateau, again, are not Avithout a decided charm of ttioir OAAm, Avhen 
bright Avith the green and yclloAv of the groAving spring crops. In 
tho matter of scenery, therefore, Avhile there is nothing of the 
highest order, the District may claim a largo A'ariety, including 
much that it is by no means to bo despised. 

Tho dramago of tho eastern end of the District is by means of 
tho Kahi'm and Hunlui torrents into the Jhelum ; that of the west¬ 
ern by the Sauj, Gabhir, Ankar, and other stresjms into tho SaAViin 
and so to the Indus. ITieso are all hill torrents, full to OA'crfloAving 
after hoaAry rain, and at other times practically dry : the only rreer 
properly so called is the Jhelum, Avhich, rising far uAA’ay in Kashmir, 
forms the east and south Iwundaries, and skirts tho District for 
about 120 miles : in the old time it was culled Vedasta and after- 
Avards Vehat, from tho first of Avhich the Greeks took their Dydaspes, 
Avhile the second is still in use among tho rustics. 

Until it has passed the Ijaso of the Salt Range spurs, its cours« 
is somewhat to the east of south, and its bank on either side is shut 
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JnELUM Distbict.] Other streamt. [Pabt A. 

CHAP. I. A. in by low hills covered with bnishwood ; but having cleared the 
PhTiTcal Langnrpur hills and reached the open plain, it turns sharply to the 
AiW^s- south-west and maintains this direction till it joins the Chenab 
Hydro. about 240 miles below the hills. Here its b-nnks are open, though 
prephy or the ig not until it has reached a distance of about three miles atove 
r.»rr Jbeiam. Jholum that the right bank is low enough to admit of 

inundation. The of the river, as long as it remains among the 
hills, is rocky, and the current dangerous, but about 8 miles alx)ve 
the town of Jholum the l>ed changes and becomes sandy. This 
character it retains throughout its course past this District, the river 
flowing with a sAvift but generally tranquil current, in a bed the 
width of Avhich gradually increases in its onward course; though hero 
and there iXMiks beneath the snnd produce shallows or rapids, which 
are a great hindrance to navigation. The river, however, is navi¬ 
gable by the flat-bottomed boats of the country, from a point about 
10 miles above the town of Jhelum, the depth of water being about 
15 feet in summer, and 9 in irinter. At the toivn of Jhelum the 
maximum recorded sui'face velocity is 8*06 feet per second, and 
the approximate maximum discharge in the same time is 200,000 
cubic feet, the breadth of the stream at the same place varying from 
2,000 feet to nearly a mile. The riA’or is studded hero and there 
with low sandy islands (called bels), ivliich ivhen first thrown up 
are barren, or covered with scnib tamarisk and the like, but are 
generally brought under tillage as successive floods deposit silt on 
them: similar land fringes the banks of the river, the Avhole being 
subject to (juick changes both by dilurion and by accretion, due to 
the vagaries of the stream. The set of the sti’cam against its banks 
varies greatly. It is said that the changes tend to bw periodical; 
but this is probably a delusion. For many years past, in the ^neral 
result, Jhelum has suffered far more from diluvion than Gujnit; 
and although there are from time to time signs of a change in this 
respect, the smcular inclination of the river is nevertheless pro¬ 
bably to shift to the westward, and, in places, this would lead to 
encroachment on this District, as inde^ it has done in the last 
generation. The river water retains its coldness far into the hot 
• season : it is always heavily charged with silt, and the deposit 

which it leaves is generally of good quality , but to suppose^ that it 
is always absolutely or nearly uniform is a mistake which has 
sometimes led to injurious consequences in the assessment of new 
alluvium. 

Other The remaining streams of the District consist merely of the 

■UMoif. sandy or rocky torrents which descend from the hills or issue out 
from the ravines. Such a torrent is called a has or kassi. They 
make a great show on the map, but, except for a few days in the 
year, they contain Httle or no running water. After a storm of 
rain they are often impassable for man^ hours, but at other times 
they are merely wastes of sand, though in some few places a scanty 
stream of water flows all through the year, and many torrent beds 
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are dotted at rare intervals with permanent pools which are of great 
use both for man and beast: these are callc<l trimkan or dhan ; 
and, even where the bed is dry, water can often bo fonnd by d'g* 
ging a hole a few feet deep through the sand. INTiat is obtamed 
in this way is sometimes little letter than a fa?tid puddle, yet often 
in the hot weather, and sometimes in the cold weather too, it is 
the only drink for whole villages. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing about these torrents is the 

f oculiar disposition of the water-parting between the Jlielura and 
ndus. The natural temptation is to think that one slope of the 
Salt Bange would drain to the one river, and the other to the 
second: but this is not so. The lino of watershed runs right across 
the tahsfl and almost through the town of Chakwdl, that is to saty, 
that the whole of the east Salt Ramge, and all the auxiliary hills 
in the Jholum Tahsfl, drain towards the Jhelura river. The long 
slopes of all these hills sink down towards the north, and the chan¬ 
nels fed by them carry also by far the greater part of the drainage 
water which collects in the plain country Ijclow : there it is on the 
reverse side of the mountains, and has to force its way once raoro 
tlnxjugh the entire range before it can reach the river: but this is 
no easy matter, and many torrent be<ls run duo east for long dis¬ 
tances along the skirt of the hills seeking for some outlet where 
they may break through: the SariiU, the Bunlui, the Kutian,and the 
Karral (which is the chief source of the Kahiin) are all instances. 
At len^h all these streams do break through, and jK)tir the 
drainage of half the District through the Khnddar country of 
Tahsfl Jhelum, which perhaps may have been one reason for the 
great denudation whicn has happened there. There is a curious 
native tradition on the subject, which is in all ])rol)ability the 
memory of a real event: the enormous Kas Bunhii breaks through 
the northern mountains at the Ghorf Gala pa.ss lietween Diljabba 
and the hills of the Nfli chain; this outlet, it is said, did not always 
exist; Niir Shah, a poor ghdzi of Kashmir, ha<l no horse to riile 
upon, so ho mounted the wall of his house, which at once began to 
travel about w'ith him: at last, so riding, ho reached Ghorf Gala, 
where his horse straddled right across the breadth of the pass and 
there stayed. So the ways wore blocketl, and all Liindi Pattf l)e- 
came covered with water and without inhabitants. At last, in the 
days of the Chughatta kings, the wall was throum dovm, and the 
water passed through and the people came Ijack. Inside the pass 
there is a remarkable wall-like ridge of rock, 60 feet or more in 
height and onl^ a few feet in width, which no doubt suggested the 
first part of this legend. It is clear that the water must have cut 
through this ledge at some time and have swept destructively over 
the face of the country beyond; but the pass is certainly much older 
than Bubar, in whose time the obstruction ^ is said to have been 
cleared away: nevertheless, the unanimity 'rith which every 
important tribe in Chakwiil, as well as the Janjtiusof the hills, claim 
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Jhkltjm Distbict.] Of/ipr torrents. [Pam A. 

for their forefathers the distir ctioii of having lieen deputed by Bi'diap 
to carry out the work, |)orhaps indicates that the occurrence on 
which the storj' is based took place at no very remote age. 

The two chief torrents which flow into the Jhelura are the 
Kahiin and the Bnnhii. llio Kahiin drains the centre and east 
Jhelura Tahsi'l, and is formetl of many bi-anches which issue from 
the Nfli hills, and join one another near DomeH. After a coui^ 
nearly due east, it pierces the Tilla range under the walls of Rohtiis, 
and eventually falls into the Jhelura just below the Sadr canton¬ 
ment. In the rainy season it is ranch vexed with quicksands; as 
indeed is the case with nearly every large has. 

Tlie Bunha rises in the Government raJch of Sdrla, in Tahsfl 
Cliakwiil, and issues out on the north side of the mountains. 
Thence it turns east, and near Duhman is joined by the Kulian, the 
Kutian and the Sardli, thus receiving the whole drainage of the 
eastern part of the ChakAval Tahsil, and a considerable jKirtion of 
the Northern Salt Range. The united stream flows through the 
Ghori Gala pass and acro.ss the west of the Khuddar counti-y ; then 
sweeps round the southern en<l of tho Tilla hills by a ^p lietween 
them and the last spurs of the Salt Range, and almost immediately 
afterwards spreads out into a broad wa'to of sand which is year by 
year extending its ravages. Its after course is short, and it falls 
into tho Jhelura between Darapur and Bhirabar. Its ^ bed at the 
Ghori Gala is only a feiv paces in width, but beloAV Tilla not far 
short of tivo miles across. 

Tho other hissis which fall into tho Jheium for the most part 
come down directly from tho .routhora face of tho Siilt Range or of 
Tilla. Some of them, such as that ivhicli descends on Kiilii from 
the Langarjnir hills, often do rai.schief ; but most are unimportant. 
They flow in broad, shallow lieds through a plain country* ; rarely 
contain much water, and many, especially in Tahsil Find Diidau 
Khiin, disappear before reaching tho river. 

In that part of the District which drains toivarda tho Indus 
mc.si of the torrents descend from tho north slopes of the Salt . 
Range, all of them fulling directly or indirectly into the Saivun, 
which itself falls into the Indus, llio SaAVan comes into this Dis¬ 
trict from that of RaAvalpindi, and thereafter forms roughly, but not 
exactly, the boundary Ix'tween tho tAVo for a distance of nearly 
60 miles. It is A'ery treacherous, one night quite dry, next morning 
not to Ik* jmssed Avithont .n goat-skin, and is often full of quicksands 
Its fitst feeders in this District are tho Kanihi, the Bhiigneh, and 
the Sauj, Avhich all join it near Dulla; and a fourth stream, joining 
it hole from the side of Rawalpindi, gives the place of meeting the 
nameef Pachnand or ‘Five Waters.’ 

We^t of Pachnand are many other kases. Of tho principal 
Mr, Arthur B.andreth has giA’en tho following description. “ Tho 
AA’esteni j>art of Dhaunf (i. e., west ChukAyiil) is all drained by tho 
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Kliuniila a small ravine near Kot Rdpwjll, and by a great ndla 
called the DhnJb, which is, however, only an affluent of the still 
greater Gabhir, the chief 7idld in this part of the District. The 
Dhnib rises at Kallar Kahiir, and at first flowing north, bends round 
in a quadrant of a circle to meet the Gabhir near the village of 
Dhnlbf. Its IxkI here is a vast plain of dry sand some two miles 
wide, with rich land all along it ; but in some parts its bed is 
extremely deep and narrow.” Tlio Tallagang Tahsfl is mainly 
drained by two large streams, both called the Gabhir and bom 
rising near Jalja in thf> Shiihpur Salt Range. One curves to the 
east and then to the north dividing Tallagang from Find Diidan 
Khan and Chakwal; the other to the west and north-west forming 
tho boundary with the old Bannii District. Both fall into the 
Saw'in naddi. The other streams which intersect this Tahsil are 
the Draggar by Tallagang and Kot S-irang; the Ankar by Tliohd 
^lahram Khiin and Tamman; and the liCti. This latter forms the 
boundary of the MiaJ and Pakhar ildqas and was formerly the 
western boundary of tho Tahsil. Of tho three, tho I^ti is the 
deepest, and has little cultumblo land on its banks, which are high 
and rocky ; the Ankar at first is also l>etweon high Iranks, but latterly 
widens and has several prospei’ous villages on its banks. Tho 
banks of tho Draggar are generally steep, but hero and there 
expand and afford room for several flourishing little wells. 

Tlio torrents mentioned alrove are not utilised for purposes of 
irrigation, though a certain amount of land on tho Iranks of a 
few of them Ixmefits by their floods ; but tho District also contains 
several perennial hill streams, issuing from springs in tho &lt 
Range, the water of which, when swet-t, is used for iirigation. 
Tho valley of Choa Saidan Shah is watered by one of these, ^ and 
the villages of Kallar Kahiu', Jutana, Chhumbf, and Ikighanwjila by 
others, but tho whole area thus irrigated is only about 1,500 acres. 
Tho irrigation from floods in tho otherwise dry mountain torrents, 
in the Find Diidan Khtirr plain and elsewhere, stands on a different 
footing; hero an elaborate network of emlwnkments canHes tho 
floml water onto tho successive fields of very considerable 
areas, and performs tho work so thoroughly that no water as 
a rule finds its way to the river ; the cultivation in some parts 
depends entirely on tho sufficiency of these floods, and the right to 
make use of the water is often "hotly contested by neighbouring 
villages. The cultivators of one village will make a drain and carry 
off more water than they have a right to, while the crops of another 
village depend upon having tho channel ojieu at once while the rain 
lasts. As there is no time for an apj)eal to tho courts of law, the 
villagers proceed in a body and cut the new liank, and a fight 
sometimes ensues, in which not unfreoucntly lives are lost. Mr. 
Brandreth records that in one small village 200 acres of land were 
thrown out of cultivation by a wrong decision upon this subject. 
«It is an undoubted law of the country,’ he proceeds, * that each 
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village has a right to the surface drainage of its own lands, even 
though a bend of it runs through a part of a neighbouring village.’ 

Tlie only lake in the District is that of Kallar Kalrir. It lies 
close under the northern slope of the Salt Range and is itself very 
salt. It is roughly circular, nearly a mile across Avhen full, and 
perhaps about four feet deep. The reason of its SJiltness is not 
properly known, but appears to bo partly duo to ordinary precipi¬ 
tation, and pai^y to brine springs. The villagers have a legend 
that the w’ator was once fresh. One day, as the women were BUing 
their pitchers, Btibi Farid, the holy saint of Pakpattan, came that 
way and asked for a little water to drink; but the women 
answered: * How w'ould you drink when the water is salt? ’ For 
they knew him not. ‘ Even so,’ said the saint, ‘ the water is salt.’ 
So ho passed by; but in the evening the men came home to eat, 
and behold the water in the pitchers was salt, and the lake has been 
salt from that day. 


Wktar 

•apply o( the 
DiMriot. 


Speaking generally the District cannot be said to be well 
supphed with water. In the villages near the river, wells are usually 
met with, especially in the Jdlap ildqa of Tahsil Find Dadan Kirin; 
and throughout the riverain tract the water supply is never a 
serious difficulty, as wells could always be made even if there are 
none at present: but in and behind the hills, wells are decidedly 
uncommon; with a few rare and costly c.Tceptions, the only spots 
upon which they are built are the stretches of level ground which 
sometimes fringe the course of a has. Elsewhere, unless there is a 
natural spring, the only resource is a tank or a water hole, both 
liable to failure, when long journeys have to be made in search of 
water, the cattle often leaving their own villages for the same 
reason. Many of the natural springs are situatetl in the Govern¬ 
ment rahhs, and when—as sometimes happens—such rahhs are 
closed against grazing, great discontent always arises, partly at the 
deprivation of pasture, but chiefly at the deprivation of water. 


Q eoioRy Tho gcology of the District may be said to bo the geology of 
ud Botony. gait ftangc, an account of which will bo found in Chapter IV. 

Regarding the District as a whole the following synopsis by Mr. 
H. H. Hayden of the Geological Survey of India is given:— 

The greater part of tho District lies on tho sandstones and congloraerates 
of tho SiwAlik series (upper tertiary), but towards tho south, tho southern 
scarp of the Salt Range affords sections of scdimentaiy beds ranging from 
Cambrian upwards. The lowest bed is the salt marl and rock salt, which 
affords the material for an extensive mining industry. Tho age of the salt 
marl is at nrosent unknown, al^ough it is apparently overlain by a purple 
sandstone followed by shales containing lower Cambrian fossils. These are f.ver- 
lain by the magnesian sandstone and salt psendomorph xone (sco provincial 
article on the geology of the Punjab). The s^t psendomorph zone is followed by 
a boulder bed and shal^ and sandstones of upper carboniferous or permian age 
overlain by lower tertiary sandstone and nummolitic limestone. In this, the 
eastern part of tho S^t Range, tho fossiliferous productos limestone and 
ooratite beds are apparently absent, and there is a gap in tho geological 
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^raco Utween lower permiati and tertiary. Coal occurs in the lower tertiary 
at JJMdot and Bighanwald, and is mined at the former locality, while 
wo most important Salt mine in the range—the Mayo mine—^is sitoated at 
KBewra. 


See Man^l Geology of India, 2nd edition, page 109 (older palmoroio 
of the Salt Range) and page 118 (carboniferous trias)* 

Wpine: Geology of the Salt Range, Mem. G.S.I., XIV. 

Middlemiss: Geology of the Salt Range. Kec. Gi>.L, XXIY, part 1. 

Kallar-shor (or either of the two words separately) is the 
term applied to the efflorescence which appears on the surface of 
the ground, whore the soil contains much salt of any kind, and is 
not well drained. It appears sporadically all over the District in 
the form of ba^en patches in otherwise fertile fields; but is a 
serious evil only in the Pind Diidan Khan plain, where it renders 
^c^turable, and practically useless for any purpose, a strip of 
land roughly about 86 miles long with an average breadth of a 
httlo over a mile, reducing the fertility of a considerable area in 
addition. It seems to bo now certain that this kallar is not, as 

WM formerly supposed, directly duo to salt washed down from the 

hills to the north, thongh temporaiy damage is sometimes so caused; 
but m general the evil arises from stagnation of the sub-soil water, 
when the salts are brought to the surface by evaporation and 
capillaiy attraction. Experience seems to show that in the 
absence of canal irrigation the area affected tends gradually to 
expand, increasing in years of deficient rainfall, and decreasing, 
though not probably, in the long run, to quite the same extent, 
m years when the rainfall is heavy, and counteracts the tendency of 
^0 salts to colloct on the surface. Tliis fact is the principal 
ju3tifi(»tion of the hope that it may be possible by means of canal 
irrigation, which is likely to be largely extended in the tract affected, 
to reclaim a large proportion of the kalhr land. There is not 
at present (1902) much experience to go upon, but experiments are 
hopeful so far as they go : on the other hand must be noted the 
fact that in one or two locidities land subject to river floods has 
been to some extent damaged by kallar ; but this is very rare. 

In 1897 some specimens of kallar soil were sent to Dr. Leather, 
Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, for analvsis. with 
the following result :— 
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... 

1-026 

... 

(Hd (hor, dark enrfaco, 
Oooded from B.U Binge. 

,,, 

1-812 

••• 

-442 

... 

•ee 

•361 

■631 

*066 

Similar to above in oU 

V 

-U7 

... 

‘228 

J 

... 

• ee 

•100 

■812 

•068 

reipMta. 

Becentijr thrown oat of 
cnltivBtioo, while lar* 
f.oo, nut 6oodcd from 
the bill.. 

VI 

1-828 


*040 

■093 

■086 


■360 

... 

Ai above, bet Ooodwl 
from the KhewTatorrrnt, 
and belioved by owneri 
to be nifocled by refooe 
ult rooand there. 

VII 

*887 

••• 

•IK 



•Ola 

■190 

•101 

Still under cultivation ; 
wall irrigated | Oooded 
by river, not by bill lor- 
recti. 

VIII 

V6» 

■066 



020 

• 

■124 

•003 

Coder cnltirntlon, white 
in place., .abject to hiU 
baa had lome 
canal irrigation. 


The samples analysed were vertical columns a foot in depth ; 
the surface soil alone would no doubt yield a mnch greater propor¬ 
tion of salts. Dr. Leather remarked that the presence of gypsum 
in all these soils prevents the presence of that most objectionable 
constituent, sodium carbonate, or “ black alkaliand observed 
that the analyses do not show any distinct connection between tho 
salts in tho soil and tho drainage from tho hills ; and in fact tend 
to show that there is no such connection, the worst sjxjcimon of all 
not l^ing subject to hill drainage : but at the same time tho des¬ 
cription of the salts (the large proportion of chlorides, including 
as they do magnesimn chloride es|)ocially), indicates that they are 
not the.result of simple decomix>8itiou of tho soil, as is most pro¬ 
bably the case with tho twar of tlie United Provinces. Tho salts in 
these specimens are, he thought, no doubt derived from some out¬ 
side source ; and though they may not come directly from tho Siilt 
in the hills, they probably ao come indirectly from this or some 
similar soi^e ; they may, for instance, be brought by underground 
water, which, as it evaporates at the surface, leaves the salts 
bohmd ; the onty remedy he could suggest was the cutting of open 
drains six feet deep through tho tract affected, perhaps at the same 
time diverting any torrent believed to bo doing damage ; this land 
could be readily drained if the levels ore favourable, for, unlike 
most of the usar of the United Provinces, it permits water to pass 
through it perfectly and rapidly. The levels, however, are not 
bebeved to be favouroble, and as has lieen indicated above, tho 
remedy must be looked for in another direction, from o«nnl 
pigatioii. 
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Till' District flonv is not important ; hut owing to tlio differ¬ 
ence of level it varies a good deal fix)in place to place. It tloes not 
appear to have been specially dealt with in any publication ; those 
intercstctl in the subject will however find sonje information in an 
early notice of the “Vegetation «)f ilu,* .llielnm District,” by Dr. J. E.T. 
Aitchison in the Hengal Asiatic Society's .Journal."’ Large trees in 
quantity are only to lie met ^nth in the riverain tract; the tdhli or 
shixhom {Dalbi'iujia gissoo) is common round Jholum, and in the 
Government iM'lds in the river, and idso occurs frequently in other 
parts of the plain coimtry, but l)ehind the hills it seldom flourishes, 
and is rare, though there are some fairly good plantations in some 
of the ravines of Cluikwiil and elsewhert*. Its uses are well known ; 
the leaves and young shoots are brewsetl by cattk* and camels ; and 
the wood is excellent for Iwats, carriages, pack s:uldles and furni¬ 
ture. The HH'nr {Af'iria urahiot) is common all through^ the 
alluvial plain, especially in the .Jalap iVm/n of Find Didan Kluin, 
where it often reaches a large size ; Imt in and beyond the hills it 
does not seem to sncceetl, Ixjing jirobably killed down by the severity 
of the winter frosts, by which this tiw is readily affectetl in the 
first )'oars of its growth ; where it grows at all it grows very 
rapidly. It is ixjrhaps the most useful of the District trees ; the 
timber Is ham and durable, considering its quick growth, good 
for plouglis and well wheels, for cart making and a ^'arioty of 
other purposes, while it is also useful for bunung. 'Hie bark and 
the pods are "valuable tJinning agents, the latter also affording 
excellent food for goats and sheep, and the leaves too are f!*eely 
eaten by all stock in times of drought. Tlio gum tliat exiules from 
the tree Is an astringent medicine. 

The {ZizifphiiJt jiijiibo) is well known near the river, and 

not nncommon elsewhere, but nowhero so important as in the 
I arid Thai, where it grows plentifully and well, the fmit it jdelds 
being a not unimix)i’tant article of diet in those parts : what is not 
wanterl for immediate use is dried in the sun and stored or sold. 
Tlie leaves and young shoots are uscfid as foddei", and the wood 
is good for houst'-building and fuel. A small variety, callotl //cri 
or malla, {Ziziiphu» iiitminithn'ia , grows freely irsa shrub, especially 
in Tallagang, where it is cut over every year, the dritnl leaves 
mixed with chopped straw iK'ing considerwl a valuable fodder for 
cattle, and particularly milch kine ; the branches are used for 
making hedges ; the fniit bx), though small, is eaten. 

The pfnddhi (/Ic/fci’a inixletda) is the most common tree in the 
hills, and is plentiful m the plateau also : a few sjHJcimeus are lai-go 
tnHJs, wth hojivy timber, but in genend it is stunted, with gnarlwl 
and contorted trunk. It is perhaps the most important tree in 
the District, l>ecause it is the ntdy one which is really plentiful. 
Goats and sheep fecil on it. The wood is dark, strong, liea’v'V, 
and close-gnunetl: oil-mills are mode from the largest sjxMJimens, 

(U J. A. S. U., 1803, port 11, p. 29U. 
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and ploughs, well-work, and all manner of ngricnltnral and domes¬ 
tic implements from the smaller Avood : for these pur|K)So.s it excels 
all the other timber trees of the tnict : a tjt'e of very slow growth, 
its wood is con’ospondingly durable ; but if it is not cut down 
reaching full maturity the tiinl>er soou decays and Ijccomes useless. 

Next to the phnldhi the most common hill Avoal is the Avild 
olive or Avfw {Olca eurojmea) ; this is seldom large, but some fine 
specimens may be seen near water on the top of ' Diljabba. The 
fruit is neither eateu nor crushed for oil, but goats and sheep browse 
upon the leaA'es, which are useful for cattle also in time of scarcity, 
'uie wood is vei^- luird and good though small. Stick-*, combs, 
charms, and msaries are made from it. 

The ilhrfik {Melin sempfrinreits) occurs, but is not A'or}’’ plenti¬ 
ful. It is genenilly seen near aa'cHs and houses, especially noAV Avells 
and houses, as it giuAvs very i-apidly and is useful as a shade t iv!*: 
the AA'Ood Ls of A'ery poor (pialit}’, but is used for light rafters ami 
the like ; also for plough yokes (/Knijdli). 

Near AA'ater A'eiy fine specimen.-* of the hohr, or Iwnyan 
tree {Ficm indica), and less often of tlic pippal ( /-Vcks ndujiom', 
are commonly seen : one of the fonucr near dalulpur is well known. 

The tiU or mulberry is of fairly eonunoii occurrence on irrigate<l 
lands in the hill-s gi'OAA'ing A’ery Avell at (.’hoa Saidan Hhah ami 
Kallar Kaluir : here and there it is found amongst the rond.side trees 
on ilry land, but ueA'or in any great size. 

Noat lauds thiCAATi up by the riA’er aro usually coA'eml AA"ith the 
jtilchi or Indian tamarisk {Toviarir ijullic<f) which never gi-oAVS 
very hig, and is only used for fuel and coarse wattle Avork. Tho 
oriental tamarisk (Tamarix articuhitu) is met Avith in the submon¬ 
tane tracts along the upper courses of torrents, Iwiug common in 
some parts of the Piud Diidan Khaii plain, and nls > occurs tj some 
extent elscAA’here; it is gouei’ally called or, in tho Avest, 

rukliffiirdsh Iwiug an unknown Avonl in this District. 

Tlio hangar {rintanii mh ijrrrimn), which is a good Avood for 
furaiture, is confined to Tilln, ns are the nhnmtl {Uomlnir la phi- 
phyllum) ami tho vh\h‘\, {IIuxuh unnpcrrir. tm'j, llie Avild date palm, 
or kJuijur, {Vhui'nU Htlvnitriit) occurs on the same hill, ami is also met 
with in the plain country uoiir Pind Diidau Kliau and at Wagh. On 
the very summit of Tilla there aro some eucalyptus tiees, some 
carobs, a gi ove of chil pines, and some bamboo, (Avhich ought hoAV- 
evor, properly to bo meutiouetl among tho giussos). Of these 
the eucalyptus and bamboo occur in tho civil station of Jhclum also. 

The jdlili or iron (Salvadora oleoiden) is sometimes a tree, 
but more commonly spreads into a bushy undei'gixjwth : the berries 
called piln aro much sought after, and have been known to lx? ex- 
changtxl for Avhoat, weight for weight, in times of con.siderable 
scarcity : it is common on tho southern asjxjct of the Salt Rjinge, but 
is never seen in or beyond the hills. 
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Tlie Iwifless karil {Gajtjxuis aphylla) is common on rough 
lumpy ground, iiud though seldom more thnu u bush it some¬ 
times Ixjcomes n tree of small size : the ri[ie fruit (/niiyu) is eaten, 
and the half ripe is pickled {(leUi), 'ITic wood is used for fuel, and 
for light lath-work in >’illage houses. 

The clih'ichhia is fairly common in the plain and in the hills, 
sometimes as a shrub, sometimes as a ;t”’ ‘ed tree, and is said to 
lie a sign of fertility : its leaves aiv valued as fodder for milch 
bulTaloes. 

Tlic ijhttntra (Nentim otiomm), with its pretty pink and white 
Howers, (Jahiingir’s diary tells us how mucli ho was struck by this 
shnib Avhen marching along a Jhelum hisM 800 yours ago), is com¬ 
mon in most of the torrent IkxIs : its lojives are poisonous, and ani¬ 
mals bixil in the District always avoid it; but imported stock 
seems to have no such instinct. The stalks are used for pipe-stems 
and -ox-goads. 

Two saliolas, called land and lain, are abundant in the Thai, 
growing freely on kalUv lauds too salt to produce anything else. 
They afford excellent grazing for camels, and cattle will eat them 
too, if very hard put to it for food, l/dnd is burnt to some extent 
to produce sajji or carbonate of soda, but the true Sahola Griffithsii, 
to which these plants are allied, does not seem to occur in this 
District, though common in Shiihpur, where the manufacture of 
naijt is comparatively imjrortant. 

Hv far the most common of the hill sIutiIjs are the bahekar and 
stmadi'a (Adhatcnlu canica, and Dodonaea bitnnaniano): bahekar grows 
almost anywhere; though otherwise useless, it makes excellent fuel 
fur the small native lime-kilns: the Howers are white, rvith rather an 
evil smell, but much beloved of bees. The iunnihn often covers the 
eutire sloije of a hill and grows to a considerable size: it is a plervsant 
looking shi-ub unth glistening dark-green leaves,: it is very inflam¬ 
mable, oven when green, and when thick has sometimes led to forest 
fires: except for fuel and light roof-work it is useless. 

The straggling nk {C’tilotropus proccra) with its broad leaves 
and woody stems is a familiar object in jHwr land m most Districts, 
and Jheliun is no exception: it is generally considered a useless 
Aveed; but it can be made to serve various purposes: the stidks are 
biinit, goats brawso on the bitter leave's, fibre can be got from it, 
and the cotton-like down in the pods is considered a luxurious 
stuffing for cushions. 

A few of the commoner Avoeds remain to bo noticed : the river 
Hooded lands are often full of a thistle-hke AVeed calletl leh ; another 
Aveed is the thorny of Avhich the seeds ara edible. The most 
intnish'e of all is, however, tho bakdt or piydzi, an onion-like weed, 
Avhich occurs all over the District, and may often bo swu filling en¬ 
tire patches in Avheat fields, huA'ing choked tho groAving corn : ita 
black seeds are sometimes ground and eaten by the very poor in 
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times of {freat scarcity. Ukakhra is another common w'oed, which 
produces in the autumn sm almndance of triangular .spiked soed- 
jKxls; in times of drought these are gix)und and mi.xeil with flour 
to make a black and sour substitute for the oidinaiy wheat cukes. 
The harmal (Pt:gaiiuin lun-mal) is also common: it is useless, but 
docs no harm. 

A very usc'ful w'eed (if it can l)c so styled) is the chandka {Dip- 
kituxix ffripillisit), a sort of wild oilseed rather like (tiriunrit, but Avith 
a violet flower. It gi'ow.s fively in Tallagjing in favourable years, 
and the seed is collected and sold for export to Amritsar at 0 to 12 
seers per rupee. It is thoi’c knovii as khuO kaldu, and is used us a 
drug m fewer and debility. 

Of garden ti'ces some have already Ixjen mentioned above: the 
mango is uncommon; it grows in the ganlens at Jhelum, but else- 
whert' aro only two or three gioves, such as those at Sangoi and 
Pind Dildan Kluin, and iKjrhaps a dozen isolated trees, some of good 
size, scattered about the District. Other comiuou fruit trees, grown 
with the aid of irn'gation, are the api-icot {khm mdii\\ ; plum {aluchd ); 
fig {pluigirdnt'j, which also grows wild; peach (ctru); orange 
{santrii, tjv.) ; hmes {viiflha and khulha) ; iroraegrauate {andr) ; guava; 
lotpiat; plantmn ; a small green ajrple, and some others; gnijx: 
vines also do well Ixrth in the I’iverain and the hills, in favoui'etl 
places, nie list is fairly imposing; Imt very little of the fruit 
gi’rr'wn is really good, the apricots of the hills Ireing nlruut the best. 
The walnut trees of the Choa Saidart Shah garderr deserwe mention ; 
they have grow'n to lx; firre trees, bnt their produce is not very 
Ixrrmtiful. The climate is probably too hot for them. 

ITre follorrirrg list of the gri!8se.s fouttd in the rakli« of the 
l)i.strict is utken from a rojxjrt made in 18114 by Mr. McDouell, 
sometime Di.strict Porcst Ottreer, Jhelum, urrd latter ly Cortserwator 
of Forests, Kashmir*. It includes most of the grasses found in the 
DLstrict as a whole. 


Paniettt ... 

A»dr»t«s<mtat ... 


CkUridtae 


^ ‘Ctnchrut 

I rraaiKtum tjo, ... ,,, 

‘ .laSropofen Jtrcotatui ... 
SadropOi^fB Umigtr 

Utitropogon eanlortas ,. 

Aritlula ilrpruM ... 

C»a Oilau dartyloH ... 
Trt'alayoa rtKoiaj 
.IfAitld artatufa ... ... 

SatAiaTiria *»alk»ra ... 
EltutiM /agtlli/€ia O... 


... { Co«r*e, t>ut fairly gooJ. 

I ogitt{ ml ortaruU, CoariHt aniT |i<x-r. 


Va> 

1 I'airW 

I mriU 


Not good. 

C(MU*c, aceutad j oaten whan 

r«Ku>K- 

“Speargnua", oaiabto when 


liim 

i khahbal 
dantt ... 

j ehilla ... 
chAfmliar 




Saiatilo groi-ii | baa 
when dry. 

£xc«lt«bt, and fairljr common. 
A poor graaa. 

Said to lie good. 

Coarse, acenlod, eatable green. 
Good fodder giaiiicummon in 
plain*. 


The following aro loss common than the foregoing :— 


i’aaicr** 


tM 


i’dBtCaai anIideliiU 
^animm .. ... 


rraaiMtaai 


... ' yirildiM, kharattf 


Bod gra**. 

Thero aro tbroo or foor rarie- 
Uet, fair fodder n lien yonop. 
Three or four apecie* of tbi* 
alio, coarse, bnt fair. 


(>) EUiwbare kaoint m ddb. 
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Jndropoftnrat ... 
Chloridtet 
Fttiuctat ... 


Cfperactae 


tranutarit ... 


Ohlori$ digitatu ... 

• •• 

Xra>^M(ii filoia ... 

... 

SrofTontU flumoHt (ajid 


two otben). 


AnindiMlIo 

... 

IVicAo/iMBa . 

D>idda ... ... 

Cyptrtu tria . 

... 

„ ro/andiu. 


„ utr$m» 


. „ »nd otbon ... 

• •• 

Etiofdumm ronotum ... 

• •• 


A fair irnu*. 

Ditto. 

All nf Ibil ip**:!** lira Ul. 
Kranr*. not mocli knows, bot 
amid to bo good. 


Grow* on TilU, a large gmis, 
gotxl wbati Toong. 

Oaid to be a bad gra^. 

Thran aro not gmtaea, but art 
included aa cattle rat ibatn 
at llmca: they nioatly grow 
in damp or ntaiaby plaera. 
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The remainder of tbo list, giving the gnussos that uie very 
rare, is omitted: the onginal list would no doubt bo available to any¬ 
one interested in the subject. 


llie same report contains an estimate, admittedly irajieifect, as 
any such estimate must be, of the average amount of grass per acre 
jnelded by the ntkha of the District: or i-uther of the amount of 
grass that they would yield if not ojien to grazing: the e.stimuto 
was arrived at after small experimental cuttings, and Aarioiis eii- 
(piiries : it is umiecessiuy here to give the fi^re for each nilli 
reported on ; good rakliif (only two so classed) were estimated 
to yield 50 maunds per acre; middling r/»/ 7 js (all the impoi-tant 
hill forests), SO maunds; and poor ntkhx (including a few smell 
hill rakhs, and all those in the plains), 10 maunds jier acre : the 
estimate is for three cuttings per year, dry graas. 

The list was for grasses collected on TiUa hill, and is not, there¬ 
fore, exhaustive, not noticing grasses common on cultivated lauds, 
and some of faii’ly frequent occurrence in the hills too: xawdnk 
{ranienm colonum), which is also cultivated to some small extent 
in die plain us a cereal, grows up freely in the crops of the autumn 
harvest, and is a useful grass: dabbli is common in poor land but is 
more harmful than usefd: kdhi, common in the inundated lands on 
the nvor, is useful for thatching and some other purposes: the 
dhdimn {Peimifietum ceiu’hroidex) is a good fodder grass, and not 
uncommon in pai-ts. Babbar, commoy m paits of the hills, is con- 
sidered the best material for the well roijcs on Persian wheels. 
The most valuable grass of all is perhaps the mrdt {auccharnm 
vtunja), which occurs chiefly in loose sandy soil near the beds of 
torrents, and is generally self-sown, but sometimes planted ns a 
boundary, or as a protection from di-ifting sand. It grows in 
large stools, often 12 feet high, the lower part being formed of 
thick re^ called kdna, out of which springs the tilli or thin jjart 
of the stalk, which carries the large featheiy white flower; and 
the whole is wrapped round by tne leaf called munj. Kdna is 
used instead of rafters, when wood is scarce, and from it are made 
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Fauna, 

Laopard. 


hjnx. 


U/Boa, 

Jaoka). 


Urial. 


the hoavy baskets from which the cattle get their feed as well aa 
whde the is the common material for X 4 - 

.t ““iaials leopards occur in small numbers all dmvn 

the halt Hange, but it is possible to bo constantly on the hills for 
without seemg anything of them: they amyhewever set 
ocoasionaUy ; they me usually shot by means of sitting oto a Ml 

iXo sr“t 

the western Salt Kunge a few jeai-s ago. “ 

or^aiy village dog, light yellow in (Xir, with a catlTko h Jd 
an ong poinU-d eai- 8 : it had attracted notice to itself by doinsr 

erer seen m tlie J^It Raiigo, and it is to be lem-ettod that it 
not prun ed for idoutihcatiou : it was probably some kind of lynx 
iSa^ %?t.na occuis in the hills, but is not coition: SI* 
jackal to occ^ionally seen and constantly heard, in all uaits of 

ct^tS;*veiX-^ ^ 

Ihe MriuV or hurtdr, (‘ooiial (Ocis ciunei cudoct‘t;tx\ ikffrt«i • 

l apiU exunction of these mountain sheep, and the same line is taken 

bait b^n at'that what^er jiistilicatioii there may 

woLbT wv liS orebodings, (and thei^e was 

dndl are fouml in tV’ certainly no i-eason for them now : 

th^wlmb of be iab" U throughout almost 

cue w note ot Uie bbt Range proper, so fur as m this District • 

^L'lnsmnr'Xf XrmTXXrtsSj X 

plucky %ho in tliree or four hours walking does not see a fair 
amount of game ; though ho will usually have to work hard and 
long o sr^me a reaUy good head : and of coui^ R d^J 1 
^sionahy that the aV.df have left the paSSr netTbouffi 

thlt Presence of leopards, or for some other ^reason and 

t^t none at idl are seen. The m..jority of the heads t-ik^^Sv J 

headA of fi-om 24 to 2 d inches lu. 
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averaprp ; and anything larger is extremely mre, though given plenty chap. 1. A. 
of time and good luck, a head 6f 28—20 inches, or even larger, physiwl 
may jjussibly be obtained- The largest head that can \to vouchwl Anwets 
for is one of a trifle under 32 inches, secured near Rjikh Snmarqund 
in 1897 , and this is prolwbly about the limit now reached in tliis 
District, though still larger ones ait; talked about by the native 
The iindl lias the reputation of lieing diflicult to approach, 
but the difficxdty seems to have l>een a good deal exaggerated. Tlio 
males and females sepamte during the rainy months, Sawan, 

Hhiidon and A.ssuj (mid-July to mid-October) : tlie pairing 8en.son 
then follows, and lu-sts aliont 5 weeks. The young aio dropped 
almut the end of April, there being geneitilly two: for the first 
three or four days they are helples.s, and a considerable number are 
caught, and kept as {K?t.s, but almo.st alway.s soon die. A male of 
one or two years is called kh\ra, chapm, or (at two years) dumln ; 
there is no special word f<'r a tlireo-yenr old : one of four years is 
r/inuga, and one of .six rhfiigga, anj'thing alx>ve that being a “full 
male: ” the rhoj/ra h.'is honi-s up to alxnit 10 inches; the chauga up 
to about 21 ; in the rhhiggn the Ix’ard liecomcs prominent, black at 
first, but hoaiy white in very old age. Tlio age can lie told from 
the tec'th. Many t'mdl, without distinction of age or sex, are caught 
in traps {kh/ti-aklci), in the fields of young wheat: the people have 
.some e.\cu.sc for thi.s practice, whicti is difficult to prevent, for the 
damage done to growing crops by the uridl at night is very gi’eat 
in and around the hills. 

Should the uridl at any time show serious signs of dwindling, 
it would lx> desinxble to altogether prohibit shooting in a few 
selected Government reserves for a few’ years: if that were done 
thore would Ik; little danger of their extermination. 

The chiukdro, or nnnno deer (the Indian gazelle, Oazella benetti) 
generally called himn, is common in a few ptxrts of the .Salt Range 
uplands, in most of the foot hills on the southern side of the range, 
and in the ravines in some parts of tho northern plateau: they 
ni-o said to bi-ced twice a year in Apnl-May, and October-Xovember: 
buck.s and does are almost always seen together, :md the former 
stvra if an}’thing the more numei-ous, u point in which tliey differ 
fiom the unaV: their honis are xisually alwut 10 or 11 inches in 
length, but there are a fair number with heads an inch or tw’o larger, 
and some are said to nach lt> inches, which is improl)able; but those 
W'hich live in tho submontane tracts are better developed than those 
in tho uplands, and may i^ssibly nearly rt^ach this size.'*> 

Wild pigs are found in the Salt Rtnigo only, here and there 
in large number's, when they do much damage to the crop: wolves. 


ChinLini. 


Pi*. 


tU RowUril W»nl'» lUforit of Pig Oamr, SrJ F,*lilioii, p. 3»J, Hire* headi of S9J, 88J, 
3(4, 851 from " the Punj»b.’* Tb* Iurgett deOniteljr oMoigaoti to tfco Salt Range are 33| and 
31J inohp*. 

i» Rowland Ward's Rr.ivnfeul Rig Oamt, 3rd EiUtioa, p. 2i9, girtm eno bead of 16 Inches 
from Riijpbtins i tbo largest homl from the Dorthom Ponjab Is, bowsrer, 12} iaebas ooljr. 
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foxM, and wild cats occur but rarely, and the same may bo said 
of the {wrenpino : the hare is fairly common ; and .so are hedgehogs, 
rats and miw : the inungoose is often seen. 'Fhcre are no raonkeA's 
in the Distnct, the Uu/jurs talked alxmt at Choa Saidan 8hiih, and 
natui-ally supposed by tho.se who have not seen them to be monkeys, 
wing really a kind of ]X)lecat; there are always a few of them in 

the Gandliala gorge, and they probably occur in other iiarts of the 
I’ange also. 

There are no black buck in the District, though there are 
plenty on the other side of the .riielum in Sln'ihpur and Gnjnit. 

During the six years ending 1900 , rewanls were paid for the 
dostmction of 9 leopards and 55 wolves. 

pigeon is common, e 8 {)eci!illy in the cliffs of 
the bait Range; and the Indian stock-pigeon also vi.sits the District 
in tlio cold season. The Himalayan cushat is met with in parts 
of the hills, and has Ixien shot in July and September; it would 
seem, thcrefora, that it does not migrate. Sandgrouse 
of seyenil kinds, are found in fairly large numliers in parts of the 
Di.stnct, particularly in the 'riial, and in parts of the northern 
plateau. The grey partridge (fifftn-) is fairly common evoryu hero, 
but the black partndge is found very rarely if at all. Another 
partrid^ 18 the rhnkor (hiuiik), which is common in most of the 
higher hills, while the small seeseo (sussi), is plentiful in the lower 
and more ban-en foot-hills and rartnes. Quail, in largo numbera, 
visit the Distnct, os|)ecially the lower parte of it, in the spring 
and autumn, and are said to breed here to some extent, though 
this ^ems doulitful: snipe are veiy rara, there licing no largo 
marshes in or near the tract to bring them to the District; the3' 
are shot in small numljers in ajViiYnear Shah Mulmmmad-wali in 
the ertrome north-west comer of Tallag.tng, also at Kallar Kaliiir, 
and m ^the marshy ground .along the lower part of the Kahiin 
toiTont near Jholum; jack seem to bo more common than full 
snipe, but the nuralx«rs of IxJth are insignificant. The ordinaiy 
bu-stard or vlxirn, here cidled khu'mohr, is fairly' common in iiarts 
of the plateau, ospeciaUy in the west of Tallagang, the/arimira 
fields m the morinng and evening being the liest place to look for 
It. Ihe demoiselle crane or kulmi, here caUed Ha/, is common 
111 the plains near the nver in the cool months, and also in the 
neighbourhood of the Suwan river on the northern Iwundary of the 
District, where the natives make a practice of catching them on 
the wing with a simple knnd of lasso made of a long piece of coni 
wtli a stone at the end of it. The giev goose (mccc) is fairly 
plontifuUlongthe nverin the winter, ami is also met ^vith at 
Kii^r Kahlir, and sometimes on the .Sawan. Duck are also feund 
in the season procticaUy wherever there is water, and are esiieciaUy 
numerous at where they collect in thousands, but 

are approa^ed with difficulty owing to the want of cover: mallard, 
teal, pochard, gadwall, and the ubiquitous shoveller are amongst 
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numerous varieties which visit the district: at places like the 
large ‘ tank ’ close to Chakwtil, as many as six or seven kinds may 
be ^t in half an hour’s shooting. Although there is thus a large 
variety to choose from, the district is certainly not at all a good 
one for small game shooting: almost everywhere there is some* 
thing, but generally it is very little, and even moilerately large 
bags are unheani of. 

Amongst other birds may lx* mentioned the flamingo found 
in large numl»rs at Kalhir Kahar in the cold ^^'eather, and fomid 
nowhere else, it is Ijeliovetl, in the Punjab, except on the neighlxiur- 
ing hill lakes in the Shuhpur part of the Salt Range: the crow 
and vulture are common, the raven sometimes met with, on at 
least one hill stream the kingfisher is seen, tho golden oriole is 
twasiouallv found on Tilla luid at Choa Saidan Slrih, tho )x)uutiful 
little paradise-flycatcher occiwring too at the latter place, where 
there are gardens there are geneiwlly jxirrots, blue jays are common, 
at certjiin times of tho year large flocks of tilltar (the rosy pastor) 
visit tho district, and wage war against the locusts if there are 
any about. Hie osprey has l)eon said to breed on tho cliff of Tilla, 
but it is not knowm to havo been properly identified.*’* It remains 
to note that in a recent abnormally dry winter a number of wild 
swans weiv seen at different places on tho Jhelnm river, and two 
or three of them wore shot. 

Snakes are rather common, especially in tho hills, in some 
[wrts of which (for instance, on the summit of Tilla) they abound: 
the commonest kinds arc tho cobra and karait (Faja trij/iuliam 
and Ihiugarm cxruleins), and tho Echis carinata and dahoia are also 
believed to occur; crocodiles {mufdr) or often seen on mad-ixmks 
in tho river-bed, but very rarely do any harm. Lizards of different 
kinds are common, including tho familiar house-lizard or gecko, 
tree-lizards, and several varieties living in holes in the ground, 
of which the large ijoh is the most ira|K)rtant: a small shotted 
venomous looking lizard is occasionally met with in tho hills, whose 
bite is commonly .supposed to be instautly faLil, it is believed to 
Iw ill I'eality harmless. 

The viahseer and roku are tho commonest fish in the river: 
Tan^’Ot (pro^rly Dhaugrot) in tho north-east corner of tho 
district, opposite the junction of the Punch river with the Jhelnm 
(thei-e stiU a narrow impetuous mountain torrent), has u great 
reputation for its irnhseer fishing: there are of course mahseer in 
the Jholiuu itself, but the fame of Tungrot as a fishing place is 
derived from tho Punch river in tho neighbouring State of lOishmir 
and in Punch, and there seems unfortunately to Ixj uo doubt that 
this has very seriously deteriorated in tho last ten or fifteen years, 
owing to the unmerciful way in which it has been subjected to 
poaching. "Withiu comparatively recent yeai-s a system of netting 

(0 Ih* Vitirkt ej bj I.. Bowrisg, J, A. 8. Vob XIX. 

IMO, PIN 48—tii. • 
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CHAP. I. A. lias been introduced, wliicb is wirried on cbiofly in the cold 
Fhjiical weather, partly because in tlmt season there aie very foAv Euiopean 
Aapccti fishermen about to see whut is going on, but chiefly Ijecuusc 
Fwh. the fish are then in a more or less comatose state, and their 

capture is thus rendered easy. It has Ixien statetl on go^ authority 
that a single cor.ti-actor in the cold wosither of 1698 -b‘j nettetl over 
16,000 ll}s. weight of mnhscer of all sizes from lb. upwards, and 
almost as many in the following year: not many years ago fish of 
from 80 to 60 lbs. were not uncommon, but, as would natundly lx* 
expectetl, the nmuber of fish in the river is no longer anything 
like what it used to be, and it is a long time since there ha.s Ixon 
a good season. It wtis anuoimced in the Press early in 1901 that 
efforts were being made to form a committee with a view to pre- 
serNing the river: it is not knomi whether any practical action 
foUowed.u) 


liuacta. 


It is a curious fact that the agiicultund population on the 
Ixinks of the nver make practically not the slightest use of the fish 
that is to be had at their doors for the catcliing; a villager who 
took to fish eating would be taunted by his friends with eating ver¬ 
min (i'lra) : the fish caught, chiefly at Piud Diidan Kluiii and Jhelum 
itself, are conaxuned almost entirely by the town population. 

Away from tho Jhelum there is little opportunity for fish to 
live, but in some of the small streams of the Salt Range, such as 
that which rises in tho sacred jxools of Kites, small minnow-like fish 
are numerous : in tho pools of tho Siime stream, which soon after- 
wanls Ixecoines salt and di-ies up long l>efore it con roach the i-iver, 
tliere are ivhu of cousideroble size, up to |Jorliaps six |K)und.N or 
more: it would bo more convet to say there trcrc such fish, for a 
few years ago they almost disapjK'ared and stories were heai-d of 
dynamite from the iieighiwuring coal-mines having Ix'on used. 
There are also eels in this .stream near Choa Saidan Shah. 

Swanns of locusts {mahn, AcriJiinn penytinum.) often make 
their appeai'ance in tho district, occasionally doing very groat dauukgo 
to trees and crops: tho lust serious visital ion of this kind was in 
late spring of 1891 , when tho yomig wheat crop in Talhigjuig and 
the pail of Chakw'd adjoining was almost entirely destrox ed, less 
serious damage being done m other parts of the district. ‘lu Talla- 
gang this is well rememliered as tho locust year {makri-n dUi ndl), 
from which tlio agriculturists commonly dateovouts. Locusts have 
several times recently invaderl the district, sometimes in gi-u»t 


( ) A(t«r abora wm written, tba Kaabmir uathoritiea, id FobruuY 1003, inue<| 
reKUHticma, wnlcb hare since been slightly modified, sod now stand ss follows; All tskiow 
o. fish by improper meebods (sach a* fixed engines, wolrs and cbsonels, dynsraite and 
poiMn) IS prohibited j s doss season for nets is enforc^ from ICth October to ISth July 
in Jnngoo pool, snd from Ktli Nocember to ICth July elsewhere. Tiirro is no close season 
for ws except thst in tho dey pools of Jnngoo, Palak, Potah, and Iviwar Amo, and in tba 
Jundion P^l, inclDdlsg the Chokker (Jammn bank) all trolling or fishing, other than by 
casting wth rod and line, it prohibited from Korember Itth to July 16th. The Beserrstioo 
DOW extends from Tsngrot np toKotll, snd inclades all the branches np to thies milss 
dislMWiths wholo riser la guarded by a staff ofwstehsrs, Firiiing licsns** oosj (foTrod 
lihipf) Bi 10 tot Un d»yi or Tim, ud £i, 30 for i poriod sot ixceedisg i ysir. 
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foroo, blit have como at a sea.son when they could not do Tory groat 
damage. Tn the long run jicrhaps more harm is done by the toka, 
a kitul of cnckot, which i.s nhv:i 3’8 present in the siimrnor in grt'ut 
or small niunlM?rs, and sonictimos dot's much damage to the autumn 
crops. 

Most|uitoos and house flies are a familiar plague, except in the 
cold months, hornets aro common alxait houses, and there are 
sandflie.s in plenty at certain seasons in the Pind Diidan Khiin plains 
and some other localities, white ants injuro the young crops in 
sejksons of drought, Ixisides doing ilamago to other property. The 
honej'-lxK? is common in the Salt Range, and the honey is much 
appi-ociatetl by the people, though somewhat insipid. 

Tliere i.s no record of the temperatures in the district at 
different times of the j'ear ; but it is certain that the arid T.lud^ in 
the plains west of Piiul Diidan Khan is amongst the hottest regions 
in India; at Khushab, in the Shahpur District, which is similarly 
situatetl, the temperature in the shade rises day after day in the 
months of May and .lune to 115° or more in the shade: through¬ 
out the year the toiniHiinturo is sen.sibly higher tluui in the rest of 
the di.strict, with the exception of a few places in the same, sort of 
situation, such as DoineH, which lies Ixilow the south face of the 
Xfli range: the cold weather too is jwrcoptibly shorter in those hot 
tracts, the heat Ijeing ofttui unplejisant oven in the middle of Xovem- 
lx)r and at the end of Kebroaiy. In the hills, on tlie othei liand, 
though the climate auinot Ijo called tomiwrate, the heat never 
attains the extreme which is common in the plains of the 
Punjab; and in the winter a bitter north \vind pro'^nUs, tlio cold 
lieing ofP'U severe: light snow falls every few years on the uplands, 
though it never lies long: and in the severe winter of 1892-93 there 
wa.s a heavy fall, which covennl not only the Sidt Range, but prac- 
tically the whole of the plateau to the north of it. Over the rost of 
the district the climate is that of the onlinar}* Punjab plain. 
Tlio cold weather comes to an end in April, alxmt the middle of 
which month the tem|ieraturo liogins to Ix) uncomfortablj' high, and 
continues to rise through Mav' aiul .June, the hottest months, imtil 
the monsoon breaks, asnnllv in the last week of .Juno or the first 
woekof.lulv: with the coming of the rains the temperature falls 
ConsiderabK, though the damp heat which follows any cessation of 
the monsoon for more than a Avoek or ten days is often severe ; «*|d 
the climate of the hoadciuartera station is at such tunes i>articularU' 
trying • the rains gonerallv come to an end about the Ix^gmning of 
September. Towanls the end of that montli the nights liegin to lie 
sensibly cooler, and the beginning of the “ cold weather ’ soon 
follows', about the middle of Octolier, though the heat in the sun re¬ 
mains considerable for some weeks longer: through the winter 
mouths the district enjoys almost ^lerfect weather with bright da^ 
and cold clear nights with generally some frost in the tiro coKlest 
months, intemipte<l at more or less frequent interval* by speUs of 
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cold, raw, rainy weather due to the winter rains, which usually begin 
soon after Christmas, and end with February, though earlier aud later 
storms are not uncommon : towards the end of March the sun 
again becomes poweiful. 

The di.strict is fairly healthy, but not remarkably so, the average 
death-rate for the years 1890 to 1900 having been 31 per thousand, 
which is not veiy different from the Provincial average: as else¬ 
where in the Punjab the people suffer severely in the autumn 
months fiom intermittent fevers, more especially along the Ijank 
of the river, when the floods subside, ana the inundntc<l lands 
begin to dry. In November and December the fever is often 
compHcatetl with pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysenfery and 
diarrhoea are common symptons of the disejjse, while towaid-s the 
end of the season enhirgement of the spleen is often prevalent. 
As might Ije expcctetl, the amount of fever is less in dry years 
than in those of heavy rainfall, but the difference i.s not, as a rnle, 
so great as would be looked for. Tlie worat year in recent times 
was 1892, when herny rains and floods, combined with a severe 
epidemic of cholera, raised the death-rate to 53 per thou.sand, or 
4^ per thousand, excluding the deaths from cholera: while the 
following year, in spite of copious rains and unpix>codente<l floods 
in the .Ihelum river, had a death-rate of only 25 |)er thousand, the 
lowest figure reached in the ttm years. Other prcrv'alent di-seases 
are guinca-wonn, wherever the people are dependent on stjignant 
tanks for their water-supply, while eye troubles and skin (list'ases 
are common in all parts. Stone in the bladder occura chiefly in 
the hilly tracts, in parts of which goitro also is said to lx? not 
uncommon, though it is very seldom actually seen. There is a 
small colony of lepers in one of the villages of the Jhohiin Pabbi, 
which accounts foi* tlie great majority of the 128 persons in the 
district so afflicted; lepers are seldom seen elsewhere. 

The I'egularity ■with which the death-rate,' lowest in April 
(28 |)or thousand), rises to its highest (51) in November, is 
somewhat remarkable: the fomr months ending witli June are the 
healthiest, Avith a death-rate of 28 to 82 per thousand ; next come 
the rains, July to Septemlwr, with Febniarj', 34 to 87; while the 
worst are the months of the autumn harvest and the winter cold, 
Octol)er to January, rvith the high rate of 46 to 51 ixsr thousand. 

Tlie figui'es for the average annual rainfall at each station, as 
supplied by the Meteorological Department from statistics completed 
up to 1 iMlO are as follows :— 


Jlieluui 

Pincl Ibadan Klilln 
Chukwdl ... 
Tallagang 


Inchf«. 

23 

134 

17 

18 


and tliese averages may lx? taken a.s more acciwatc than those for 
the 1.^8t ten years, from which they differ^considerably. It should 
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bo observed, however, thnt tie r»iii.g»..ge staliona at ^elim and ’ ^ 

Tall;,gang aie situate.! at the ejtrcme rast of those Tabafls, and Pkj«c.l 
the rSifall recorded at them is heavier than ‘’'f 
which they represent, for it is well known ™ 

decreases rapidly as one goes westwards away ^ ij 

tbe Find Ihidan Khan gauge also is correct ^ude to 
of only a small part of the Tahsll, the central part of plain. 
Experience seems to indicate an average ramfaU somewhat 
follows: - 


Mort of Tahsil Jhcluin, eastern Cliakwjtl, and tl»e 
cast and central Salt Ran>je . ••• 

Chakwill West, Tallafrang biist, 

I’ind Uailan Klmn, and wt>stcm Salt Hiuiku ... 

Tallagang West ... . 

find Ddtlan KhAn ITial (the western plains) 


Inehei. 

22 

18 

I."* 

12 


For the di.strict as a whole the rainfall is somewhat sc^ty 
and very uncertain, varying greatly from year to year: what, 
LreoveV, is almo.st ns much of importan^ as the amount (> ri.e 
rain is its distribution in time; a small rainfall well distnbutecl 
is in6nitelv suiierior to a hearty fall crowdwl into a few abnormal 
rtc^rms, with ling intervals of aridity both before and afteiwds: 
on this iH)int no statistic-s can give any trustworthy information. 

No destructive cvclones or enrthciuakes are on record: earth- 
cuakos do occur, verj' rarely, but though perceptible enough tlmy 
are too slight to do any npiireciable damage- Tlie detractive flood 
ill Kashmir in July ^1898, until recently the highet on i-ecord, 
was accomiianied by ven' heavy and long continu^ ram in the 
lowei hills and in the Jhelum District itself : the result was a 
flood of unprecedented volume in this part of the cmirse of the 
river and Fmmense damage, with great loss of property ^d some 
loss of life, was caused by it: the town of .Ihelum escai^ with 
luTle damage, but Pin^ Didan KhAn suffered very senous loss, 
which has no doubt contributed something to the decaj of this 
town throi I the loss of its trade. The damage done wa.s, how- 

evrchieflf in the villages of the «u.ZdMract along the nver side, 

Xra ^eal loss of craF. «tock, and other property occurred. 

Subsenuent experience has shown that, as might have been 

exnect^l eUn a helivy floo<l in Kashmir does not necessarily imply 

S^v^Ueyin ms'eTrieS^" 

considerable one. 
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Section B-—History. 

The materials for the history of any particular trjict arc its 
antiquities—mins and coin.s—its present races or tribes and their 
tradition.s, and the evidence of the historians and li’avollers in 
who.so iwges it is mentioned. In the case of this district we have 
the aid of all these, thongh until we come to comparatively recent 
times the information that they furnish is generally extremel}' 
meagre and fragmentary, and there is often considerable doubt 
as to its proper interpretation. 

It will lie well first to notice the various places of historical or 
archaeological interest in the district, and to discuss briefly the 
information offered by its more portable antiquities—coins and 
the like: after a passing reference to trilml history and traditions, 
the historical evidence will lie dealt with, and finally some account 
of the recent history of the tract will be given. I’o some extent, 
however, these subjects overlap. 

Abchjiolooical Remains. 

Tlie site of the present toivn of .Jholum is not old, but the 
mound on which the nulway bungalows are built is undoubtetlly 
of great ago, and many nntit|nities were obtained frem it in the 
excavations when the railway was under construction: these objects, 
which are descrilieil by General Cunningham in his Archaeological 
Suivov Reports, Vol. XIV, np. 4-1—48, are of two kinds, one 
probably aating back to tne time of the Greeks, and the other 
t4i the flourishing ]>eriod of Kashmirian rule, to which most of 
the existing temples in the district appear to belong. 'lliey 
included iron tripods of Greek foim, 2 bims Ixiwls, a complete 
.stone pill.ir, and 2-8 ])illar bases of the same fivdiion: the pillar, 
shown in Plato X^^ of the volume above referivd to, is now in 
the Museum at Lahore (as is also a Htujtim pillar with a rude head 
on one side of it, ajiparently frem the same source), (hmninghain 
considered it to lx? in the later Gupta style, not later than the 
7th or 8th Centurj’ A.D. 

In the village of Kiila, almut four miles norih of .Jhelura, is a 
pilaster, evidently tlio left jamb of a doorway, of stone, alxjut 7 
feet high, having an image at the Ixittom, but in the upper part 
just like the onlinaiy pdlare obtained from old Hindu or .laina 
temple.s, and like the one from .Jhelum referred to alxive: it is 
clearly from the same temple. This KalH j)illar wa.s published by 
General Abbott in J. A. S. B., 1847, plate 24.'*' 

About ten miles north-west from .Jhelum lies the great fort 
of Rohtds. After expelling HumnjTm in A.D. 1.542, the enqH'ror 
Sher Shdh Sdr found it desirable to take measures again.st the 
return of the exile, and against his friends the Gakkhars: ho 
therefore visited the Jhelum hills and selected the 8{x>t, where the 
Kalian torrent bursts through the low continuation eastwaid.s 


(>) On B ScnlpUu* {roa tbB 81 u of BalMpiuOia, J. A. S. B., 1 S 47 , p. OtiA 
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of tlie Tilla range, for the construction of a great fort, to Iw named 

after the fort of Rohtius in Hcngal, the scene of a previous victory. History 

Tlie Gakkhars did all they could to boycott the* builders, and with 

such success that for a short time an axhniji was ])aid for each RoiiUi. 

stone, but eveutuully the work was completed, in 1543 A.D., 

at a cost which, acconiing to two hlstoriaus, works out at alx)ut 

Us. 40,26,000.*'’ The Gakkhars made a feeble retort by building 

some insignificant fortifications near the village of Sultanpur, 

which still remain, 'Ihe fort of Rohtus has a cii-cumfercnco of alxjut 

21 miles, and a dividing wall in addition, ulwutmile long : the 

walls are at theii* biise in miuiy places 30 foot thick, and from 

30 to 60 feet high: there are 03 towers or Iwstions and 12 

gateways, and the walls aiv evciywhero pierced for musketry or 

jjrchen', and hero and there for ciitinon : in the parajiets near the 

gateways are machicolations, from which molten lead could lx; 

|x)ui'ed on attacking troops. The fort has never stooil a sitrious 
siege, and even in meuiffival warfare would have titken a laige 
army to hold it, for some of the gates are remarkably easy of 
access, and but jxxnly constiaicted. It is now in jmrts ruined, 
especially on the north side, whore a consideinble section of the 
walls has collaj>sed; in other places the foundations of soft siuidstone 
have woni away, leartng the walls supported only by the excellent 
moi'tar with which they were construct^. Many of the gateways 
are, however, still imposing, the finest being the Sohal Gate facing 
Tilla, wliich is over 70 feet high : the balconies on the outer walls 
of this gate arc fine 8jx;cimeus of the work of the time, and the 
whole gateway is perfect in spite of the use to wh.ch its upper 
l)art has lxx;n put as a district ivst-houso. Ihe Ixst gjiteways 
after the Sohul Darwtiza aro the Kh^VHS Khnnf, wliuro the roml 
from Jholiuu enters the fort, and tlie Ixingar-klrfna, on the north 
side. The northern part of the fort is soparaUxl from the rest by 
an interior wall, much the same us those on the outside, so^ a-s to 
form a kind of citadel {antlarkvt): within it is a small high buil^ig 
of incongruous appearance, said to have Ixieu erected by Man bingh 
in the time of Akbar. The fort contains two bdolis or wells with 
long flights of hteixs on one side giving access to the water, now 
no longer to lx; found in them: the citadel contains a small ruined 
mosque of the same period as the lost of the fort: and there are 
sevortil inscrijitions over the gateways, but nothing of imiiortance. 

In the body of the fort is the small town of Rohtiis, with a 
fiourishitig biiauir, where old coins are genei-ally to be found, chiefly 
indo-beythiau, and dams of the Surf Kings, and of the Mughal 
Emperors. RohUis was 8ul>8equently visitetl by many of the 
Mughid Emperors and other rulers and invadei-s; but it is not 
associateil with any impoiiant historicul event, and is chiefly 
remarkable for its size and massiveness, and as an example of 
labour wasted. 

m Vot Vh P- U. M A rup««| ud 

(Elliot, Vol. IT, p. A19)» cottaUngo tho BaUoli u A ropoo. 
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CHAP. I, B The best general view of the fort is perhaps that to be obtained 
fi'om the opposite side of the Kahan torrent to the noith: the first 
view of the walls ns the place is approached from the .Jhelum side 
RohU». is also stiiking. 

Until the construction of the Gniud Trunk Hoad, Rohhis was 
a halting place on the main road between Uihoiv and Peshawar: 
about a mile to tlio north is a disused nerat in fair preservation, 
of about the same jxiriod as the fort itself or somewhat later.<’> 

'Ihe followng are extnicts from an interesting article on Rohtils 
in the PioMcer of October 10th, 189/ : 

** Through the gorge in which the fort stands the little river Kahan 
winds its way. In olden times this gorge must Imvo Iwen often used 
for traffic from the mountainous country north of tho Salt Hangc to 
the plains south of it. It is pretty certain that Alexander brought 
his boats from the Indus on carriages to the Jhelum this way, lor 
there is no other pass available for wheel traffic in this portion of 
the range, but how he made this available is, and inuKt ever remain, 
a mysteri. IIow Alexander managed his transport department from 
tho Indus to the Jhelum is a chapter of history that cannot be 
written. Many and many a time tho Gakkliurs of tho country north of 
the Salt Range had used the defile. Armies from Ghazni ami Samarkand 
used it also So that in rncdimval times it most often have witnessed 
armies of cavalry going on their way to the rich plains of the Punjab and 
northern India, to SilUkot, once the capital of a rich district ruled by 
llippostratusand Zoilus and Straton, to Lahore, to Delhi and to Ajmir. 
It must have witnessed their return thinned in their numbers by warfare 
and disease, but laden now with plunder-vast quantities of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, immense stores of rich cloths, and, worst of all, 
iunnmerable slaves, young men and maidens doomed to a life-long captivity. 
There was no advanced post of HindustAn in the Punjab proper. The 
forts protecting the country wore south of the Sutlej. There was no 
unity amongst the RAjas of India. They did not regard themselves as 
a nation, amt in those good old times, free from oppression and rapacity 
and exhaustive taxation, there was no cohesion and no National Congress. 
Tho SultAns of Delhi never dreamt of making a fort in so advanced a snot. 
Wore than a score and a half of them lived and ruled and repelled 
inv'asions from the north (when they could), hut they were too much 
engrossed with either spending tho revenues of tho country on their 
personal pleasures, or heaping them up ubclesely in their treasury, to 
think of any wasteful public works for the protection of iho country. 

“ Tho Mughals came this way to India. BAbar says, * Advancing five 
marches from the bind tho sixth brought us close by the hill of Jud below 

the hills of Balnath Jogi, on the hanks of a river.where we encamped.’ 

This was when ho was on his way to PAuipat, to conquest and to empire. 
After five years of incossaut warfare and turmoil, this pass saw bis return 

_corpse. In his train as conqueror ho had primitive caunon which he 

used to wme purpose at PAiiipat. How he mainiged to transport them 
through tho northern Punjab wo do not know, but cannon could go whore 
carriages laden with boats had gone eighteen hundred years before. 
His army was composed of both cavalry and infantry as well as artillery'. 

It) Id a “ Dsscriptive Notice of the DUuici of JhUum" L. Bowriog, J.A.S.B., iSfiO, 
_ 4 S.AS it U said to have been erected (with tbe thriua of Sbih Jaoiil, near KobUe) 
^ Sbib’ja^, wbo irignsd from 1627«1663 JL D, 
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His infantry were chiefly bowmen. On his return we can imagine the 
bier borne with every sign of grief 8ii<i pomp. In the five yo irs of his 
Indian life the pass had seen much niilita y rralfic. He ha l no for.'ot en 
hig army left behind at Kdbul. and he wa-* con^tantly sen iing piesents of 
plunder from his army of victory to their brethren in arms, the army of 
occupation in K^bul. 

**♦*♦*♦ 

“The two first Mughals made friends with the turbulent Gakkhart 
who inhabited the country north of the Salt Itango. When UumAyun, 
the second Mughal, had been driven from Hindusuin, and his brothers 
had also been expelled, their conqueror, Sher Sh&h, who was a consummate 
general, saw at ouce that he must hniklafoit to hold the Gakkhars in 
check and also to bo an obstacle in the return of the r.xpellud emperor. 
Ho selected tho gorgo of the Kalidn for the fort, and ho could not have 
chosen a better spot. It overawed tho GakkhBr->, and it was in the direct 
road from KAbul to Lahore. Fortune more than smiled on Sher Sh&h. 
The daughter of tho Gakkhar Chief, Siirang Khiln, fell into his hands, 
as did also that doughty chieftain himself. 1'he daughter was given to 
a favonrite general, Kbwfis KliJtn, and the chief was Hayed alive and his 
akin stuffed with straw. The mercies of tho olden time were tender and 
their chivalry renowned. 

**•**♦» 

“ Now for the utility of this stronghold. SherShiih died, and ten 
years after his death Hum£yan returned to India. ‘Tatar Khiin Kasi, 
the governor of Hohtas, although tho fort had been strengthened, made no 
resistance and fled; but Adam Klidn, though he owed service, did not 
join the army.* Yes, it is true Adam Kh^n owed service, but he wouM 
not give it to the family of the murderers of his father, he preferred 
showing bis friendship to the old fnonds of his family the Mughals. 
There is no excuse fur Adam Klidn. The very purpose for which the 
fort was constructed it did not fulfil. 

" One of tho gates of Rohtda, that is now pretty complete, is named after 
Khwds Kbdn, who married the daughter of tho Gakkhar chief, Sdrang. 
This general was not in favour with Isldm Shdh, who cansed him to be 
foully murdered. There is some doubt as to where the corpse was buried. 
Some say Delhi, some Khwdspnr, between the Jhelnm and Chendb. 
Tradition has it that the tomb is the one ontsido the gate of tbe fort, near 
the gate named after him. That tradition is almost certainly wrong. 

" Akbar jnst rested a night at Kobtdson bis way to Kdbnl. Jahdngfr, 
tbe son of Akbar, and grandson of Bdbar, went to Kashmir several times 
daring his reign. In his diary he jotted down the most trivial things. 
Ho noticed both Hobtds and Tilla. Of Rohtds he says that it was 
constructed by Sher Shdh amongst the ravines where it was scarcely 
conceivable that so strong a position could have been obtained. 

" On another occasion Jabdngir tells ns that he stayed at Rohtds and 
got some small partridgns called faiAu, and that its flesh is more tasty 
than thaf of another kind of partriilge callo I knfcaA:. He was a great 
sportsman, and was a oonnoieaenr of game when cooked and nn the 
festive board. Once more Jabdngir visited Rohtd.s. lie had been on a 
forced journey to Kdbnl in the company of Mahabat Khdn, a creature 
wf the heir-apparent, who afterwards became Shdh Jahdn. He was to 


CHAP. I. B. 
History. 

B blit. 


Probably Canat, cbikor. 
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all intents and purposes a prisoner of this mnn. Xfir Jah^n, the beautiful 
wife of the emperor, was a woman of many resources. She obtained 
troops from Lahore, and ordered hlahabat Kl>dn ont of the way. He 
was obliged to obey. Jahdnfcir ndeanced to RohiAs and tbeie for a while 
held his court, but the glory was departed from it. Hohttis has no 
palaces, and the emperor and his suite must have lived in the weather worn 
tents that had been to Kdbnl and back. Jnhdngir vii-ited Kashmir once 
more, but be did not take Rohtas either in going or coming beck. He 
returned to Lahore to die. 

“The other Mughal emperors seem to have made no use whaUver of 
Roht^. But the DurrAni invaders of the Punjab knew its value, and 
they maintained a garrison end povomor there to keep open their 
communications with Kdbul ; but these invaders were only in power for 
a time, they soon had to betake themselves to Kdbul and to stay there. 
In the confusion that ensued the Sikhs rose into power. Ranjit 
Singh at the beginning of the present century obtained Ijahore. Soon 
after he tried to get Kashmir, and in returning from one of his 
unsuccessful expeditions against the unhappy valley passed through 
Rohiiis. One of the most touching events in bis life is connected with 
Rohtto. His general, Hari Sineh, had been slain in battle against 
the Afgbins atJamrtld. The Mabiiidja heatd of his death when in 
camp at Roht^s and the news caused him to weep, for Hari Singh was 
one of the few men whom Ranjit Singh trusted and loved.” 

The monastery of Jogi's on the summit of the isolated peak of 
Tilla, which rises to a liciglit of over 3,200 feet about 20 miles 
west of Jlielum, is undoiibt^Iy one of the oldest religious institu¬ 
tions in Northeni India; it is now known Jts Tilla Gorakh Nath, or 
more u-sually as Jogi Tilla or Tilla simply ; but was formerly 
called Tilla Bahuith, and the name is still well known : the Jogis say 
that BiUnath Avas a prominent disciple of Gorakh Nath, the legendary 
founder of the institution. Cunningham (Ancient Geography of 
India, pp. 104 —G) sees a reference to the phico in a curious fable 
related by Plutarch {De Fluriis)^ to the effect that, when I’onis was 
preparing to oppose Alc.xander in B. C. 326, the royal elephant 
rushed up a hill sacred to the sun,*** and in human speech 
implored him to cease his opjiosition to the invader; and that the 
mountain was aftenvards calletl the ” Hill of the Elephantin this 
Chinningham findh further pi oof that Tilla Ikiluatli is referred to, and 
that the monastery was in existence in the time of Alexander, ” for 
the Macedonians, who had just come from Pei-siu, would almost 
certainly have mistaken the name for Fflnath or Pilniith, the 
‘ Elephant.’ ” All this, howcYer, is mere conjecture, which has no 
critical foundation. All that is really known of Tilla is tliat the 
institntion is of veneiable age; for how many centuries it has 
been in existence there is nothing to show. Of popular traditions 
regarding the place there are plenty : Riija Vikramiiditya of Ujjain 
may be taken to lie an hi.storical pcisonage, hut the popular 
story connecting him witli I'illa has no historical foundation; 

(!) Conningbiiin*i lUtca.ant that Tilta Bitnith maana “ Hill of Uia Son,” U aot, boatarvr 
comet. 
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the pop^r trillion states that his elder brother, Raja Bharthrf 
resign^ the t^ne to become aand a member of the Tilla’ 
monasteiT, as Gorakh Nath’s disciple: detjiils of his journey and 
bi8 acts there are given, and one of the oldest sanwd/w on the hill is 
known as tliat (rf Raja Bharthri: he is said to have founded the 
similar institution on the Koh Kinina hill in Jhang. If he li-red at 
all he lived nearly 1,500 years ago. 


CHAP. I. B. 
HUtory. 
Tillo. 


TiUa again is connected by tradition >vitb the name well 
toown in folk-songs of Pdran Bhagat, a son of Riija Sahvahan of 
aiHlkot, another .somi-fabulous king, of whose timt's there is really 
no historical information : Piiran is said to have joined the Joirf 
fraternity on being restored to life by their head, and to have sub- 
sequcntly founded a well-known monastery in the Rohtak District. 


cj, mentioned in the time of Slier Shiih 

dm” Afn-i-Akbari writes of “the temple of 

Balnath Jogi, which is called Tilla BiilmSth,’’ as la?ing held in 
veneration the/iyirs of Hindustan. 


Thooldy<xj>iVheldby the Jogis of the village of Naugirrfn is 
referred to in a mnad of Aklxir as an aociont grant : it has nxiontly 
^vn rwtori^ after over forty years’ resumption, due to the miscon¬ 
duct of the late gacidi.nashin, with whoso connivance the murder 
of a faqir at Tilla was said to have been committed. There are 
numerous other samth of later kings relating to this jdgir in 
possession of the Jogfs. 

Tilla is supposed to have been sacked by Ahmad Shah Durrani 
about the year 1748 A. D. It is prolwbly duo to this that theie 
is pi-Mtically nothing on the surface or in the present buildings on 
the hill to show the antiquity of the place : it is believed, however, 
tbat it has never Ijeen examined by a trained .ii-chaeologist, and it 
is possible that remnants of earlier buildings might be found : 
one such remnant is probably the handsome carved stone doom^ay 
in the courtyard of the monastery, w'hich recalls, both in material 
imd style, the sc^tures found in the Gandhdla valley near Choa 
Saidan Shah.‘*' 'rtc present buildings are an irregular straggling 
pile of no great distinction : se|iarate from them are a numlx'r of 
masonry tombs, largo and small, of jiast Jogfs, for tboir custom is 
burial not cremation; and there are various storage tanks, of which 
the largest, the Kwar Sar, is merely an ordinarj- emljanked pond on 
a largo scale. There is a fine masoniy tank near the monastery : 
the rude figures surmounting the steps on one side seem to bo 
comparatively recent. The conspicuous shrine on the rocky 
pinnacle to the west (the summit of the hill), commemorates a visit 
paid to Tilla by the Sikh GunS, Nanak. 


(l) Elliot, VoL IV, p. 415. 

(») AnciAot pilgrinugo pt»oe* in Indln, eUH SourUbiog, mnlr abow any oU 
CooUiiul mtontioa rtbuildlog toouoni tot ihU, 
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The Jogis of Tilla have at times in their recent history been 
remarkable less for piety and good behaviour than for the want of 
these qualities: at the present time, however, the institution is in 
good repute, and the (/(iddi-aus/jiH, PirSahj Nath, enjoys the esteem 
of his Muhammadan neighbours as well as of the Hindds. The 
curious use of the Muhammadan title of Pir will be noticed : in this 
the heads of the Jogis at Kot Siirang, !Makhad, &c., follow the 
example of the parent institution: tliese are only two of the nearest 
of the many branches which have from time to time been thrown 
off from Tilla : if the Jogis are to be credited, they still keep up 
relations with such branches as far off as Nepdl and Afghanistan, 
in addition to many in British territory : they claim, and apparently 
with correctness, that theirs is the original Jog! foundation from 
which all others have sprung.*** Formerly a great place of pilgrim¬ 
age, Tilla has in latter days much declined in this respect, 
possibly owing to the competition of more accessible places. - 

The ruins at Dilawar and near Darapur are thus described by 
Cunningham at page 101 of his “Ancient Geography of India 

“ The ruined city near D&rdpur, which has been described by Bumes*** and 
Court'*), hi sitiuited on the west bank of the river, 30 miles below Jhelum, and 
10 miles above JalAlpur. In their time the old mound was unoccupied, but 
about 1832 A. D. the people of DiMwar abandoned their village on a hill to 
the west and settled on the site of the ruined city. Before that time the place 
was usually called Find or “ the mound,” although its true name is said to have 
been Udomnagar or Udinagar. The ruins consist of two large mounds just 
half mile apart, with two smaller mounds about midway between them. 'iTie 
south mound on which DilAwar is situated is about 500 feet square at the top 
and 1,103 or 1,200 feet at base, w'ith a height of 50 or (30 feet. The iiortn 
mound on which old DdrApur stands is 600 feet square and from 20 to 30 
feet in height. Between these mounds the fields are covered with broken 
bricks and pottery, and the whole place is said to be the ruins of a single city. 
The walls of the Dilawar houses are built of the large old bricks dug out of 
this mound, which are of two sizes, one of 114 by by 3 inches and the 
other of only half this thickness. The coins which 1 obtained belonged to 
the first Ind^Scythians, the site must therefore have been occupied certauily as 
early as the second century before the Christian era. Its foundation is attri- < 
but^ to Kiija Bharuti,**) whose age is not known. 

The coins of Muhammadan nilors found at Dilawar are noticed 
elsewhere. 


1» The J' ftti of Till* nre Kanph*(U*, and m the n*mo impliet thoy pioroo the can and 
wear larK« ringa in them,K«ner*IIy of wood; they wear generally clothe* of a light lirick- 
doat onlodrs do not wear th* aacred thread or th« aoalp lock, bat wear thick cord* of block 
wool: they do not abatain from fl-ah: do not marry, being reomitnd ebisfly from Kbatrts, 
Arorai, and Brabmani. They consider that Shir himtalf wai tb« foundar of tbs Jogi com- 
tnonity. and oaprcially worship him a< th* grrateu of all god*. Proporly apoaking the Jorri ia 
a followar of th* Vog* syatsm of philotophy, mainly a belief in th* power of man or*r n^ure 
by m-an* cf autantioa and tbo occult infloenoe of thn will, to lha Jogf of tb* premot dar 
thi* aornre* cbleBy it. thn tradiUoni regarding the doing* of ihoir forraar ropreaenUtiret and 
hsi urn* or no mflamce nn ihmr conduct, thrmgh odoratod men nre quite preporml to aa^ tbo 
trtdiMouai mirorlca rep*»trn|. ahoold a J..gf of .oScient hotinesa make bia appaar^ at Till*, 

of BuddhUUc^^’n “>• Jogi order i. pouibly 

(*) “TrareU in Punjab,” Ac., ii, 51. 

O) Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal. I83ts 472-3. 

(e Perhap* BiJ* Bborthrl, mc note oo Till* abore. 
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Another very old site is at Dhamiak (always so pronounced CHAPJ. B 
locally, but written usually Dhamak), about six miles north of sutory. 
Sohawa Railway Station: the present vUlago is bmlt on the 
old site, which can never have l)een of great size, and m conse¬ 
quence there is nothing left of the old buildings, except the 
materials used for building many of the present houses, these are 
mostly small-sized bricks, but the very large ones also, which are 
almost always pixiof of great age, have been obtained here.^ It is 
practically certain that Dhamiak was the scene of the ^^ination 
of Muhammad bin S^, better known as Muhammad Ghaun, the 
first of the Sultdns of Delhi (A. D. 1193-1205): he had had much 
trouble with the Gakkhars during his reign, and was slam m the 
centre of his camp while marching from ^horo to Gh^i 
by a band of those whoso relatives had l)een killed in the fighting 
^rith his troops. The name of the place is variously mven 
by the historians as Damck or Damiak, Barmliek, and Rathak. 

The principal Gakkliars now deny that their trilw was concerned, 
but the old high road from Lahore, through Ro^ta^ Chakoha, and 
Bakrala, passed on through Dhamiak to one of the Hathia 
and so out of the district; Dhamiak is still heart of h® 

Gakkhar country, and the story of Muhammad Ghaun s d^th w 
not unknoivn to local tradition. It seems clear, therefore, that it 
was here that ho was killed.*** 

About ten mUes east of Dhamiak in the mid hilla n^ 

Jbelum is Makhiand, a hamlet of th^s were 

some lareo plaster heads in the Gandhdnan stylo of art were 
jrZrtMa few years ago. and the foundahons are v.s.blo of an 
Snt bnading.^Myasmall Buddhist monastery, though of tbs 
“ere is no eertS. eyiinee; but the sire of the site is small, and 
to judge from the small amount of matennl about, the budding wa 
nei^ never completed. Tho situation is a very fine one. on a 
bll overlooking a fold of the river; opposite on a iwky crag is Ae 
• nf Tblmkot and beyond tho view extends over the 

CylXrttbg^b the snLs of the Kr./anidl. The 
neighbouring parts of tho Kashmir tcmtory are said to bo rich m 
archsBological remains. 


Ukkhknd. 


A ffood deal has been written about the ancient city of Gi^Mfc, 
A tnvim of Jal4lpur is tho successor: Cunningham 

of which ^ 163 ^)cstimated that Qirjhik may have 

of 'the iiresent town of about S ^ 
bron tnree -t yi^dh Siigar ’ is mentioned m the Ain-i 

Sr tciad^. Voi; 11 , p.283). anditisprolmblywrrectly 
r£ ihat it wS Akbar-s time that the new name of Jalalpur was 

at IfiQflt dottbtfol whether too w T\i««#niikV 

third owitarie. A.D., Burst-., BOdM^t Art in 

India, p. S4 0, 


Jalitpor, 
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CHAP. I. B. adopted in honour of the Emperor (Jalal-ud-dfn Muhammad 

Eiitory. Akbar). The old name is still applied to the reuiains of a small 
Janjda fort on tho l^Iangid Do hill behind Jaliilpur. Cunningham 

jtiiipur. elsewhere writes of the place as one of tho oldest sites in Lidia, 
and says that it extended for a considerable distance along the 
base of the hills to the west. It must be said, however, that 
whatever the age of the place, there is nothing on the spot to prove 
it; the inextensive ruins on the hill to the west are merely those of 
a mosque, and of rough stone huts, such as tho villagers build at tho 
pr^nt time, together with a modem Hindu temple. The identifi¬ 
cation of Jalulpnr with Alexander’s town of Bukephala is discussed 
further on. Here it is enough to say that there is no trace of 
anything Greek in the place now. 

Old Bhen. _ About thirty miles further down tho river, close to Aluuadabad, 
is a short range of low hillocks called burdri, on which are tho 
signs of former extensive habitations: this is another suggested site 
of Bukephala (see below); the modem town of Bhera lies just 
opposite on the loft bank of the Jhelnm, but it is known that it was 
originally^ on the right bank, and everything points to tho 
Ahmadabad htirdri as its old site, Cunningham identifies tho place 
with the capital of Sopei^hes, a local prince of Alexander’s time ; *** 
this seems very doubtful, but of tho great antiquity of tho site wo 
have the evidence of tho numerous ancient coins found on it, and 
we know that it was at Bhera or Bheda that the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Hian crossed the Jhelum about the year A. D. 400'*>. 


The town was taken by Malimad early in the 11th century 
(EUiot’Vol.II, p 29), and again by Turti, a general of Chingiz Khan 
in 1221 A. D. (Elliot, Vol. II, p. 392). Babar’s Memoirs show that 
in his tune, eleven centuries later, tho town was still situated ou tho 
right ^k of the river: it was the furthest limit of his first invasion 
of In(m. Aew Bhera, on the left bank of the river, was founded by 
bher ShAh about 1540 A. D., when ho selected tho site for RohtAs 
fort. 


MkloC 


of Malot very little is known; Cunningham’s 
identificafaon > of this place with the Singhapdra of Hiuen Tsiang 
was ^bt^ oven 1^ himself, and later investigators, such as 
M. A. bton, have decided against it. Tho fort is said to have 
^n bmlt by Rqa Mai, a Janjua chief, whose descendants still hold 
« comes at some twenty generations 

^t^ ^ nothing of tho um of the temple, 

that 13 Halot s pnncipal feature, and which was no doubt built much 

S) Arcbaootojlo*! g.portj, Vol. V, p 00. 

Wbo forTa N-Hfwi after Rija Bh^lra 

W Aichaologieal Beporta, Vd V, p. 85 . 
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earlier, ^ot is situated on one of the highest of those precipitous CHAP. I, E 
SDure wh^h at mte^ala proje^ slightly from the southed Xe of Hul^rr 
the &lt Range and command a wide view over the plains bwow • ^ 

SL temple and gateway u.it. 

de^nbed below ; for some distance below them the stony sloping 

surface of the spur, connecting Malot mth the Salt Range upland 
18 bare except for extensive remains of former houses built 
roughly of stone, just like those now in use: then about 500 
yards from the temple is the present village, ending on the 
north side with a sharp drop of perhaps 100 feet, roughly 
walled at the top, Avith a gateway and tower of comparatively 
recent date; the slope then drops down to join the main body of the 
range. The only remains of much antiquity are the temple and 
gateway aliyady referred to, which are in the earlier Kashmirian 
style of architecture: they are built of a coarse sandstone, which has 
in places suffered much from the action of the weather; the few 
sculptures which remain are much mutilated. The following 
account is abridged from that given by Cunningliam in his Archawv 
logical Reports, Vol. V, pp. 85 to 90 


“ The temple is a square of 18 feet inside, with an entrance porch on the 
emit towards tlie gateways: on each side of the porch there is a round fluted 
pilaster, or half pillar, supTOrting the trefoiled arch of the openmg, and on 
each side of the (inner) door tliero is a smaller pilaster of the watiie j 
a similar trefoOed arch. . . . The four comers of the building outside are 
ornamented with plain massive squaie pilasters, beyond which each face 
projects for 24 feet, and is flanked by two semi-circular pilasters supnortinir a 
lofty trefoiled arch. 


“ On each capital there is a kneeling figure under a half trefoil canopy 
and from each lower foil of the arch there springs a smaller fluted pilaster for 
the support of the cornice. In the recess between the pilasters w a higUy 
ornamented niche with trefoiletl arch, flanked by small fluted pilasters. The 
roof of the niche first narrows, and then widens into a bold projecting balcony 
which supports three miniature temples, the middle one Teaching up to the top 
of the grmt trefoiled recess. 1 he plinth of the portico and the lower wall outside 
are ornamented all round with a broad band of deep mouldings nearly two 
feet in height, b.-neath which is the basement of the temple still four feet above 
the ruins. Tte general effect of this facade is strikingly bold and picturesque, 
. . . rather marred by the introduction of the small pilasters for^ support 
of the cornice. 

“ The exterior pyramidal roof of the temple has long ago disappeared, but 
the interior roof is stiil intact. That of the porch is divided into three squaree 
gradually lessened by overlapping stones. I n the temple itself (by t^ same 
method of overlajiping stones) the opening is reduced first to an octagon, then 
to a circle, which is gradually narrowed until small enough to be covered* by a 
single slab: this slab is gone, but the rest is intact. Though not accurately 
measured, the height of the comice above the basement is almost exactly 30 
feet, inside from floor to spring of dome about 28 feel 4 inches, the remaining 
1 J feet being accounted for by the floor. ® 

“ The interior of the temple is quite plain, and there is no trace of statue 
or pedestal of any kind, it is said, however, that a /infant was once enshrined 
in the centre of the room. This is most prolsibly tjue, as this form of temple 
in Kashmir would seem to have been peculiar to the Bralunanical worship of 
MdhAdora. The figures that are still left on the outside are so much mntiJated 
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that they coaid not bo recognised* It is certain, however, that they are not 
Buddhist figures, |which are easily recognisable even in fragments. 

“ The gateway is situated 58 foot due east of the temple. It ia a massive 
building, 25 by 24 feet, divided into two rooms, each 15i by 8i feet. On each 
side of these rooms to the north and south there are highly decorated 

niches for the reception of statues.covered by trefoil arehee wUchsprag 

from flat pilasters! • E»ich capital supports a statue of a lion under a half 
trefoil canopy, and on the lower foils of the great arch stand two small pilas¬ 
ters for the support of the cornice, like those which have already bwn descnbed 
on the outside of the temnlo. The roof is entirely gone; but judging from the 
square shape of the building, it must have been pyramidal outside, with flat 
panelled ceilings of overlapping stones inside. 

“ The shafts of the large pilasters have 12 flutes in the semi-circle. The 
capitals are of the true Kashmii^ stylo of Doric, with the usual ornamented 
toras; but the spread of the cavetta, or hollow moulding aboTO it, is greater 
than in any of the Kashmirian examples, which are more like the apophygea of 
the Greeks. But the base is the most peculiar feature of the ilalot pilastera. 
It is eveiywhere of the same height as the plinth moulding, but differs entirely 

from them in every one of its details. These bases.have a canons 

opening in tho middle: .the mouldings thus cut away are portions of a 

semi-cwlo, and as the complete semiTcircle would have projected beyond the 
mouldings of the basement, it sremedi prol^able that this device of removing the 
central portion was adopt^ to save the making of a projection in the base¬ 
ment to^rry it. llio effect is perhaps more singular than pleasing. At first 
it seemed that these pilasters were without bases, but as these peculiar mould¬ 
ings are found nowhere except immediately under the pilasters, they are clearly 
intended for bases, however strange and unusual their forms may appear. 

“ The people have no tradition about tho temple, and ascribe its erection to 
the Kauru-PAndu, or Kauravas and PAndiivas. 'I'ho same thing is said of all 
the temples in Kashmir.” 

The article is accompanied by a general plan, not very 
accurate, a ground plan of the temple and gateway, and a sketch 
of one of the pilasters, showing the peculiar base referred to alxive. 
To judge from the description, the buildings must have been in 
muca better preservation in 1872-73 than they are now. The 
temple was visited in 1843 by General Abbott, whose account in 
the Journal, Asiatic Society of iiengal, 1849,“’ is accompanied by a 
sketch of the temple. 

The ugly excrescence on the roof of the temple was added 
in Sikh times to serve as a look-out place. 

About three miles north-east from ^Inlot, on the road to Dalw^l, 
is a valley irrigated by a small perennial stream : by one of its pools 
are two temples, one old and the other recent : the latter was built 
for the reception of a Buddhist sculpture found about fifty years 
ago by villagers ploughing their fields at IVanila, a village on the 
next spur of the bills to that on which Malot is situated : this sculp¬ 
ture consists of a sonieivbut elulxirato gi’oup, about by 21- feet, 
which was taken from the finders by certain Hindus of Dalwal and 
set up by them in tho small Shivganga temple : having recently 
(1901) been broken by some mischievous person, it Ixoame useless 
to them, and the fragments wore secur^ and sent to the Lahore 


(U Btwxiix of Gmk SoDlptor* in Potowar, b; Capt, Jamei Abbott, with aavtn platoa. 
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iluaenm, where the piece was restored ; same fragments, however, ' 
are missing. The central figure, some 15 inches high, is, according Hiitory. 
to Dr. Bnrgess, a seated Bodhisattva, very probably ilaltreya ; to 
right and left, separated from it by highly ornamented piliisters, fnd 

are standing figures of Buddha (about 8 inches) ; above, on either 
side, are cross-railed balconies, with four figures, which may 
represent Devas ; at the top is a seated Btiddh t adored. The 
modillions above and below the balconies are intrresting, being 
carved with animal faces. The whole slab (which originally 
contained 13 or 19 figures, some now missing, others mutilated), 
is a sort of small shrine, to which the p.nsser-by would pay 
reverence, and repeat a maniraP^ It does not seem to belong to 
a very early stage of Gandbara art. The Waral.s site, where it 
was found, does not seem to have been farther e.xplored. 

The older tomplo at Shivganga is in the Kashmirian style, 
apparently of a rather late period, but it has been •'^e^tor^.” 

In it there is (or at any rate was a few years ago) a fine black 
stone image of Dnrga, of considerable age. 

Going eastwards along the Salt Range the next places of SfUi »ad 
interest are KitAs and the Gandhala vnllfy, separated from Kitns by 
a lofty hill, both about 8 miles from Shivganga, and in a straight 
line 10 miles from Malot. The remains at these two places may 
conveniently be cnsidered together for reasons that will appear 
further on. They will first be described as they now are. 

Kit4s<** is sitnated in the centre of the Salt Range, opposite 
Find Dddan Khan, from which town it is 15 miles distant, at a 
height of over 2,000 feet above the sea : it He^ between low stony 
hills, at the head of a small ravine that gives accfss to the eastern 
end of the great Rahtin upland; it is remarkable chiefly for its 
sacred pool visited every year by thousands of pilgrims who come 
to bathe in its holy waters; these are fed by springs in the piol 
itself, from which issues the small stream flowing down by Choa 
Saidan Shah, and so into the Gaudhdla valley and down to the 
plains. The pool is of irregular shape, about 200 feet long, 150 
broad at the ppper end, narrowing to 90 at the lower end, whore 
it is spanned by a low stone bridge : it is reputed to be bottomless, 
but soundings did not show a greater depth than 23 feet. The 
water is pure and clear, and is crowded with small minnow-like 
fish. Round the pool has grown up a little colony of Brahmans, 
in charge of the various temples surrounding it, and of the houses 
|or the reception of the pilgrims who come to the annual Baisdklii 

■ ■ — — - --- 

(1) X yrrj nmitar r«Uf( trom Toiaftai U flforrd on paice 130 of Dr. Snrften' BuUhitt Ar 
in India, 1901. 

■1) Th* Bnbinuiic*! (tory (eonUined in n Sankrit Idhitnja of th« Tfrtba) r*latra that 
Shiva waaao inconaolabla for iha deaUi of hi*«iff> Sail, that tha toara rainad firm bia 
and formad tha two aarrad pool* at Ptiahkira in Ajmir, and Kiiia or Kalikaba, “ rainiof eyrt." 

CnaainKbain kaa articlra on Kitia in ArcbliK>lapcal Brperta. Vol. II, pp. IBS—193 1 
▼oL pp. 90—93, and Ancient Gtographj, of India pp. 124—12S. The tanplaa were altp 
ItfcTibad bx Abbott in Jornnal, AeiaticSoaie^ of Bengal, 1E49, p. 181. 
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CHAP. I. B. fair in the middle of April, and bj whose offerings they live; with 
Biitoty. exoplions these pr<e.sta are ignorant and quarrelsome, and 

Kiii* Hnd ra. snt popular in the neighbomdiood. 

Gandiiiu. (’uiiiiiiig.'iam gives tlie following account of the remains at 

Kit^s 

“ The pof»l is partly artificial, the rock having been cat away to enlarge 
the naturul ba-.in in the bed of the Ganiya Nala. Just above the pool there 
is a strong masonry wall 2^ feet thick un<l 19 feet high, which once dammed 
up the stream so as to form a largo lake ; but only the land portions are now 
standing, and th * water disappears entirely am mgst the broken rocks and 
ruins of the embankment. 'I'ho Brahmans say Uiat the dam was built by 
Kiija I’atiik, the Dewiiu or minister of some King of Delhi, for the purpose 
of turning the water away from the holy pool of KitAksh. There certainly 
is a channel cut through tlio rock, for 122 feet in the length, which would 
have cairi-d off the waters to a point below the tank, but as there are 
springs in the pool itself, it seems more probable that the dam was made to 
retain water for irrittation. Tliis channel was originally a tunnel, but the 
roof has fallen in, and the lock still orerhangb on iioth sides in rough 
nnch'selled masses. 


“About 800 feet below the pool, tbeGaniya Nala passes between two 
nst-topped lulls, about 200 feet in height, on which the ancient town is said 
to have stood. On the west hill, named Kotera, 1 traced several walls and 
towers of the old fortifica'inn;, and the remains of a brick building which the 
people call BAdu>ka-MakAn or SAdu's house. The bricks are Id4by9| by 
2i inches. In the middle of the north side of the hill 1 traced the walls of a 
gateway loading down to a lower enclosure,at the esst end of which stand the 
Sat-Ghnra or ‘ seven temple*.’ Th^se are the only ancient remains of auy 
interest ilial now exist at Ki'As. The upper fort is 1,200 feet long by 300 
feet and the lower fort 800 feel by 450 feel, the whole circuit being about 
3,o00 feet, or Iojs than time quarters of a mile. But the whole circuit of 
KilAs, including the ruins of the town on both bunks of the stream above and 
below the fort, is ^bnnitwo miles. 


TIio b'at'Gliaraor‘Seven temples ’are attributed to the I’Andus, who 
arc said to have bved at KitAa during a portion of their twelve years' wander¬ 
ings. On examining the place carefully I fonuil the remains of no loss than 
twe ve temples, which are clustered together in the north-east coruer of the * 
old fort^ Iheir general style is similar to that of the Kashmir i mplci, of w hich 
the chief chawterisucsare dentils, trefoil arches, fiutod p.llurs, and pointed 
roo s, "11 of which are found in the temples of KitAs and of other places in 
the oalt Baiigo. Unfortuuately these temples are so much ruined that it is 
imp^ible to maVo out their details with any accuracy ; but enough is left 
to show that they bebmg ihe later styleof KasbmitiAa architecture which 
prevailed under the Karkota iiud Varmma dyuusties, from A.D. 0-5 to 939; 
an ns the ^a!t Rango liclonged to tliu kmgduiii of K*sbmir duiiug the 
greater part of till* iiiiio, 1 beli ive that these temples must be assigned to 
the period of KashmiriAu dominutiuD. 


0 hai-Ghara group of temples is formed of six smaller temples placed 
10 pairs at r.gul .r disiances about one large central fane, and this again is 
ounce with the ivmains of a very large temple wLicb is situated due east, 
ee istant. 1 he whole of the smaller temples have been so often 
orc< ant pla*tere'l that they have suffered more from the repairs of men 
1 * •^“ysgrs of lime. The body of the central fane is now altogether 

hicWon by a thick coat of plaster, the onfortunate gift of GulAb Siugh.- The 
ac'i / ^ the east consists of a mound ot ruins resting on a base- 

1 evt long by 50| feet broad, which is in rather bettor presorvatiojg 
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than the Sat-Ghara humpies. Ite design, too, i* quite different, as it is divid«l CHAPJ. 
into a number of sniall ^ncls or recesses by broad pilastere after the stylo of the Hjitory. 
tope basement at ManikiAlu. 'I’hero is nothing now remaining awut the base* 
t ment to show whotlier it belonged to a Buddhist tojio or a Bnthmuncal temple, 

*,ut over the doorway of a modem temple to Rdnm Chandra, which is ck^ by 
a the north side, there is a three-headed and four-anned male figure tliat w 
, aid to have been found in tlu’' mass of ruins overlying the Ixisenwnt. The 
statuo is of red sandstone throe feet high. Tlio throe heads are different in 
the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to the left a hon. Fliw d'ffera 
from every other three-headed statnc that I have yet met with ; but it w, I 
believe, a representation of Vishnu as the Supremo Bemg, toe 
*ing Vishnu Narayina, the creator, the Wr'a h^d Vushnu VanUia, the 
jserver of the nniverse, and tlie lion’s head, V’ishnu Narslunga, the destroyer, 
hero is nothing else about the figure to show what it us intended for, as 
there are oidy lotus flowers in three of the luinds, and the fourth rests on the 
hip.” 

As regards the “ great ruined fane to the ea.st ” it may hero 
be noted that Dr. Stein has no doubt that it is the liaso of a xlujxt. 

Two miles almost duo cast of Kites is the vilhige of Clioa 
Saidan Shah, and from Choa the Gandlnila valley e.xtends in a 
south-westerly direction : the narrow IxhI of this xnlley is itself 
about 2,000 feet above sea-level, but the hills on the north, which 
divide it from Kihis, rise to a considerably gi eater height, in a 
succession of bold cliffs, while those to the south are lower and nse 
more gently. The whole forms, perliai»s, the best e.vainplo of hdl 
scenery that the district contains. Through the valley i-uns the 
Kitas stream, and on its bank is a mound from which, and from 
the level ground adjacent, an immense amount of sculptured stone 
has been obtaineil, as w'ill lie stated more particularly further on. 

The valley is now a GovenimCht Reserved Forest, and is one of the 
most productive, lx)th of wood and grass in the district. 

Tlio interest of these two places centres round their identifica¬ 
tion with the city of Singhnpum and the adjoining Jaina tomple.s 
descriU-d by Hiue’n Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim of the /th Centuiy. 

His own account of what he saw will first lie gi\en 

The kingdom of Sang-ho-pu-lo is abiiit 3,J500 or ZfiOO Ji in circuit. On 
the west it holders on the river Sin-tn (Indus). 'I ho caiutal is about 1 4 or l.> 

U in circuit ; it borders on the mountains. The crags and preoipioes ."“idi 
surround it cause it to be miturally strong. The gn-iiiid is not highly cultivated , 
but the produce is abundant. The cluiiate is cold, the people are fiew, luid 
value highly the quality of courage ; moreover, they are much gveu to d«*it. 

The oount^' has* no king or rulers, but is in deiwndenco on kashmir, kol 

far to the south of the capital U a s/m;w built by Asoka-raja. The decoratwnt 
are much iniiireil : spintual woiiilers are continually connected with it. By 
its side is a sfiuyloirdm/i. which is deserted and without priests. 

To the south-east of the city 40 or 50 li w a stone t,tnpa, which wi^s ouili 
bv Asoka-raia ; it is 200 feet or so in height. There are ton tanks, wlucu are 
aireUy connected together, and on the right and left are covered ston« 
(balustrades) in different sliapes and of strange character. The water of thj 

111 Bcal ‘1 Sj-yu-ki. from th* Ckin«t« of HiMn TsUng. 4- D. tfii, VoL I, PP- 
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tauks ia clear, and tbe ripples are sometimes noisy and tnroultuous. Dragons 
(serpents) and various iislice live in the clefts and caverns bordering the tanks, 
or hide tlu-niselves in the waters. Lotus flowers of the four colours cover the 
surface of the limpid water. A hundred kinds of fruits surround tliem and 
glisten with different shades, the trees are reflected deep down in the water, 
and altogether it is a lovely siMt for wandering forth. 

By the side there is a Mnghardma, which for a long time lias been with¬ 
out priests. By the side of the ttupa, and not far off, is the spot where the 
original teacheri't of the wliite-robed hepetlc8'*> arrived at the knowledge of the 
principles which he sought, and first preached the law. There is an inscrin- 
tion placed thero to tliat effect. By the side of thLs spot is a temple of tiio 
Devas. The jiersons who frequent it subject themselves to austerities ; day 
and night they use constant dili^nce without relaxation. Tlie laws of their 
founder are mostly filched from the jirinciples of the books of Buddha. ITiest' 
nKMi are of different cla.sses, and select their rules and frame their preceiits 
act'ordingly. The great ones are culled Bhikshus; the younger are called 
Sraumneras. In their ceremonies and mode of life they greatly resemble the 
priests (of Buddha), only they have a little twist of hair on tlieir heads and 
they go iiaktHl. Moreover what clothes tliey cliance to weai art* white; such 
are the slight differences which distinguish them from others. The figures of 
their sacr^ master they stealthily claw with that of Tathagata; it differs only 
in point of clothiug; the points of beauty are absolutely the same. 

Canningbam was tbe first to suggest tbe identification of Kitils 
with tbe Singbapura of Hiueii Tsiang; but be found it difficult to 
decide between Kitiis and Malot, and his final opinion was in favour 
of the latter, though he admitted that it did not agree in all particu¬ 
lars with the description. In none of his accounts was there any 
mention of Jaina ruins ; this led Dr. Stein to visit the Salt Ran^ 
at tlie end of 1889 in onler to clear the matter up; the following 
account of his ojienitions is abridged from his letters to Prof. Biih- 
ler, published Ijy the latter in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Yol. IV, 
1890, pp. 80-85 and 200-201 

Immwliatcly on his arrival Dr. Stem heard from tin* villagers tliat there wu.s 
a place called Mart? in the GamdhAla valley, which yielded stone images and 
beautifully can-ed blocks, such as bad been taken a few years before to build a 
new brid^ at Choa Saidan ShAh ; ho satisfied himself that the materials of 
this bridge, which are jiartly adorned with rehevos, must have been taken from 
an old temple, fie therwfore went on to visit Murtl. “I followed the stream,” 
he proceed-s, “ which flows from Kotos down the GamdhAla valley, and was not'a 
liukj surprised when my guide, after a march of about two miles, showed me 
the place where all the sculptures liad been found in a spot which seems to 
agree most remarkably with Hiuen Tsiang’s descri])tion. The bed of the 
KetAs brook forms with the narrow and very picturesque GamdliAla valley a 
mimber of small pools, and at a bend where there are two larger basins, stands 
the hill of Murti; it rises on a base of solid sandstone to about 100 feet above 
the level of the water, and at the top expands into a small plateau, alxiut 2.5 
feet long and 190 feet broad. On Utis plateau lies a small mound alxmt 40 feet 
liigh, and on its west side an enormous mas* of rubbish, marking the site of an 
apciCTit temple. Two trenches, about 70 feet long, which run north and west, 
show where the walls stood, the fundaments of whicli were excavated eight years 
*8” (*'• ®.» J881), by order of the Assistant Commissioner, to furnish material 


(1) Mkhirfia. 

(1) TU* r*(«n to tho Brstiabarm Jain**, 
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for the bridge at Cboa. Small fragments of richly ornamented capitals and CHAF_1. B. 

friezes can Ixj picked np without trouWo fnmi the heap of rums, h rom the 

ton of the hill 1 heard ibe mtirrauring of the brook, which, on leaving the pnn- 

cifal pool, forces its way tbnmgh bouldei^. Dem^ groups of tiees such as “«* 

Hmen'rsiang describes, are reflected m the limpid water of the pools, whjch 

still swarm with fish.” * * * 

Excavations of the Murti mound made then and sub^uently brought to 
liizht rough mortar-coverod walU of white sandstone, two feet thick, ‘*J«>«ing 
that this is not a natural mound but a true ttupa ; and over 30 catncl-UAs of 
sculptures and architectural ornaments were obtained aiid removed to Lahore 
from this site- the sculptures included two clothed female figures, resembhiig 
those in the Jaiiia caves at Eluru, bui of far bc-tter executmu ; and two male 
figun^-one, two feet high, representing apjmreiitly some atteial^t or niuior 
deity engng«l in worship, and the other, 1J feet high, being pos.sibly a repn-- 

sentationcdlndnt; similar figuros of liidra occur in the Jama teiiii)k>s at 

Vliim and Ankai \ small fi^re of a Jina, la-ated ni the conventional s(|uat. 
ti g^p^^ln was altV.und.^()f Uie arohitcctural ornaments, the nmst n. 
poSa^Twas a column five fcHit high nmiarkable for its ek-gnnce of styk and 
w-rkmanship ; the hundreds of smaller pieces and fragments found all show 
the same finish and neatness of execution. The hoped for inscription was not 

found. 

Dr Stein records tliat the Miirti temple is locally awnbed to a “ Ri]a 
Phatak, wlio teigniHl before tlic time of RAja M&n,’ and that the fact of its 
having belongesl to the Jainas is still known. 

The distance liettveen ^Iiirti and Kitas (by way of the stream, 



pni. is snj^s^ to have been, not where modeni Kitiis is. but on 
the plain to the north of it. the dmcrepancy t.s not fireat. Dr. 
Stein’s oh-servations on Kitas in the letters alwve referred to are as 

follows:— 

1 wa-soon convinced that there is at Ketds no group of tanks such as 
J MUWII ^ t_Inovitwr IKa ntm tatwck »ww-v1 


of Ibo Sat-Cflmm snow tne 

SlWliire. On lurthni- nnquirj- teRanling anc.-M I«atw I Inhn; to 
and'de^eU^hfscllcd oniaments which I h^ found in ^ "'y »H11 

two "““y ^IJCTar^cnt from the same red sandstone, which funii.shrd all the 
same plac-e. Tliev cut w 

'^" nhw we^e^ntendt;5 for fitting in wooden railings. The sculptures on their 
as ^ . decidedly in Uio Jnina style, showmg .seated naked male 

S^'ith Jarhmds in their Imuds; you will und^tand that they fore,bly re- 
Iigui^ wi w Tsiaiig’s “ balustrades of difiereiit shapes and of strange 
nundoil me of Unien isumg o , g. 


lay to the ^“‘h of ^ ^ further north, to be the site of the ancient town. 



1 
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CEIP. X. E north-webt of the Jaina Jeniplea. That Ketis possessed greater iinportanoo than 
that derived from iU " N»g4 ” (sacred tank) is proved by the remains of ancient 
forts on the surrounding bilk, which would not be necessary for a mere place 

oJadA^****^ of pilgrimage. 

“ Dr. Steiii’a identifications of Singhapura with the Kiti'ia 

locahty and the Jaina temple with Mdrti, were accepted without 
hesitation by such an eminent authority as Professor Buhler. 
There is very httle to be seen now at cither place; the 
main temple at Kitas has been restored out of all recognition, the 
smaller ones are in a ruinous condition, and the stupa is a shape¬ 
less mound, though its base is clearly traceable: there are, however, 
the pieces of sculpture described by Dr. Stein, and there are some 
more at various places in Choa Saidan Shah, fourlwingin a dhami- 
sdla there, and some fragments are to be found in the Assistont 
Commissioner’s compound and elsewhere ; the sculptures obtained 
by Dr. Stein are in the Museum at Lahore. At Mdrti, all 
that is to be seen is a heap of earth and sliapeless stones, 
with a trench throrrgh it cut by a district official some years 
ago, to no useful purpose. It is to be hoped that further ex¬ 
ploration will be left to exports.*’* 

Nuduk. About fourteen miles due east of Choa Said-in Shah, between the 

villages of Biighunwabi below and Anv above, the outer Salt Range 
makes a rumarkiible dip; the road over the hills Avinds up the face 
of a steep rocky hill, with perpendicular precipices at the sides; so 
that in former days the holder of this hiU had the absolute com¬ 
mand of what is one of the most obvious routes across the range. 
At such a place it is not surprising to find extensive remains. 
There seems to have been once a temple, a fort, and a large village, 
of which, however, little now remains; the temple is in mins, but 
enough still stands to show that it was two-storeyed, with a flight 
of stairs leading to the upper storey; and tluit round the second 
storey there was a iiassage, also in the walls, leading into the upper 
room. The largo restored temple at Kitiis, by the way, has the 
same internal structure, and in this respect probably retains its 
original fonn. The Nandana temple is, like others in the Range, in 
the Kashmirian style, and stands on a platform apparently of very 
great age, much older probably than the temple itself.**' Of the 
fort, two semi-circular b^tions are still standing on the south face 
of the hill, with steeply sloping walls, made of large well-cut 
blocks of sandstone. The village was built as villages are now, 
the houses were of stone and mud, mortar lieing used in exceptional 

<>> Dr. Siaia writM (190S) lAmt om k viiit paid in 1901 ba aacrrtainad that many anciaat 
ooini ar« found •rtj jwur in Uin Bnldi of DnnniAl, particularly on and nnar tba low ridico 
known aa rind, } mil* oatt of tbo Tillapo. HU obaorratioua left littio donbt that tba open 
rall'j north of Katia and »ootL of tba Xakha ridgo waa oaoo ooeapiod by a larna town, aa 
auppoaad by local tradition. Bo adda that be doea not think lharo U mach left at Murti 
that ia not riaibla; tba tcmaini of tba tampla ware complataly cleared by bin, ana all that 
rtmaina of tba itwpa U tba email abapalaaa mound rafenad to. Tba alopaa of tba natoral 
hillock omy conceal dibria from the trmpta and iiupo which bad rotlad down, but ba dori not 
baliara that atmrtnral ramaina in aitu atill await axeaTation. 

( 1 ) Tbia Mmpla diffara fmm all nthara in tba diotriot in facing ia tba waat inataad of tba 
aaot I im tbia it raaamblaa tba large lampla at Arob napr Sukaaar. 
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cases only. In later times a mosfiue was added close to the CHA^I.1. 
temple, and this too is now in a ruinous state: in its courtyard is a Hiitery. 
fragment of an inscription of the same period, now too far gone 
to be legible. This fort of Nandana is mentioned in the histories 
of the invasions of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznf, a fact which, some¬ 
what strangely, seems to have hitherto escaped notice: Ferishta 
teUs us that in 404 H. (about 1008 A. D.) Mahmud against 
Nanddna in the mountains of Balnath, when Jmpal, son ^ of 
Anandapal, was ruler of Lahore: the fort was surrendered to him, 
and leaving a man of his own in charge, ilahmdd went ofF to 
Kashmir, in pursuit of Jaipal, who h^ fled there. ^ In the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari there is the same story, the place l^ing call^ 

Nannana or Nandana, and it is stated that again in 410 H. amhmud 
came against Raja Nanda and Kiija Jaipal and defeated them at 
this place. The identity of name, combined with ^e agreement 
of the site amongst the mountains described in the histories, leases 
no doubt that the fort above Bagluinwiila is the one referred to. 


The fort of Nandana appears several times in later history: 
early in the 18th Century it was held by Karar-ud-din Karmam 
who was dispossessed by a general of Jalal-ud-din Khwanmi; 
but after the defeat of the latter on the Indus by Changez Khan, 
an officer of the latter, Turti the Mughal, took the place and put 
its inhabitants to the sword. <>» It appears again in the Ust of 
places conquered by Altamsb.**’ 

The country to the north of the Salt Range contains but few 
remaini of archajological interest: there is an old Buddhist well at 
.Maira, a village at the foot of the range ten mdes wMt of Kallar 
Kahar, which has been described by Cunningham at pp. 93-4, Vol. V, 
Aiohieological Survey Reports. The weU is square-mouthed for 
the topmost 10 feet, and contained Kbaroshthi inscnptions on 
three sides, of which the report rave several versions in plate 
XXVIII accompanying it. Cunnin^am thought he made out, 
almost certainly, the date, Samvat 58, but that nothing more 
could lie made out, until the inscriptions were removed from the 
wrell and cleaned: two of them were so removed by Mr. J. P. Rawlins 
of the Punjab Police, and are now in the Lahore Museum: they are 
dealt with by Dr. Fuhror in the Progress Report of the Archaeological 
Section, North-West Provinces andOudh, for 1897-98; but unfortu¬ 
nately the only portion readable with certainty proved to be the 
word Sramancra, or “ Buddhist lav brother.” The third inscription, 
it is presumed, remains in the well. 

There is another small square-topj^ well, about 8 miles 
ii south-east of this, close to the village of Qadirpur. in the Tallag^ 

1 Tahsil, which is also probably very old: the people there say that 
^ it was not constructed in their time, or the time of their immediate 


<h Oaff't Chronology of Indik, Vol. I, p- MS. ^ 

(l» Bnrorty'* T.boqit-i-Jfooiri, p. 53». Tbo n*m# tpponrt to mom 

|ntSta*i wo Btoia’i B»jo Torongm'i Vol. IV, p. 2J3 ui Vol. VII, PW 
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predecessors, but was bi-ought to light by a villager ploughing his 
fields a good many years ago, having been previously coverwl. 
It has no inscriptions. 

Some twelve miles cast of the junction of the Smvan with 
the Indus, between Makhud and Kiilttb^h, and almut three miles 
due south of the villa^* of Shah Muhaiumiid WiUi in the north¬ 
west comer of the district, is an old temple called Kalar or Sassi 
da Kallura, which has hitherto escaped notice. It is situated at a 
height of about 1,100 feet above sea-Iovel, on the edge of a hillock 
rising steeply fiom the l)ank of the Kas Leti, one of tho ton*cnts, 
tributarj' to tho Sa^Vltn stream, which descend from the northern 
face of tho Salt Range ; it here passes through a rough tract of 
hillocks and ra'>'inc8. ITio temple is in a iiiinous condition, due 
largely to the gi-julual wearing away of the soft saiidstouo hillside 

on the edge of which it stands, and its further decay will probably 
bo rapid. j tr j 


A few of tho principal measureracuts aro as follows 
extenor : extreme length, including jwrtico, 22^ feet; extromo 
breadth, 16 feet; height 23^ feet, excluding the pile of bricks on 
one comer. Interior : the temple is a square of 7j- feet, and the 
jwrtiTO hatl apparently almost the same Hoor measuroments. 
Height from floor of temple to top of dome, 14} feet; to top of 

up^r chamber, including tho thickness of the l>eams alwve it. 
lo| feet. 


Tlie temple is built of large bricks, 2 inches thick, varyin<» 
ro* 1 ^ 1 * ^ or more, and in breadth from 

10 to 10, inches. On the outer walls these bricks are elaborately 
carved m decorative designs of a simple character. 

Within the temple (which was reached through a portico 
divided from it by a short pa.s3age), at a h*‘ight of 7 fwt from the 
floor, is a band of ornamentation, 8 inches deep, repeating part of 
that on the outer walls l>e interior of temple Ld portico Vs 
otherwise plain ; it shows signs of having lioen once plastered. 

len feet the floor tlio comoi-s are filled with six coui-ses 

of overlapping bncks, which gi-atlually roduco the opening to a 
circle. Above come Uurteen courses, nine laid flat and tli? last 
foni on their edges ; th^ form a dome ending in a small hole, of 
whmh the covering w no longer in place, the dome being otherwise 


Alme the dome is the roughly laid brick flooring of a small 

weather-worn teams .still remain in place. Evenrthinrr, p.acticallv 
above this has disappeared. On one comer stands a rougirpiifS 

W Tho umj.!. bM b«ca a.Kribcd in J. E. A. 8, 1003. p. 33i (4 pUi,.).-- 
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'^e temple faces due oast, commandiDg a wide view in tliat 
direction as well as to the north- Immediately in front is the 
s^p slope of the hill, which has evidently lost much by erosion 
since the temple was built. One side of the portico has been 
completely undermiueil, and has fallen, carrying with it the roof 
of the porch ; I he slope below is covered with their diibris. 

In the graveyard of Slnih Muhammad Wall stands a block 
of himat (tufa) stone, 12 by 8 inches in section; part is buried 
in the groimd, but its length seems to lie about 5 feet, and it is 
only part of the original block. This stone is said to have stood 
erect in the centre of the portico entrance of the Kiihir temple ; 
when the portico oollu{)scd the stone went with it down the hill, 
and this, one of the pieces into which it wiis broken, was eventually 
carried off by a man of Sbdh Muhammad Wali for use in building 
a hou^. He fell ill and died soon aftei'wai'ds, and tho villagers, 
a^ribing bis fate to the anger of tho spirits guarding tho temple, 
disposed of tho stone by using it ns his gnvvostouo. Tho block is 
merely a rough-hewn sLib, andean haiilly have lieen useil as a pillar 
as is stated; it was more prebalJly tho sill across tho entrance of 
the portico. 

There is now no siginof imago or pedestal of any kind in tlio 
temple ; but the floor is choked with a mass of rubbish, w'hich has 
not been cleared out. Partial excavation, to ascui*tain tho level of 
tho floor, yielded nothing of interest. 

Close to the walls of the building w’as found a coin of 
Venka Deva, whose reign is pUxeed by Cunningham’” in the lust 
part of the 8tli Centuiy A. D. 

Tho whole of tho flat top of tho hill on which tlio templo 
stands, alx)ut an acre in extent, is covered wnth tho ruins of houses, 
built apparently as village houses are now, of rough blocks of 
sandstone in mud, without mortar. The nearest c.xisting village 
is'that of Shah Muhammad Wall, three miles away ; adjoining it is 
a low mound of some size, covered with broken potter)'. This site, 
called Kalri, is certainly a veiy old one, and may have had some 
connection with the Kiilar temple, but nothing has been found to 
show its date. 

Of the origin of these places nothing is known locally. In tho 
popular mind tho K^Iar temple, otherwise Sassi dii Kallarn or ^assf 
df Dltaular, is connected w'ith the well-known folk-tale of Sasst, tho 
Wing’s daughter, and PnnniSn, the camel-driver of Meknin ; but it 
may safely be said that the building has nothing to do with this 
popular story, and that the connection Avas suggested merely by 
its name. 

Photographs of the templo wore sent to Dr. M. A. Stein, 
who writes as follows; “ Tn stylo tho temple closely resembles two 

(*l“ Coin! of Me(L»Tal ladia,pp. S(—C5. 
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small shrines standing amidst the ruins of Amlj, Shahpur District, 
but these are of a kind of tuflFo stone. I do not think the details 
visible in the photographs permit a close dating, but seventh to 
ninth century of our era would probably be an approximate date. 
The largo size of the bricks points to the earlier limit. . . . 

It is evident from the general look of the structure that it Avas a 
Hindu temple. Closer examination of the cella might show 
whether it was dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu.” 


On the materials available no more definite conclusion as to 
the date of the temple appears to l>o possible. Dr. Stein refers to 
the small shrines at Amb. In stylo of ornamentation, as well as 
in general arrangement, their resemblance to the Kiilar temple is 
striking, and it can hardly bo doubted that their date is approxi* 
mutely the same. Of these Amb temples, which lie about fifty 
miles due south from Ktilar, Cunningham writes that they ” are 
all of the Kashmirian style, but almost certainly of late date, as all 
the arches have cinquefoil instead of trefoil heads, wliich is the 
only form in Kashmir. I thiuk, therefore, that their most pro¬ 
bable date is from 800 to O-oO A D. ”'•> (At Kdlar there is no arch 
remaining.) 


Tlio temple also much resembles the five small temples at 
Kafir Kot (about sixty jniles south-east of Kalar), descrilxid in 
Archmlogical Iteqiorts, xiv, 20—28. 


In addition to those Avhich have already lx?en mentioned, 
there are scattered about the district many old mounds and sites 
of former villages, most of them, ns slioAvn by the coins found, lieuig 
of great age: thus there is one near Sanghof, another near Ksllar 
Kahiir, another near Lilia, and so on. There aie also a num¬ 
ber of small fortresses, now ruined or turned to other uses; but 
these are usually of comparatively recent date, and of no special 
interest: Dillur, Karungal, Kusak, 8amarqand are instances. The 
most remarkable of these is Kusak, maiuly on accoimt of its strik¬ 
ing situation on a precipitous minor jieak of the Salt Range, 
overlooking the Find Diidan Khiin plain: it also enjoys the dis¬ 
tinction of haying been besieged by manija Ranjft Singh in' 
person, the Janjda chief (whose descendants still hold the village) 
holding out until his water-supply failed. At the foot of the hills! 
not far frem Kusak, is the villagfo of Jutiina : here two curiously 
shaiHid earthenware liottles, finely glazed and coloured, were dug 
up H few years ago, and arc now in the Lahore Museum : they are 
supposed to have Ijoen carried by pilgrims probably bound for 
Kites; but whore they came from or to what ago they lielongod 
IS not apparently known: the bottles are, however, certainly 


(I) Arcluclopral B«porta, xi», W, 
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. - following note on tho ancient coins found in tho district 

w from information kindly furnished by ^[r. .T. P. Rawlins, Punjab Anci«nt 

1 obw, who made many important finds of now coins during a loner 
residence in the district. 

Coias of all tho Gneco-Bactrian ami Tndo-Scythic Kings, wnth tho 
racoj^’on of A ndragoras, Sonliytes, and Diodotus, are fonnd in Uie Jhohiin 
Distnct: tho commonest of all are those of Apollodotus, Menander, Hematna, 

Azes, “ Soter Megas," EadphLses I, Kadphises II, Kanlshka, Uu\'i8hka, and 
\ asn Dora. 

. }f^ comnwn, bnt still fairly plentiful, are those of Eukratides, An- 

teilkidmj, Antiinnchus, Philoxonus, Maues, Azilises, Uondopharres. and 
Kadaphes. 

met with are tho coins of Euthydemiis I, Demetrius, Diomedes, 

Nikiaa, Vononcs, Spalahorcs, SpalirLses, Zeionises. ’ 

In ad^tion to tho foregoing classes of coins, punch-marked pieces or 
Parana.s,” various Taxila coins, silver I’artliian, coins of tho Keiira 
Knshans, of tho Soythic-Sassanians, and tho Ephthalitos, or White Huns, are 
all fonnd in largo or small numbers. Also in largo numbers tho silver and 
cojipor coins of Samanta Dova, and others of tho Brahman KinM of Kabul 
and of the earlier Kaslunir Kings. ’ 

A number of mtqim coins obtainotl by Mr. Rawlins in this district Iiavo 
been publishe<l in tho Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal for 1897. 

Coins are the most portable of antiquities, and their evidence i.^ 
therefore seldom conclusive : many of those fonnd in Jliclum may 
have Ijeen brought there from very distant places, at one time or 
another, by tho pilgrims who every year come to Kat<i.s. Coins 
found in mounds and disusetl sites show, howex'or, the currency of 
tho place at tho time when the site was occupied: and when those 
of a particular ruler are found in one tract only, it is a pretty sure 
sign that he reigned there; tho coins of Nikias are an instance of 
this, being found, it is believed, in Jheliim, and there alone: 
amongst the 04,0W coins collected by Mns.son in Afgh^nistiin, there 
was not one of this king. From tho large numl>er of their* coins 
found in tho district, it is fairly certain that it was included in tho 
dominions of the Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Kin<^ whose 
names are given in the first part of tlie note above. ° 

After the Indo-Scythians came tho Ephthalites or ^Vhite 
Iluns, Toramana and others, whose rule over the exti-emo 
north-west of India has na^v lioen fixed as extending from 
about the middle of the 5th centuiy to about 540 A. D. Xow 
some years ago, there was found in the Kathwai gorge of the 
Salt Range (in the Shahpur District, but only a few miles 
from tho Jhelum border) a stone, bearing an inscription of 
1’onimana Shiihi Jauvla, recording tho erection of a riJidra or 
Buddhist monastery: so we have here evidence that this king 
whoso coins with those of his son, ilihirakuhr, are foimd in the 
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• di.<»trict, niled over this part of the country: this Mihirakula has 
come down to fame a»s a great iconoclast ; owing to a fancied sh'ght, 
he tunied agjiinst the Huddhists, and issue<1 an edict lo de.stroy all 
the priests, to ovei throw tho laAv of Bnddlta, and leave nothing 
remaining. Having been Yun(|uished but |Kiidoned by Billuditya, 
king of ilagadlia, a Buddhist and patron of Buddhism, ho finally 
michotl and conquered Kashmir; then “ obtaining possession of 
CJnndhiira, he exterminated the royal family, overthrew tho stupas, 
niul destroyed the mmjhardmas, altogether one thousand six 
hundretl foundations.”^'* 

An interesting scries of coins found at Dilawar and some other 
places in the same neighbourhood sho^vs that this part of the dis¬ 
trict was the scene of much military activity in the early part of 
the 13th century, and that Dilawar was perhaps for a time the 
seat of government of some of the alien contemjwraries of Shams- 
ikUIiu Altamsh. 


Till! coim found in numbers at Dlini|iur and EKIdwar, and to uumo extent 
at oUier places not far off, such as thuigluji and JaUlpur, include those of 
Mnhaintimd bin Sum (Muhamnuul Ghuuri) and of liis general Yulduz : of 
Shunis-nd-<lin Altnntsh (Siiltdn of Delhi, A.U. 1210 to 1235), (Delhi, Laliore, 
and Multdn mints), of AU-ud-din of Khwdrizm, and of his son, Jaldl-ud-din 
Muiukbarin, who, defmtcd by Changez Khdn on the Indu-s in 1221, attempt¬ 
ed to establish hintself in India ; of Qubacha, Govenior of Sind, who aspired 
to inde|>endence, but was defeated Krst by Valdfiz in I21G, and subsequently 
by Yuzbaq I’ui, gi’iicnd of Jalil-ud-din. Coins struck by Ynzbaq Pai at 
Multan are also found here, and must probably be referred to his cx- 
]H}ditiun against Qtihacha. In addition tlio series includes coins of Ilassan 
t^arlagli, another general of JalAl-ud-din, and of his sun, Mulianunad Qarlagh, 
both of them afterwards inde])cndeiit rulers ; and finally coins of Kimian (in 
Kurram) with n'hich place Jaldl-nd-din was connected. 


Wo have here in one jdace the coins of a gmnp of persons all connected 
with one another, and in such numbers that this could hanlly bo tho result of 
na-rc accident in the collecting and dc{>u8iting of the coims. 

With the ulxjve exceptions, the coins of the Sult4n8 of Delhi 
are rarely found in the district, nor are those of the Mughal Kra- 
perors veiy common: their authority in this part of the country 
wavs undoubtedly more uominal than real, though the road to the 
Tiorth-we.st through Rohtais must have been kept open. There was 
net much change in this respect under the Sikhs, until the time of 
Run jit Singh. 


Bind Diidan Kh'in in tho perio<l preceding annexation was, 
under the name of i>hnak or salt, a Sikh mint town: 
Dr. Fleming gives n fall desciiptiou of the methods employed in the 
mint, which he visited in 1848, in tho Journal of tho Asiatic Society 
for the following year ^ 


(I) Fiyra Du'ldh'wt Kocnnlar of th« Wvoum WorU, V*I. I.m. 187—172 TSi. 
■oconnt of UibinkuU onwh kt Hiaeo Ttiang diitinctly mIU• popalv tradition meraly. 
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Hiitory. 

Liltto is known of tlio origin and early history of tho tribto in- 
habitiiKT the district, of which the most important aro the Gakkhars 
Janidas, Mnirs, Kassars, Kahdts, ^wans, Gujars and Jats; and 
opinions as to the conclusions to be drawn from what we do know 
a?o conflicting: thus Avith respect to the Awaiis, om W 

that they ai-o the descendants of Rajputs who settled ^ 
before the time of Alexander; another, tlmt they may 1)0 of G^k 
oriirin. but have not been in the district more than 2o0 years, 
whde the Awdns themselves say that they came fr^ ^abia with 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 900 years ago. There aro tribal ^noalogios 
acain some of them going very far back; but our confidence m 
Sse’is somewhat shSen when we find that in one of the 
Aversions of the Janjiia tree Raja Pnthvi Rnj, avJo ^s 
aiuhammad-bin-Saili in 1193 A.D., is 27th in hst 'vbU) ^ja 

Mai, Avho is supposed to have been a contempom^ of A ahmud^^^ 

1000 A D.. is 04th. Again it is stated that Raja Mai waw the first 
Janjua to embrace Muliammadanism, but at least seven indnndu^ 
after him have the Hindu ‘‘ Deva ” attached to their 
first Mus.<*alm.in name in the tree is the /1st, and the pri^nt 
genei-atioii is the 84th, which, at thirty yoai-s for each genera^on, 

Sves 450 years only. (Tliat tliis is not far wrong may lie seen from 
So fact that Sangar Khan and ^li genemtion, 

were contemporaries of Hiimnydn, A. U. 1054.) 

The accounts of their origin given at the present time by the 
various trilies are noticed in a subsequent section : meanwhile it is 
best to ignore all the guesses that have lieon made on the sub^t, 
and proceed at once to what we know of the dustnet from 
authenticated documents. 

Historical Rfxobds. 

The earliest historical event specially connected with the 
district is the battle of Alexander the Great with Porus, which was 
fou<-ht on the bank of the Jhelum river in the summer of B. C. 32G. 
Tlie'scene of this struggle has been varioiisly identified by iff^nt 
writers: Capt. Abbott (Journal, Asiatic feocioiy, Bengal, Vol. XVII, 

1848. p. 019, and Vol. XXI, 1852, p. 214) was the pnncipal exponent 
of the early theory that the battle took pl^e near JMum which h^ 
recently been revived by Mr. Vincent bmith, as notiml liolow. The 
identification hitherto generally accept^ is Jiat of bir Alex^er 
Cunningham (Archeological burvey 

pp. 173—37, and his Ancient Geography of India, pp. 159—1/9), 
tbe foUowIug is. somewhat abridg^ the reasoning by which he 
sought to identify Bukephala with the small modem town of J«J‘lp;;ri 
at the extreme east of the Find Dadan Kirin plain, and to fixjW 

TMkmrt-nl-VikUt of J*nhM, Stowaiff traMlftlion, p. 107. 
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site of Nikaia at Mung, a few miles up stream on the other side of 
the river 


" We have now to examine how the river nnd the country about 
Jalalpur will agree with the recorded account® of Alexander’s operations 
in his passage of the Hydaspes and subsequent battle with Porus, 
According to Arrian ‘ there was a high wooded promontory on the bank 
of the river, 150 stadia, or just 17i miles above the camp, and imirediately 
opposite to it there was a thickly wooded isinnd.’ Curtius also mentions 
the wooded island as ' well fitted for masking his operations.* ' There was 
also,’ he adds, ‘ not far from the spot where he was encamped, a very deep 
ravine (fonsa preealla) which not only screened the infantry, but the cavalry 
too.* We learn from Arrian that this ravine was not near the river, 
because ’ Alexander marched at some distance from the bank, lest the 
enemy should discern that he was hastening towards the promontory and 
island.’ Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jaldlpnr which exactly 
suits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the bed of the 
Kanddr nd/n, which has a course of six miles from its sonree down to 
Jaldlpnr, where it is lost in a waste of sand. Up this ravine there has 
always l^en a passable bbt difficult road towards Jhclnm. From the head 
of the Kanddr, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 345 above the river, 
this road proceeds for three miles in a nortlicily direction tlovm another 
ravine, called the Knsi, which then turns suddenly to the east for CJ miles, 
and then again IJ miles to the south, where it joins the Jhelutn immediately 
below Dildwar; the whole distance from .Inldlpur being exactly 17 miles. 

1 marched along this ravine road myself, for the purpose of testing the 
possibility of Alexander’s march, and I satisfied myself that there was no 
difficulty in it, except the fatigne of making many little ascents and 
descents in the first half, and of wading through much heavy sand in the 
latter half. The ravine lies ‘ at some distance from the bank,’ as 
described by Arrian, as the bend in the lcajn‘ is seven miles from the 
Jbelum, It is also * a very deep ravine,* as described by Curtins, as the 
hills on each hand rise from 100 to 250 nnd 30t) foot*in height. Therefore 
in the three leading particulars which are recorded of it, this ravine 
accords most precisely with the accounts of tho ancient historians. 

“ Amongst the minor particulars there is one which seems to me to 
bo applicable only to that part of tho river immediately above Jalnlpnr. 
Arrian records that Alexander placed running sentries along the bank of 
the river, at snch distances that they conld see each other, and commnni* 
cate his orders. Now, I believe that this operation could not bo carried 
out in the face of an obrervant enemy along any part of the river bank, 
excepting only that one part which lies between Jal&lpnr and DiUwar. 
In all other parts the west bank is open and exposed, but in this part 
alone the wooded and rocky hills elope down to the river, and offer 
snffirient cover for the concealment of single sentries. As thfl distance 
along tho river bank is loss than ten miles, nnd was probably not more 
than seven miles from the east end of the camp, it is easy to understand 
why Alexander placed them along this line instead of leaving them on 
tho much longer route, which he was to march himself. Another minor 
pnriicnliir is the presence of a rock in tho channel of the river, on which, 
acconling to Curtins, one of the boats was dashed hy tho stream. Now 
rocks are still to be found in the river only at Kot^ra, Mariala, Malikpnr, 
nnd ShAh Kamir, all of which places are between DilAwnr nnd Jaldlpnr. 


Archaoloai^ Rrport, 1S82—C4, ft IflO. In thU report Oenoml Canninghsm inclinei (o 
holisT* the town of DiUwar on the opposite h*nk of tha Jhelom to msrk the site of Bnke- 
phsls, bat he (leanitoly sc^s the Jslilpor site ia bis •• Indian Oeogniphr," pabUihed 
sereral years later.—A sews/ OfOfraphf, India, p. 177. » /• » 
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The village of fCotera is sitasted at the end of a long wooded spar, CHAP. I, B. 
which juts out upon the river just one mile below DilAwar. This wooded 
jutting spur, with its adj tceut rock,.I would indentify wilh the akra 
or promontory of Arrian, and the petra of Curtius. Beyond the rock Alexaodar 
there was a largo wooded island which screened the foot of the promon- Poraa 
tory from the observation of the opposite bank. There aro many islands 
in this part of the Jhelum, but when a single year is sufficient to destroy 
any one of these rapidly formed sandbanks, we cannot, after the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, reasonably expect to find the island of Alexander. 

Butin 1849, opposite Kotera, there was such an island, 2} miles in length 
and half a mile in breadth, which still exists as a large sandbank. As 
the passage was made in the height of the rainv season, the island or 
largo sandbank would naturally Lave been coverea with tamarisk bushes, 
which might have been sufficntly high to screen the movements of 
infantry and dismounted cavalry. 

‘^Tho position of the two camps I believe to have been as follows : 

Alexander, with about 50,000 men, including 5,000 Indian auxiliaries 
under Mophis of Taxila, had his headquarters at JalAlpur, and bis camp 
probably extended for about six miles along the bank of the river, from 
Shiih Kamir, two miles to the north-east of JalAlpur, down to Syadpnr, 
four miles to the W.-S.-VV. The headquarters of Porus must have been 
about Muhabatpur, four miles to the W.-S.-W. of Mong, and three miles 
to the south-east of Jal&lpur. His army of nearly 50,000 men, including 
elephants, archers, and chariots, must have occupied about the same 
extent as the Macedonian army, and would, therefore, have extended about 
two miles above, and four miles below Muhabatpur. In these positions, 
the left Hank of Alexander’s camp would have been only six miles from 
the wooded promontory of Kotera, whore bo intended to steal his passage 
across the river, and the right tlank of the Indian camp would have been 
two miles from Mong, and six miles from the point opposite Kotera. 

“ As my present object is to identify the scone of Alexander’s battle 
with Porus, and not to describe the fluctuations of the conflict, it will bo 
sufficient to quote the concise account of the operation which is given by 
Plutarch from Alexander’s own lettera ‘ Ue took advantage of a dark 
and stormy night, with part of his infantry and a select body of cavalry, 
to gain a little island in the river at some distance from the Indians ; 
when he was there, he and his troops were attacked wilh a most violent 
wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder and lighting.’ But in 
spite of the storm and rain they pushed on, and, wading through the water 
breast-high, reached the opposite bank of the river in safety. * When 
they were landed,’ says Plutarch, who is still quoting Alexanders letters, 

‘he advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, concluding that, if the 
enemy attacked him with tlioir cavalry, he should be greatly their superior, 
and that if they made a movemnit with their infantry his own would come 
up in time enous;h to receive them.' From Arrian wo learn that as soon 
us tho army had begun fording the channel between the island and tbo 
main land, they were seen by the Indian scouts, who at once dashed off 
to inf. rm Porus. When the ford was passed with some difficulty, Alex¬ 
ander baited to form his little army of 6,000 infantry and about 10,000 
cavalry, lie then ‘ marchc-d swiftly forward with 5,000 horse, leaving the 
infantry to follow him leisurely and iu order.’ While this was going on 
Porus had detached his son with two or three thousand horse and one 
hundred and twenty’ chariots to oppose Alexander. The two forces met 
at 20 stadia, or miles from the place of crossing, or about two miles to 
tho north-east of Mong. Here the chariots proved useless on tho wet and 
slippery clay, and were nearly all captured. The conflict, however, must 
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have been a sharp one, as Alexander’s favourite chargor, Bocephalns, 
was mortally wounded by ihe young prince, who was himself slam together 
with 400 of his men. When Porus hoard of the death cf bis sou, ho 
marched at once against Alexander with the greater part of his army ; 
but when he camo to a plain, where the ground was not difBonU and slippery, 
but firm and samly, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, he halted 
and arrayed his troops ready (or battle. Uis 200 elephants were drawn 
up in front of the infantry about one plethron, or 100 feet apart, and the 
chariots and cavalry were placed on the flanks. By this arrangement, 
the front of the army, facing north-east, mnst have occupied ^au extent of 
about four miles from the bank of the river to near Lakhanwuli, thecentro 
of the line being, as nearly as possible, on the site of the present town of 
Mong. Around this place the soil is ‘ firm and sound,’ but towards the 
north-east, where Alexander encoontered the young Indian prince, the 
surface is covered with a hard rod clay, which becomes both heavy aud 
slippery after rain. 

** When Alexander saw the Indian array drawn up in battle array, ho 
halted to wait for his infantry, and to reconnoitre tho enemy’s position. As 
be was much snperior to Porus in cavalry, he resolved not to attack tho 
centre where the formidable line of elephants was supported by ma^s 
of infantrr, but to fall upon both flanks and throw the Indians into 
disorder. ’ 'The right wing, led by Alexander himself, drove back the 
enemy’s horse upon tho lino of elephants, which then advanced and kept 
the Macedonians in check for some time. Wherever Porus^ saw cavalry 
advancing, ho opposed elephants, but these slow and unwieldy animals 
could not keep pace with the rapid evolutions of the horse.’ At length 
tho elephant^, wounded and frightened, rushed madly about, trampling 
down friends as well as foes. Then tho small body of Indian horse being 
snrronndod was overpowered by tho Macedonians, and nearly dl slain ; 
and tho large mass of Indian infantry, which still held out,^ being vigo¬ 
rously attacked on all sides by tho victorious horse, broke their rames and 
fled. ‘Then,'says Arrian, ' Kraterus and tho captains who wore with 
him on the other side of the river, no sooner perceived tho victory to 
incline to the Macedonians, than they passed over and made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Indians in pursuit.’ 

“ From the last statement which I havo qnoted, it is clear that tho 
battlefield was within sight of Alexander’s camp. Now this is especially 
true of the plain about Mong, which is within easy ken of tho oast of 
Alexander’s camp at Shdh Kamlr, the nearest point being only two miles 
distant. With this Inst strong evidence in favour of JalAIpur as the site 
of Alexander’s camp, I close my discussion of this interesting question.” 

Recently Major W. W. Norman, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, has 
como forward after a careful study of tho locality and of all tho 
authorities on the subject, with quite a different identification : tho 
arguments with which he supports his view that Bukcphala was 
at AhmadAbild, about 12 miles below Pind Diidan Khan, are briefly 
as follows:— 

Arrian tells ns that on his return journey in November B. C. 32G Alex* 
under took eight days to journey by boat from Bukephala to the junction 
of the Jhelnm and Ghendb rivers; ho bad a huge ana unwieldy fleet, and 
it is practically certain that, as Cunningham supposes, he was acr-ompanied 
all the way by land armies marching on either side of the river; numerous 
halts were made on the way to receive the homage of the neighbouring 
tribes, or to coerce those unwilling to submit. There was no special need 
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for hasto ; so it is fairly safe to assume that the daily marches of a large CHAP. I. B. 
force moving in this way, partly by river and partly by land, would be of 
very moderate length. Even if wo take the junction of the two rivers to 
have been in Alexander’s time at what seems to be the highest possible 
point, near Kot MAbla, some 40 miles above tho present junction, the 
distance still remaining from JaUlpur is 113 miles, giving an averaM 
daily march of over 14 miles, which is longer than the aray sooms likely 
to have made; to AhmadAb&d, tho distance is 77 miles, giving an average 
march of about 0| miles. 

According to Strabo tho direction of tho forward march was to tho 
south from Taxila to tho Jholum, where it turned off to tho oast; 
taking Taxila to have been tho present Sh&h Dbori, tho route to tho 
Chenib from that place rid Jalalpur would have boon almost straight, 
while Ahmadibad is almost due south of ShAh Dhori, and tho crossing of 
tho ChenAb about Wazirabad almost due east of AhmadAbAd. 

Tho accepted view is that Alexander crossed the Indus at Attock, but 
this involves tho supposition that betook tho trouble to build a ffeet of 
bouts in order to transport his troops down 50 miles of unnavigable nver, 
when ho might have marched thorn across an open country in n tithe of 
the time : also that ho saw crocodiles in a part of the nvor winch they 
never reach now, and which is quite unsuited to their habits. Pliny, quoting 
Megasthenes, distinctly states that Taxila was on tho right bank of the 
Indus, and tho passage of Arrian describing tho meeting of Taxiles 
with Alexander seems to show that ho was a trans-Indus pnneo: 

Major Norman suggests (though on this imint convincing evidence is 
certainly not forthcoming) that the capital of Taxiles, though no doubt 
snbseqoontly at ShAh Dhori, may have been at tho time of the invasion on 
tho other side of tho Indus; and tiiids in extonsivo remains at present 
uoidontiEod, at Akra in tho Bxnnu District, a possible site of tho city. If 
it was in that neighbourhood, the natural crossing point of tho Indus 
would have been near KundiAn, whence there is a clear route over tho 
plain conntry at the foot of the Salt Kange right aw.y to AhmacLibAd ; 
this would not only remove the discrepancies noticed above, but would 
make more intelligible tho statement that Alexander was accompanied, or 
rather followed, in his march to the Jhelum, by carts carry mg largo boats in 
sections, a performance scarcely possible in the rugg^ tract further east. 

From Akra to tho nearest point on the Jhelum the distance is ^most to a 
mile that given by tho historians as separating Taxila from tho Uydaspes; 
and the bearings of tho route also agree. These oonjecturM, however, 
had bettor be sot aside, for if there is anything certain in the ancient 
topography of the Indus region, it is the identity of the ShAh Dhori 
site with Wila. Supposing ShAh Dhori to be the original 1 axila, the 

distance from it to AhmadAbiid agrees closely with that given oy 

namely, 110 mUes, and this by more thanono route : 
como by Choa Saidan ShAh, or he might have ^rched by Kallar KahAr 
and Lilia, as we know that BAbar and his army did some 18 contunes later. 

The boats would have been a serious difficulty on any of these passes, but 
scarcely more so than on any of tho routes leading to JalAlpur. 

Tho details that wo have of the battle itself can hardly bo reooiicilod with 
Cunningham’s theoiy that tho camp of tho Greeks was at JalAJpur ^d that 
they crLod near kotera: the direct distance beh^n 

barely 9 mUos, and Alexander could not have been eonfidont of crossing 
tho nver unobserved at this distance up-stream from tho centre of his camp. 
Cunningham supposes the camp of tho Greeks to have extend^ two miles u^ 
stream ^m JalAlp^ the ludiana vrew tu-Jro numerous, and wero actmg on 
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CHAP. L B. tho defensive, so their line must have stretched stiil further in that 
Histoir ‘firoction; and tho drift of clumsy boats and still clumsier rafts in crossing 
^ a great river in heavy flood would materially lessen still further the dia rwuce 
A'Msndrr between tho landing place and the Indian position: when Alc.\andcr met the 
md Pom*. lirsjt Indian trocuB, they had advanced in Ids direction, yet 2^ miles still 
sep^ted him and his cavalry from the infantry which were still crossing. It 
is ditficolt to allow for all these factors within a space of 8 or 9 miles. 

The ravine, again, which tho Greeks are supposed to have followed in 
their bug night march, is for tho most part heavy sand, with some difficult 
places, and a nso of 345 feet above tlio river; on a idgbt like fh^r in question 
It would have been filled from side to side with a rushing torrent: even if tlio 
passage of heavy carts with huge boats over such a route is not absolutely 
uupossibb, tho troops would at any rate havo arrived at the river mterly 
exmmsted. 

Cnnuiugham assumes that the bluff where the river was crossed w-as 
above the camp, and there is certainly a statemeut by Curtius to that effect, 
but the passage is incorrect in regard to another particular, and may be so 
about tlds also. If Alexander had crossed above tno ludians, the bft flank 
of tho latter, as they turned to moot him, would have rusted on the river; we 
know from Arrian, Plutarch, and Curtius, that Alexan^r with his cavalry' (on 
which ho placed much reliance) envetoixxl Poms’ left wing; it is voiy improbable 
that he would Imvo done this on the side next the river (where, especially 
after the heavy rain of the provbos night, it must have been difficuU for cavalry 
U> move), rather than on the other side, where not onlv would ho have had 
better ground for tho movemeut, but would also if successful completely 
h«^ iu the opixwing force, and ensure a decisive result, while on the river 
Bide ho would gain comparatively little, uot cutting off tlio retreat of Porus ’ 
anny. At a later stage of tho battb Arrian describes the fn diftn Army as a 
dense mass, “ pent up m a narrow space,” and, finally, “ all turned to flight 
wherever a gap could bo fouud in the cordon of Alexander’s cavaliy.” 

• Norman thinks that the camp of the Greeks must havo Ixxju in tho 

neighbourh^ of Piud DAdau KhAn, the crossing point at the AhmadAbdd 
bluff, and tho town of Nikaia at Sabz Find, whore there are extensive romains. 
atom midway hetwoeu tlm two, on the other side of tho river. Tho AhmadAbdd 
hd^ks, known as BurAri, extend for several miles, generally rising about 
100 feet above the river; and beliiud them, at a considerable distance from tho 
Bt^m, a plenty of level country where any amount of troops could move 
without bmng seen from the other side; they would only screen tho later 
stow of tho movemeut, when tho crossing was neared, but on a dark stormv 
mght that would not matter much.<'> If, as is probabb, tho river in Alexander’s 
time rau at the foot of tliese h^-ks, there would havo lioen at this point the 
sliarp bend m its course of which wo are told ; and on the bluff itself are 
oxtoisive t^es of andeul habitations, where numerous coins, including those 
of Grmco-Bactn^ and Indo-Scythic kings are fouud: these hilloclu, thi^fore 
^ token to bo the site of the town of BukophtJa. At JalAlpar, on tho other 
hand, ancient coins are seldom found, and there is no trace of anything Greek 
or mdeed of any remains of great antiquity. ° ‘ 

the ^ I>ames, I. C. S. (retired), comments as follows on 

“ MajM Norman brings up two points to importance: (I) thooriwiti*! 
poBitioii of Taxila; (2) the positio n of B^ephalu. ' ' onguial 

lr*ry*it U* ItTud«>v*r»d bj tho hUl* , on Ui* cob' 

aouoB which wouUact har, bnu bid 
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“(1). The ^ition of Taxila.—lt eeem^ imposable to accept the 
identification of Taxila with Akra: the passage of Pliny, in which ho refers 
to the “ Taxillffi with a famoos City, ” is very confused, and it ia by no means 
certain that it can bo interpreted as meaning that Taxiln wm on Uie right 
bank. All other authorities nro opposed to tins view, and Arrian, certainly the 
most trustworthy, makes Alexander cross the Indus by a bridge levidcntly at 
a narrow pohit) soon after his Aomos expedition, and then take possession of 
Taxila “ the greatest town between the Indus and the Hyd^pes.'’ I his is 
repeated more than once, and Arrian certainly drew on original authorities. 
Taxila was a famous town, and figures lai^ly iu Buddhist lore, and Indian 
coins (pre-Greek) are found abundantl}’ in the neighbourhood indicated. At 
Akra, as far as my exporienco goes, there Ls nothing earlier than the coins of 
Eucratides, and a great tjimntity of coins of the Saka kings. I think, there¬ 
fore, that Eilthough Akra must have been an important place under the Greeks, 
and perhaps earner, there is no good ground for supposing that Taxila was 
situated there at any time. 

“ (2). As to the point where Alexander crossed the Hydaspes, I thmk 
that Major Norman makes out every good case for believing that it wm 
considorahly lower down the river than Jahllpur, and this }Kiint (Ahnmbdddd) 
seems to meet nvost of the conditions. It may 1x5 noted that Q Curtins speaks 
of rock.s iu the bed of tho river, and, if thw is true, the dhelum must then 
Iiavc been flowing immediately under tho hills.- Arrian, however, docs not 
mention them and Curtius’ autliority is not great. 

“ One point in favour of the Ahmaddbdd crossing is, in my omnion, that 
it would have led Alexander to a more southerly route across the Punjab tlian 
that he is usually assumed to have followed. It is taken for granted by mort 
writers tluit he crossed the Chendb near WaxlrdMd, and tho reason for ihia 
northerly line being adopted seems to be that Alexander’s n>ute must be made 
to reach the bank of tho Bills. Although it is well known that the Satlaj 
flowed in a separate bed through Rijpfuina and that the Biis followed a conrso 
parallel to tho present stream of tho Bills and Satlaj until its junction with 
tho Chendb, still modem maps are taken as a guide, and if is^ wwonuxl that 
Alexander must have arrived at the bank of the Bias, abate its present con¬ 
fluence with the Satlaj. This assumption, I think, vitiates tho whole argu¬ 
ment. Because tho Greeks must have arrived far north on tho BiA.s, therefore 
the crossings of the Acesines and Hydraotes are also made as far up-stream 
as possililo. It seems to me that Alexander would naturally go as fur down 
tho Hydaspes as poasible, as he was building a fleet intend^ ultimately to 
sail down to tho sea, and that, when ho started again after a considerable 
halt, he would naturally make for the point where tho Ac^incs could 
be most easily crossed. As to this point we have some exact information, 
as Arrian emotes Ptolemy, son of I>agos, one of Alexander's companions, 
afterwards King of Egypt. Ilo says that at this plsco the current wius swift 
and the channel be«et with rocks. There is only one place on tho ^ ( hcnllb 
(after it has left tho hills) which answers to this description, viz., Chinfot. I 
have myself seen the river in tho flood season racing between the rocks at this 
place and the description is exact. Tho town of (’hiniot is one of great 
antiquit}' and may possibly bo one of Alexander’s foundations. 

“If this lino was followed it gfives probability to the suppositions of 
Cunningham and others that Sangalalay west and not east of the K&vi.... I 
myself am inclined to identfy it with the extonsivo remains on tlie rocky hills 

at Shuhkot (16 miles from Stogla)_ The correspondence with the place 

described by Arrian is very close. . . . _ 

" ily idea as to Alexander’s route therefore corresj ends very well with 
Major Norman’s theory as to the crossing of the Jhelum, but I cannot agree 
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to his proposal to bring Alexander dirwt from tho Bannu ' ^ 

.... Ku^, south of the Salt Range, to tho Jhelum^somewhere abont Bh^ 
or KhushAb. If indeed Alexander had once gone to Bannu, thw would Imte 
been his natural route, but how would he Ixave got there ? I 
is no kind of authority for the long and dangerous inarch from the t-oshawar 

valley through the KohAt peas.” 


The latest authority who has doalt unth the 

Viucent Smith,“> who reverts to the earljr theory of Abbott, 
Bnmes and Court, condemning Cunningham s arguments » 

desperate attempt to reconcUe tho irreconcilable, ^ '^jter 
up a preconceived theoiy Ixised on false promises . He j^nte 
out that for anyone making for the Jhelum from laxda, the route 
via Jhelum is tho obvious one to take, 1)emg the neore.-t, and 
leading to a much easier and more convenient ferry: whatever 
route was adopted tho road would li^lifficult, but the olistacles are 
greater in the case of Jalalpur. Tlie supporters of the Julidpur 
theory forget Strabo’s statement that Alexander s rou^ throughout 
lay nearer to the foot of the hUls than to the plains, remark¬ 

able bend ” in the course of tho rirer at the point of the crowing 
is wholly wanting at JahUpur. while the stream turos at a nght- 
angle some miles alxive Jhelum, and the sunken rocks and islands 

de^rilied by the historians are present at the latter locality and 
not at JaWlpur. Tho i-ecorded width of the stream at Alexander s 
crossing is 4 stadia or 809 yards, and this agrees closely with the 
width above Jhelum, while at Jaliilpur tlio nver is much wider. 
Mr. Smith, therefore, “ has not the slightest doubt that Alexander 
marched to tho Hydaspes by tho shortest and easiest route open 
to him; that ho struck the river at or near Jhelum, where ho 

pitched his camp ; that he crossed the stream where it was rocky 

and narrow, a little lielow the jioint where it emerges from the 
hills; and that the battle with I’orus was fought in the Karri 
plain." 


Between these conflicting opinions it is difficult to d^de; 
Mr. Vincent Smith must probably bo taken as a greater authority 
in a matter of this kind than even Cunningham (who, as i>roved 
in several other instances, was apt to be led astray by preconceived 
ideas); but Mr. Smith writes, it is believed, without the advantage 
of local knowledge, and his arguments cannot all be acropted 
without demur. Thus it is by no moans clear to anyone wnth an 
intimate knowledge of the country that tho Jalalpur route is more 
difficult than that to Jhelum, ‘and the statement that there are 
neither rocks nor islands at Jahilpur is not coirect. A further 
difficulty is that the countrj’ around Jhelum and to the north of 
that toNvn is a practically ler\'el plain: there is nothing even remotely 
suggesting Curtius’ fossa jtrxaUa, nor is there any satisfactory 
representative of the wooded bluff at tho crossing. Again, Jlajor 
Korman's objection to the Jalalpur identification on the ground 
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that it is too far from tho junction of the Jlielum and Ghomib CHAP. !■ B. 
applies Trith mnch greater force to the Jliclum theory: and hia History, 
argument from the description of tho battle that tho crossing must 
have been below the camp is also applicable for what it is worth. and rotB«. 

Major Norman has made an extremely careful and painstaking 
examination of the materials available and has a thorough knowledge 
of the locality : the main diflBculty in accepting his theory is that 
an invader marching from Shahdheri on the Punjab would not 
naturally make for the Find Dadan Khiin plain : if ho came there 
vid Jaldlpur the distance from Taxila beoomea too pfreat (but 
Pliny’s figures as to distances are notoriously unreliable): and, if 
ho crossed the hills of the Salt Range, the histories would scarcely 
pass over without comment the steep descent of 1,500 feet or more 
on the south side of the Range; though otherwise this route would 
be easier than either of the others which hove been suggested. 

The Ahmadiibdd theoiy is alto inconsistent with Strabo’s statement 
that the route lay throughout near the foot of the hills: and 
the great width of tho river at Ahmadalxid is an even greater 
difficulty. 

The fact is that none of the theories that have been suggested 
agree exactly with the facts recorded: tho .Jalalpur theoiy is 
difficult to reconcile with the recorded facts, the Jhohun identifica¬ 
tion is the most natural; and tho Ahmadabild theory, if tho 
not inconsiderable difficulties indicated above can bo surmounted, 
agrees best with the accounts of tho historians. 

Tlie (luestion, howe\'er, requires exhaustive study on tho spot 
by qualified student.^ of ancient topogi-aphy, trained in critical 
methods. Until this is done no sati-sfactoiy identification is possible. 

In conclusion it may be noted as a curious coincidence, 
though doubtless nothing more, that one of tho few sites of ancient 
towns or villages on the right liank of the Jhelum in this part of 
its course is named Parana Bugga: it lies close to tho modem 
village of Bugga, about 12 miles below Ahmadabid; but similarity 
of names proves little or nothing. 

Regarding tho internal condition of tho country nothing very 
definite is leamt from tho historians of Alexander’s achievements, 
nor does his invasion seem to have left much trace behind ; " 
the Greeks came, wont on, returned, and finally disappeared dowm 
the river, their influence not long surviving their departure. It 
was not until two centuries later that the Indo-Greek kings worked 
their way into the Pimjab, and of these two centuries there 
are no records; but no foreign invader is loved, and it is nearly 
certain that by that time anything that had been loft to mark 
Alexander’s path had disappear^ At any rate there are no Greek 
monuments in the Strict now, and except where a sort of spurious 
tradition has arisen from the enquiries of Europeans, the people 
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of tho tract have heard from their forefathers nothing abont the 
great conqueror: even if they know the name of “Sultan 
Sikandar ” it is only vaguely ns that of a great king of bygone 
ages; ns regards his march through tho di-ttrict, and the battle 
fought on its borders, local tradition is a blank. 

Of the period Iwtween Alexander’s invasion in B. C. 326 and 
Mahmdd’s incursions more than 1,300 years later, our knowledge 
is very scanty, and names or events specially connected with this 
part of the country ai*e extremely rare. The district must have 
formed port of the Empire of the great Buddhist King Asoka 
(B. C. 272—231),”' and it has b^ noticed above that there 
is reason to assign to him the building of tho ruined stupa at Kitas. 


Eucrntidos the Greek not long after Asoka’s reign extended 
his power over the Western Punjab, and tho Indo-Greek kings 
held the country for about 200 years after him, being at last oust^ 
by tho nomad hordes of Indo-Sc^ihians. An acoovmt of the follow¬ 
ing centuries would l)e merely a catalogue of Uttlo knoum dynasties 
and kings, not specially connected with this district by any 
historical records, though their coins—tho only trace left by tho 
vast majority of these kings—show that they nded this part of 
the country. Mihirakula, the groat iconoclast and anti-Buddhist, 
who ruled about 580 A. D., should perhaps lie excepted, as noticed 
above. 


Then comes a period of darkness, until abont 631 A. D. when 
the country was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang; it 
was then already under the dominion of the Hindu kings of 
Kashmir, and probably so remained until the end of the 9th 
century: after this the District formed part of the kingdom of tho 
Brahman rulers of Kabul, Samantn Dova and his successors (more 
accurately designated as the “ Hindu Shahis of Kabul”),”' who 
remained in pos^sion until tho times of Mahmud Ghaznavf. 
Anand Pal and Jai Pal, of whom the histories of ^lahmud's invasions 
make mention ns kings of Lahore, were Shahi kings, and held 
tho fort of Nandana in the Salt Range. 


^ Fenshta says that in 404 H.'*' ^fahmiid laid siege to the fort 
of ^andana m the mountain of Bsilniitb, when tho son of Anand 
Pal was ruler of Lahore: this ruler fled to Kashmir, whither 
Mahmud followed after reducing the fort, and placing it in cbirg© 
of a man of his oivu. Ho was again in this neighbourh^ 

” ^ of Somnath 

m 1026 A. D., his array “almost perished in tho waterless 
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** escaped only to fall into the hands of the 
pr^toiy Jats of the Salt Riin>ye, who liarassed the oxhauated troops 
85 they toiled homewards laden with spoils. It was to punlsli 
iiieir temerity that before the year was over ilahmiid led his arnn* 
for the last time into India.”<i) The route from Somnath to 

^ j 1 through the Salt Itango; 

MO the latest opinion identifies the predatory Jats hero referred 

• ^ a , >8 proliablo that Ishim 

j • .Range dates from this time: knowing what wo do of 
iJlfthmud, it 18 Mrtain that IsWm would be imposed on all as the only 
way of obtaining peace: though those unwilling converts may have 
revert^ to Hinduism as soon as his back was tuniod, and there 
are indications that the general conversion of the people took place 
some centuries later. 


CHAP. I, B. 
HiitoTy. 

U»hinid'i 

itivutjoot. 


During the mgns of the succeeding Sultans of Ghazni there 
were many incursions into Inilia, but, if we except the renunciation 
of mne by Mas’dd (Mahmdd’s son) on his march from Kabul to 
^horo in A. D. 1034, when heithrew all the liquor ho had into the 
Jltelum,^** there is no special event on I'ecord connecting them with 
this district. 


A remained a ^luslim province, and in 1143 

A. u. became the last refuge of Mahradd’s descendants, IMuhammad GbAuri. 
Ghauri was the first Jilusalman king to establish himself (1198 A. D.) 
wnminently in India: the Gakkhars gave him and his generals, 
Kutb-ud-din Aibak and Yaldiiz, an immense amount of trouble 
be^nningfrom the time when in 1184 A. D. they assisted the last of 
^hmdd s djmasty in 1 ^ fruitless opposition to the new power: at 
length the Gakklmr chief accepted Muhammadanism, and used all 
his influence to convert his people. “ His influence, however, did 
not extend to outlying districts, and the inhabitants of those parts 
still reniained in darkness.” In 1205 A. D. Muhammad GMnri 
was slain by Gakkhare at Dhamiak in this district, as noticed 
above. The Tal>aqat-i-Xdsirf says that he defeated the rebels of 
the hills of Jdd, and m^e their blood flow in streams, so they 
naturally did not wish him well. 


In the Jahdn-Knahd it is stated that Sultan Jalal-ud-din of Othw b. 
Khwdrizm (the modem Khiva) about 1215 sent one of his generals 
to the mountains of Jdd, who plundered that tract and obtained 
much booty: the Sultdn also obtained the daughter of Rai Kokar 
Saknin in marriage: this Rai Kokar was a local chief, but his 
identity is onoortaiu. 

In the roim of Ndsir-nd-din Mahmud (1240—65), that Sultan 
sent Ulugh KHn, one of his gonenils, who afterwai^ succeeded 
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him under the title of Balban, to ravage the hills of Jdd and 
Jhelum, because the Rina of the hills had assisted the infidel 
Mughals whose incursions caused much tronbl^n those Bal- 

ban^ himself had to send another similar expedition, probably for 
the same reason. “The country was plundered, and a largo num¬ 
ber of horses fell into the hands of the soldjers,^ so (*at the pnw 
of a horse in the army came to be forty tankas. 
of the Jhelum District was until recently famous for its breed of 

horses. 

JaWl-ud-dln Firoz Sh5h Khilji (1290-5) also tad occasion to 
chastise this part of the country, for he says : “I ^ 
to flow in Janjda so that a boat might have ghded within the hills 
of Jud”"’ His coins and those of Balban are numerous m tlie 
district. 


When Taimiir invaded India (1898-9) he came and return^ 
through this tract: “ the Rais and the chiefs of the Jiid mount^ 
came respectfully to pay homage, and to make presents. They 
were therefore well treated.**’ 

I- After the invasion of Taimiir India was all confusion, and it 
is easy to imagine that Jhelum with its many tribes became a 
scone of anarchy and turmoil. The mountains of Jiid and ^o 
district adjoining them next appear in Bdbar’s account**’ of his 
invasions about 125 years later. 


“ Marching at dawn from Sangdaki, and crossing tho river Soh&n 
about noon-day prayers, we encamped: our stragglers continued to como 
in until midnight. It was an uncommonly long and severe march, and, as 
it was made when our horses were lean and weak, it was peculiarly hard 
on them, so that many horses were worn out and fell down by tho way. 


“ Seven kw from Bahrah to tho north there is a hill. Tho hill, in tho 
Zafar-Ndma and other books, U called the bill of Jud. At fint I was 
ignorant of its name, but afterwards discovered that in this hill there 
are two races of men descended from the same father; one tribe is called 
J&d ami tho other Janjua.<‘) From old times they have been the rulers 
and*inhabitants of this hill, and of the Us and uluses which arc between 
Nil&b and Bahrah; but their power is exerted in a friendly and 
brotherly way. They cannot take from them whatever they please. 
They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very remote 
times: tho one never takes, and tho other never gives, a single grain more 
or less. Their agreement is as follows: They give a sMhrukhi for each 
head of cattle: seven shdhrukhis are paid by each master of a family ; 
and they servo in their armies. Tho Jdd are divided into sovem 
families, as well os the Janjua. This hill, which lies within 1 kos ot 


U) Elliot, Vol lU. p. M7. 

W Ibid in. 46S and p. 410. 

W Totak-t-BsSuri, Dr. tranilsUoD. p. 253. 

(4) Jodh and Wir. w«ra two of the soni of B*j« Ital ud h«sd* of two brtnohM of the 
JaoJiH: than ora itiU s faw TiUoAOt of Jodhi in tha Clmkwil TabiU, sad tbay clsim Jasima 
daaeant. 
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Bahrab, braaobing off from tbo hill conotry of Kafibrnir, takes a eontb* * CH AP. I . B. 
westerly direction, and terminates below Dinkot, on tbo river Sind. Higtory. 
On tho one*half of this hill aro the Jud and on the other the Janjua. 

The hill got the name of Jdd fr..im a supposed resemblance to tha cele- Wbar’i ia- 
brated bill of J&d.^'* Tbo chief man amongst them gets the name of 
Rai: bis younger brothers aod sons aro called Maliks."^*^ 


After referring to the submission of Malik Hast Janjua, “ the 
Hakim of the Us and uluses in the neighbourhood of the river 
Soh^n,” Biibar continues:— 

“ Many flocks of sheep and herds of brood-mares were feeding on 
all sides of the camp. As I always had tbo cononeat of llindustan at 
heart, and as the countries of Bahrab, ChenAb, KhusbAb and Cbiniot, 
among which I now was, had long been in possession of the Turks, I 
regarded them ns my own domaius, aud was resolved to acquire them 
either by war or peace. It was therefore right and necessary that the 
people of the hill shonld be well treated. Marching next day rather 
fate, about noon-day prayers we reached KalJah-RiibAr, where wo halted. 
On every side were many com-fiolds, whore tbo grain was still green. 
This Kaldah-KahAr is a considerable place: ton kos from Babrah, in 
the middle of tho hill of Jdd, there is a level plot of ground, in the centre 
of which there is a large reservoir or lake, which receives the water from 
tho surroimding hills, os well as the rain water, by which it is swelled 
to a ciroumforooco of three kos. On tho north is tho valley of Chumbf ; 
on tho west, on tho skirts of the bill, is a spring of water, which rises in 
tha high grounds tlmt overhang tho lake. As the place sn^asted itself 
as snitable for such a purpose, I formed a garden in it, called tho BAgh« 
i'SafA,*’’ (Garden of Purity). It has an extremely agreeable climate, is a 
Tory boantiful place, and will bo mentioned hereafter. 

At dawn wo sot out from Kuldih-Kahar. On tho very top of the 
pass qf HumbAtu**’ wo mot, in different places, men who were coming 

bringing in peshiashes of small value, and tendering tboir enbmission. 

About Innohoon time we reached tho bottom of tbo pass. Having cleared 
tha pass, and emerged from tho wooded ground,**^ I formed tbo army in 
regular array, with right and left wing and centre, and marched towards 

Bahrab.When we had nearly reached that place,.tho headmen of 

Bahrah met ns, bringing each a camel and a horse as peshkcuh, and 
tendered their snbniission and service. Neon-day prayers were over 
when wo halted to tho oast of Bahrah, on tho banks of tho river Behut <•' 
on a green Cold of grass, without having done the pooplo of Bahrah tho 
least injury or damage. 

“ On Wednesday, tho fllnd, I sent for the headmen and ehaiuihrig of 
Bahrah and agreed with them for tho sum of 4U0,WD f/niAniWu# as the 
ransom of their property, and collectors wore appointed to receive the 
amount. Uaving learned that tho troops had exorciseJ some severities 
towards tbo inhabitants of Bahrah and wore using them ill, I sent out a 
party, who having seized a few of tho soldiers who had bson guilty of 
excesses, I put somu of thorn to death, and slit tho noses of others, and 


(•) Amrst. 

<D The title Ral U not now usuii i that of Unlilc U ntsil b^r pruminnol inen aiDonxnt the 
Awinn, but in onijr onn fnrailjr of tbo JanjuM. 

<*) Tbs Gadhiokn of Ohon bare a aaaod of Uauti/eu, diractisn tbeir aacattor, Kililc Dii, 
to look after Ike i)igb-i-Sa(i at Kallar KabAr. 

<*) Thia name ia not known now. 

(*) Tha ** woodad oountir ** at tbo foot of tha biUa ii now bare. 

The oaiaa 7«hst ia iclU s oemmoa asms of the river Jbeliua in aoma parts of its oonraa. 
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CHAP* I. B. made them to be led abont the camp in that condition. Ae I reckoned 

““ that the countries that had belonged to the Turks as my own territories, 

Hutory. j therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

Bibar'i in- •< Qn Monday, the 5th March, I gave the country of Bohrah to Hindu 
Beg. 

" In the bill country, between NilAb and Bahrab, bat apart from the 
tribes of Jud and Janjtia, and adjoining the hill country of Kashmir, are 
the Jats and Gujars, and many other men of similar tribes, who build 
villages, and settle on every hillock and in every valley. Their ruler was 
of the Gakkhar race, and their Government resembles that of the Jdds and 
Janjuas. The Government of these tribes, which stretch along the foot 
of the hills, was at that time held by Tatdr Gakkhar and BAti Gakkhar, 
sons of the same family : they were cousins. Their places of strength 
were situated on ravines and steep precipices. The name of Tatar’s 

stronghold was Parhdla*'*; it was considerably lower than the snowy 

mountains; Hdti’s country is closely adjoining the bills. At the very 
time that we were in Bahrab, UAti had advanced on Tatdr by a stratagem, 
had surprised and slain him, and taken bis country, his women, and all 
his property. 

" Having arran^d the affairs of the country in such a way as to give 
a prospect of its being kepi quiet, on Sunday, the 13th March, I marched 
from bahrab on my return to Kdbul. We halted at Kaldah-KahAr. That 
day there was a most uncommon fall of rain. 

“ Some persons who w--re ncqnainted with the country, and with the 

S olitical situation of the neighbouring territories, and particularly the 
unjua, who were the old memies of the Gakkbars, represented to me 
that HAti the Gakkhar he .1 woen guilty of many acts of violence, had in¬ 
fested the highways by his robbonesj and harassed the inhabitants; that 
therefore it wts necessary either to effect his expulsion from this qnarter, 
or at least to inflict on him exemplary punishment.” 

Bdbar therefore proceeded against HAti at FarhAla, and the narrative 
leaves the Jhelam District. 


These events took place in the year 1519 A.D.: Babar 
was often in the district again: his governor, Hindd Beg, was 
turned out of Bhera by the Afghans and Hindustanis, assisted by 
the local zaminddre, not long after his departure, and he visit^ 
the town again in the course of his 3rd expeoitiou, about 1522 A.D., 
to punish those who had revolted against him. When on his 4th 
invasion (1524) he passed tlirough the country of the Gakkhars, 
whom he reduced to obedience. Again in December 1525 ho was 
in the Gakkhar countiyoi, marching along tho foot of the hills from 
the Haro to Sialkot, and notices tho scarcity of gnun due to 
drought, and tho coldness of the climate, pools being frozen over. 

8h»r Bhib history of the son of Ikibar, tho blundering Hunriydn, is 

well known: successful at first, he was soon worsted by Sher Shah 
Sun, and to Qaudahdr. It was then that Sher Shdh, to sup- 
pross the Gakkhars and guard against Humiiyiin’s return, deter- 
nunw to limld u fort, and marched with all his forces to tlie hills 
of Garjhak to choose its site (this place is called Garjlrik 


a) la Uia Ehwalpiodi Diitrict, 
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NandiSna<*^, reminding us of Malimtid's conquests in these parts). 
On this occasion Sher Shdh chastised Sultan Sprang, Gakkhar; he 
not only seized Sdrang’s daughter, whom he bestow^ on his general 
Khwis Khan/** but, subduing the whole country, plundered the hiB 
of Bdlndtb, which was then the residence of the Darogha of this 
tract, captured Sdrang, and ordered him to be flayed alive, and 
his skin to be filled with straw.w Rohbis was the site selected for 
the fort, as already described. Sher Sh/ih kept an army of 80,000 
horsemen in its neighbourhood.(*) He never saw the fort when 
completed, but his successor, Isliim Shah, who spent two years of 
his snort reign in fighting the Gakkhars,'** must often have done so. 

Shortly afterwards Hum/iytin returned to India : “ wo marched 
and entered the territory of Piraneb Janiiali: the aforesaid Piraneh 
came and paid his respects to the king, but Sulhln Adam (Gakkhar), 
having requested that the country might bo given to him, it was so: 
his majesty then Altered the country of R»ij! Sunker, plunder^ about 
50 villages, and took a number of captives, Imt the^ were released 
upon paying a certain ransom, by which the rmy gained considerable 
wealth'**.” Rai Purina and his brother Sangar Khin are given in 
the Janjha tree as the 73rd generation, the present being the 84th. 

After this, Hurndydn, hearing that IsWm Shdh was advancing, re" 
turned to Kdbul: he came to India finally by the same route in 962 H. 

The governor of the fort of Rohtds, though the place had been 
strengthened, made no resistance and fled. 

In the reign of Akbar the district does not appear; but in the 
Aln-i-Akbarf are mentioned several places which can be identified 
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The forts of Rohtis, Mnkhidla and Malot are noticed, and the 
MakhiiUa SInhdl is further credited with a salt mine, doubtless that 
of Khewra or its neighbourhood. Another place where there is 
said to be a salt mine is Dhankot which was identified in the former 
Gazetteer with (?) Dandot; but if this was so it should come 
between Mulct and Makhinla; and it is said to be peopled bj 
Awans, which could not have been the case with Dandot: probably 
it is Dinkot on the Indus mentioned by Babar as the western extrem¬ 
ity of the Salt Range, and would Ije somewhere near KaldUigh. 
The whole district was included in the Sind-Sj'igar Sarkar, compris¬ 
ing apparently the present distncts of Rj'iwalpindi, Jhelum and 
part of ShAhpur. 


Jahlingfr in the second year of his reign marched through the 
district^ and gives an interesting account*’^ of his journey by way 
of Rohtfs, Tilla, Bhakra (Biiknlla), and Hatiya. Of the BuknUa 
he remarks: “ I marched the whole day thiough flic bed of a river, 
in which water was then flowing, and the oleander bushes (^haniri) 

were in full blossom of exquisite colours, like peach blossoms.1 

ordered my personal attendants, both horse and foot, to bind branches 
of the flowers in their turbans, and I directed that the turbans of 
those who would not decorate themselves in this fasliion should Ix) 
taken off their heads. I thus got up a Ixjautiful gaiden.” Ilis 
diary mentions the Gakkhars as holding the country fi'om Rohtis 
to Mdrgalla, wkere they were wont to loot passing caravans: he 
says they were a savage race, continually fighting. After several 
more visits,'*’ he was in the 21st year of his reign again on the way 
to Kabul: he had arrived at the .Jhelum, and a bridge of boats had 
been constructed for the cro.ssing, Avhon Mahabbat Khdn, general 
of Sh4h JaWn, then in revolt against his father, arrived with four 
or five thousand Kajpdts from Bengal, seized Jahdngir and his con¬ 
sort NiSr Jahan, and, accompanying tliem to Kribul, remained for 
teme time master of the situation. It was at Rohbis, on the return 
joumw, that the tables were turned: Ndr Juhilu obtained troops 
from Lahore, and when the party was one day’s march from Rohtis 
the emperor held a review of his army ; Mahabbat Khan, with his 
troops, being kept out of the way, Jahangir went on at once to 
Rohtas, where ho found a (’ourt awaiting him ; but it was a Court 
shorn of much of its glory. Rohtds was thus for a time the seat 
of Jahdogfr’s Government.'*’ 


The following accoimt of the-x) events is taken from Lane 
Poole’s Mcdixval India under (he Muhammadans, page 323: — 

“The iniperiooB queen next sought to gaiu the contrul of the amy. The 

^nera) Mahabbst Ka&n, however, was not to bo won over, and .took the 

told course of seizing tho person of tlie emporor whilst he was sepaiated from 
his guard, wlien on Uw point of crossing tlie ilydospes, on his way to subdue 
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a rising at Kdbul (1626). The empress, far from daunted by this unexpected 
Btrategcro, lost not a whit of her splendid courage. She secretly escaped 
to the imperial guard, and marshalled her husband's troops against the 
division of his captors, riding at the head of the army on her taR elephant, 
armed with bow and arrows. Mahabbat'a Rdjputa had burned the bridge, 
but the empress was among the first to cross the ford and engage the enemy 
on the other side. A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued; the 
ford was choked witli horses and ck-pbants. Some fell and were trampled 
under foot; others sank in tho pools and were nnable to regain the shore; 
and numbers plunged into the nver and ran the cluince of making good their 
^ssage or being swept away by the stream. The most furious assault was 
directed on Nur Jahto; her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of lUjpfita; 
her guards were overpowered and cut down at its feet j balls and arrows 
fell tliick round her hoxedah, and one of the latter wounded the infant 
daughter of ShahriyAr, who was seated in her lap. At length her driver 
was killed, and her elephant, having received a cut on the proboscis, dashed 
into the river, and soon sank in deep water and was carried down-stream. 
After several plunks ho swam out and reached the shore, where Nnr JabAn 
was surrounded by her women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and found 
her hovdah stained with Llo^, and herself busy in extracting me arrow and 
binding up the wound of the infant. 

" Open war bad failed, and the brave woman resorted to other methods. 
She boluly entered tho comp, and for months shared her husband’s captivity. 
By degrees her arts luUed to rest the watchful snspicioua of the general. She 
won over some of tho leading offietTs to her side; and finally one day tho 
emperor found himself at Uberty, with his faithful queen beside him, and 
tho army at his command. 

“ The victory came too late, however, for JabAogfr had scarcely restored 
order at KAbol, and paid a visit to the happy vale of Kashmir, his favourite 
summer resort, when ho was seized by his muri^ sickness.” 

During the rule of tho remaining Mughal sovereigns the 
Punjab played an important part, but it was chiefly as being the 
road by wbicb the invading armies of Xadir ShAh, Ahmad ShAh 
DurrAni, Tiumijr Shah DurrAni, and ZamAn ShAh,*‘* advanced 
towards Dellii. Tlio Court of Delhi was far too much engrossed in 
its luxuries and pleasures to attend to any enemy until that enemy 
was at its gates: and the invaders were met, not in this part of 
the couiitiT, but near Lahore or Delhi: nor do tho local people 
appear to have resisted their advance. The DurrAnfs knew the 
value of RohtAs, and maintained a Governor and a garrison tliere. 

In the decay of tho Empire tho local tribes waxed more and 
more independent, in the ab^nce of any settled government: non# 
of tbe Sikli Misls bad their home in tho country north of the 
Jholum, and the district long remained more or less nominally 
under the mle of the DnrrAnis ; but meanwhile the power of the 
Sikhs was steadily advancing : in 1765 they utterly defeated the 
Gakkhars at Gujrat, and shortly afterwards were invited across the 
Jholum by tho Gujar Clmudhrfs of KalA; and in 1768, as soon as 

0) ZamAn SliAh loat IZ of hia cannooi in lAa JMam. RnnjU Sinffh •xtiacUd agbt wbiab 
h« forwarded to Kibnl, beioit rewarded with tba aoremonbip of Labore. The otbar foer 
remained in the river nntil 18S3 wbeo they were recovered and placed in tbe areenal at labore. 
(Mahaacaad Latif, Hitler^ at tbe Panjab, page SOS). 
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Ahmad Shah’s back was turned on tho Punjab, they blockaded and 
took the fort of Rohtis, and overran the coipitry as far as the 
Indus; Taimdr SWh succeeded to the throne of Kdbul in 1793, and 
his mind seems to have been always filled with idle hopes of an 
Indian Empire ; but his three invasions in 1795, 1797 and 1798 
hftH no permanent result, and led to no event of importance in 
this district. 

In 1801 Ranjit Singh visited the Dhannf, which had long 
been in a very disturbw^.state, subdued it without rMistance, 
and, having made some arran^ments for its administration, 
returned to Lahore with 400 nne horses, the result of the 
excursion: in 1805 ho "entered into treaties with the Muhammadan 
chiefs and families about the Chendb and Jhelum. The Court of 
Kdbul was no longer regarded as the royal and highest tribunal of 
India.” He made many other incursions ; it must nave been in one 
of these, about 1809, that his general, Attar Singh, slew tho Janjtia 
chief of IWr^pm*, whose family was left without jdgir or means of 
subsistence. In the following year he besieged the hill fort of 
Kusak, which was bravely defended by its Janjda B^ja, Snltdn 
Fatteh Muhammad, whose descendants still hold the place : at length 
want of water compelled the Sult4n to surrender. He was tho 
owner of the neighbouring salt mines, which on his defeat passed 
to the M&h^rdja, whence a claim many years later 1^ Dalfp Singh, 
that the Khewra mines were his private property. The more or 
less complete subjugation of the district by the Sikhs may be held 
to date from this year, 1810. The extinction of tnbal inde¬ 
pendence is little to be regretted. The Sikhs were not pattern 
rulers, but they introduced a rude and imperfect order. Previous to 
their advent, if we may trust uncontradicted tradition, the whole dis¬ 
trict was tho scone of one perpetual but petty warfare. Tribe fought 
with tribe, chief with chief, and village with village ; society lived 
in a sort of trustless truce broken from time to time by ti'eacherous 
murders and thievish forays: in some villages the high places are 
stUl shown, whore watchers were idways stationed to TOat the alarm 
drum on the approach of an enemy. Iho Sikhs did not, and pro¬ 
bably could not, put a complete end to those disorders ; but they cut 
short their boundaries and lessened their violence. They were 
themselves careless of everything that touched not their authority or 
their revenue, but they kept society together, and prevented anarchy. 
Jt would‘be tedious, were it possible, to give an account of 
the K^nMrs and Sard4rs who succeed one another with great rapid¬ 
ity in various parts of the* district. Those best remembered are 
GuHb Singh of Jammd and afterwards of Kashmir who ruled the 
Gakkhars, and farmed the salt mines at Khewra; Chattar Singh, who 
was strong in the Jhelum Pabbl and in the Lund! Patti of Chakwdl • 
Uttam Singh, well known in the Bardli hills and near DuLnan • and 
the Chh^hhi Sirdar and Dhanna Singh, who grew great in the 
west. In 1849 almost the whole district joined the standard of 
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Ohattar Singh in the second Sikh war. They fought bravely at 
Chilianwila and Gujr4t, and afterwards experienced the punishment 
of rebellion at the hands of Major Nicholson and the other oflBcers 
who the first Summary Settlement. 


SiKCB Annexation. 

The District of Jhelum was constituted on 23rd March 1849, 
Find Dadan KWn being selected as the headquartere, no fixed 
boundaries having then been determined for the district. The 
Tahsils then In existence weip Find D4dan Kh4n, Chakwal, Talla- 
gang, and Jabbi; but in 1849 Rohtis, then a Tahsfl, was transferred 
to this district from Rawalpindi, with Jhelum itself, then an ordi* 
nary village. In 1850 the Tahsfl at Jabbf was abolished, the Udqa 
of Makhad and Findfgheb going to Rawalpindi, the rest of the 
Tahsfl being added to Tallagang: Jhelum was at the same time 
constituted a Tahsfl instead of Rohtas. In the same year the head* 
quarters of the district were transferred from Find Dadan ^4n 
to Jhelum. IMqa Fabbi was added to Jhelum Tahsfl from Rawal* 
pindi ip 1851; and three villages, Koh41i, Thathi and Natbot, were 
transferred from Find Dadan Khdn to Jhelum. The next altera¬ 
tion was in 1857 when 65 villages from the Find IHdan Khan and 
Tallagang Tahsfls were made over to the Shahpur District, 20 of 
them being coven back ogam in 1863. During the recent settle¬ 
ment the vUlages of Kot Khihin and Chak Nagrf with its two smaU 
adjoining rakhe wore taken from Tallagang, the first gomg to 
Chakwdl and the others to Find Dadan Kh4n. 

Further important changes are about to take place owing to the 
removal of the Tallagang Tahsfl to the new Attock District, which 
is about to bo formed.**’ 


The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Funjab Mutiny Report; Mr. Thornton, Commissionor of the 
Jhelum Division, had to contend with the difficulties created by the 
proximity of the independent kingdom of Kashmir, by the number 
of restless tribes whose homo is in our own temtory, and by the 
mountainous nature of the coimtry. The division was not so 
strategically important as the cis-Satlaj States, nor was it politically 
so valuable as the Foshdwar or Lahore Division; but to preserve 
peace in it and contentment among its inhabitants was operative, 
owing to the large number of war ike tribes who find their dwelling 
in its valleys, hiUs, and plains. The object was happily accom¬ 
plished by the entertainment in British service of many of their 
martial spirits, who chafed at inaction, and would probably have 
fretted us had not a legitimate object been given them whereon to 
Spend their strength; npwards of 1,000 horse were raised from one 
tribe alone, the Tiwin&s, in the Shdhpur District. Mi. Ouseley, the 
Deputy Commissioner, describes his relief at their departure as 
great. 
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The alarm at Jhelum was considerable, as there was no 
European force to restrain the native battery of artillery and the 
two regiments (14th and 39th Native Infantry). The 39th were 
ordered to march, without their magijzines, towards Shahpur for 
orders. Their destination was Dora Israeli Khdn, bnt it was an 
object to avoid any resistance which might have broken out at 
Jhelum by keeping them ignorant of their future station. They 
wore sent down the loft tmnk of the Jhelum, and reached Dera 
Ismdil Khan without giving trouble. The native artillery was 
ordered to L<ahoro. and there aftei'U’arda disarmed. The only regi¬ 
ment which remained was the 14th Native Infantry. The Chief . 
Commissioner resolved to disarm it notwithstanding the Command¬ 
ing OflBcor's assurances of its loyalty. Two’companies wore ordered 
to Biiwalpindi on pretence of forming a treasure party, but in truth 
to weaken the regiment. This move loft but 500 men at Jhelnm. 
Early on the morning of the 7th July a force of Europeans and 
guns which had been sent rapidly down from Rawalpindi moved 
towards the parade ground of the 14th. It was joined on its way 
by the Sikhs of the 14th, The sejxiys, seeing the advancing 
column at a distance, began firing on tlieir officers, broke, fled to 
their lines, and there defended themselves against our force till 
1 p.in. Bv that time they wore dislodged, and fled to a neigh¬ 
bouring villago. This battle had, however, cost the lives of many 
of our Europeans. Colonel Ellice, commanding the detachment of 
Her Majesty8 24th, was dangerously wounded, and Captain Spring 
was kill^. The heat of the July sun told terribly upon the English 
troops. The three guns (C-pounoers) proved useless against mud walls 
and the fortified guard-room of the 14th, and when, after desperate 
fighting, the lines wore cleared of mutineers, the troops were too ex¬ 
hausted from heat, toil and want of food to follow up their advnntagfe. 
At 4 p.m. Colonel Gerrard, who had assumed command after 
Colonel Ellice’s fall, ordered an attack on the villago to which the 
sepoys had retreated. The street fighting proved disastrous to our 
meu \ the guns wore brought up too close to the houses, the gun¬ 
ners and horses were mowed down by the fire of the mutineoi-s, 
ammunition on our side ran short, and a retreat was sounded. Two 
guns were brought off the field; the third, after a most gallant 
defence of it by Lieutenant Battye, Assistant Commissioner, in 
command of 30 police horse, and two or three other ineffectual 
attempts to rescue it, was captured by the mutineers and used 
^fainstus. Both sides bivouacked on tbo field. Early in tho 
nwming it was found that tho enemy had fled. Tho forethought 
duplayed by Major Browne, Deputy Commissioner, in remote 
the magazine of tho 14tb from their lines before tho second action, 
probably contributed much to their speedy flight, as it deprived them 
of py further rapplv of boll cartri^ The main body of tho fu- 
gitivof crossed into tU Kashmir torritoiy, and were subsquently sur- 
rendered Iw the authonties to our Government. Many stragglers 
were seued by the police, some were drowned, and 144 were tolled 
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in the fight. Only alx)ut 40 men of the Tvholo 500 who opposed us CHAP. I. B- 
i-omained at largo. The usual precaution.s were taken in this ^s- Hirtory. 
trict to guard agsunst any ill-feeling amongst the people. Ferries 
were closed, letters open^ vjigrants examined, doubtful or unem¬ 
ployed Hindustanis expelled, &c., &c. A plot, which was laid by a 
Hindusbini underling, to murder the Tahsildar at Chakwal and to 
seize the treasure, was found out and disconcerted.^ When a part 
of the 9th Irregular Cavalry mutinied at Miiinwali, the Police of 
Jhelum were aroused to try and cut them off. One man was sei^ 
and executed; the rest were disposed of elsewhere. A levy, which 
was raised at Jhelum, continued to keep the country quiet by giv¬ 
ing employment to the spjiro hands. A telegraph-offico was set up, 
and a lino of direct postal communication organised with tho Deputy 
Commissioners of all adjoining districts, and with ilr. Hanhng, 

Assistant Commissioner, who had charge of tho sub-divisiou of Find 
Dadan Khan. In tho Regular Settlement of Mr. Brandreth the 
leading men received certain rewards for their loyalty. 

Tho subsequent history of tho district is more social than 
political ; the quiet routine of ordinary administration has never 
been interrupt^. 

The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have 
held charge of the district since annexation, excluding those who 
have not been in charge for more than thi'eo months 


Name. 

Mr. B. Coi . 


Mr. L. Bowring . 

... 

Major 0 . Brown ... ». 

... 

Major J. H. Prinaep 


Colonel Taylor . 

... 

Mr. B. Daidin;; ... 

eea 

Major (4. Brown . 

... 

Major Maonabb . 

... 

Roed eee •** 

... 

Colonel J. W. Briitow ... 

... 

Captain W. (1. H. Jobnitooe 

... 

Mr. W. E. niyth . 

... 

Colonel J. B. Smyly ... 

... 

Coionai T. W. Mercer ... 

... 

Major E. 0. Waco . 

a. 

Captain J. B. Untchinion 

... 

Major E. 0. Wace . 

... 

Captain J, B. Untchinion 

• e. 

Major K. (J. Waco . 


Captain J. B, Butchinion 

... 

Ur. F. P, BMchcroU ... 

... 

Captain J. It. Hutchiiiaon 

eee 

Colonel J. B. Paraona ... 

... 

Captain J. B. Untchinion 

... 

Colonel Pareone . 

.. 

Ditto . 


Ur. J. U. Siloock . 

... 

Mr. J. A. Andenoa 

... 

Colonel MoNeile ••• .m 

1 


From 


33rd Mu-cb 1840 
lOtb Uot. 1840 ... 
88tb Not. 1861 ... 
23td Fob. 1865 ... 
Ut Oct. 1855 ... 

Itt Sopt. 1850 ... 
lit Hay 1857 ... 

lit Oct. 1857 ... 

16th S*pt. 1868 ... 
Itt Uty 1850 ... 

2Ub M»y 1870 ... 
23r.l F^b. 1871 ... 
6tb Mtroh 1873 ... 
4th Utreb 1870 ... 
Ut April 1877 ... 
I3tb Jnno 1877 ... 
I lib Sopt. 1877 ... 
20tb M»y 1878 ... 
mb July 1878 ... 
Ut Oct. 1878 ... 

lOth May 1870 .. 
Ut Oct. 187» 

2nd Uoc. 1870 
0th 8«pt. 1882 
Olh Ucc, 1883 
3rd S«|tt. 1885 
2nd Jno. 1886 
28th Feb. 1886 
13th Mnr. 1886 


To 


5tb Jaly 1840 ... 

27tb Not. 1851 ... 
22Dd Feb. 1855 ... 
SOtb Sept. 1855 ... 
30tb AoKO't 1856 
3iHh April 1867 ... 
30tb Sept. 1857 ... 
14th Sept. 1858 ... 
30th April 1860 .. 
loth April 1870 ... 
Tdiid Feb. 1871 ... 
4th Umrch 1873 ... 
Srd March 1876 ... 
30th March 1877,.. 
llth Jane 1877 ., 
lOth Sept. 1877 ... 
lOtb May 1878 ... 
lOlb July 1878 ... 
80th Sept. 1878 ... 
21>t Dec. 1878 .. 

30th Sept. 1870 ... 
2od Dec. 1870 ... 
8th Sopt. 1883 
8th Dec. 1882... 
13th Jane 1885 
0th Not. 1885 
27tb Feb. I086 
12th Mar. I88C 
34th Oct. 1887 


iVriod, 


Year*. 


Hon the. 


0 ! 

1 

below. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

a 

1 

below. 

Do. 


3i 

1* 

7 
11 

8 
8 

ni 

6| 

111 

10 

01 

o 

1 


Do. 

Do. 

1 I 1 


below. 

0 I 4| 

bolow. 

Do. 

1 I 1 

below. 

6 I S| 

below. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 
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Hiftory. 

List of IHt* 

From 

To 

Period. 

Vean. 

Months. 

Hr. J. G. Siteock. 

25th Oct. 1S87 ... 

24th Nor. 1887 

1 

below. 

Colonal 0. McSaile . 

25th Nor. 1887 ... 

Vth Mar. 1888 

i 

lU 

Mr. H.C. Cookaon . 

loth Mar. 1888 ... 

3nl Jan. 1889 

0 

10 

Mr. J. G. Silcock. 

4th Jan. 1889 ... 

I2th May 1890 

below. 

Mr. J. A. Andrraon . 

27th May 1890 ... 

11th Not. 1690 

U 

u 

Colonel B. Bartholomew ... 

I2th Kor. 1890 ... 

26th July 1891 

below. 

Mr. H.Sjrke* . 

27th Joly 1891 ... 

26th Oct. 1891 

Do. 

Colooel Bartbolomnw . 

27th Oct. 1891 ... 

loth Nor. 1891 


V 

Mr. B. Sykes ... ... 

nth Sor. 1891 ... 

22Dd Nor. 1891 

0 

81 

Mr. i. G. Silcock. 

27th Jan. 1802 ... 

2lBt April 1893 

below. 

Ditto . 

iOth May 1893 ... 

30ih April 1894 

Do. 

Mr. W. S. Talbot . 

In May 1894. ... 

14th Nor. 1894 

0 


Mr. J. G. Silcock. 

ISUi Nor. 1894 ... 

I2th June 1895 

below. 

Ditto . 

13th July 1895 ... 

23rd June 1896 

Do. 

Ditto . 

24th July 1890 ... 

30th Mar. 1897 

0 


Mr. U. A, CaSM>D. . • 

1st April ,897 ... 

1st Jaly 1898 

below. 

Ditto . 

I3th Aac. 1898 ... 

15th Oct. 1899 

Do. 

Mr. IC. A. Kstcouit . 

lOth Oct. 1809 ... 

«th Nor. 1899 

Do. 

Mr. 11. A Casson. 

7th Nor. 1809 ... 

14lh F«b. 1900 

2 • 

«1 

Mr. K. A. Sstcoort . 

I5th IVb. 1900 ... 

25th May 1900 

below. 

Ditto . 

23rd Jaoo 1900 ... 

23rd Oct. 1900 

0 

b 

Mr. r. 0. A)roew. 

24th Oct. mo ... 





Of tbo earlier Deputy Commissioners Colonel J, M. Bristow is 
the Ixjst remembered, as might Ixj expected, seeing that be held 
charge continuously for nearly eleven yoare; but the most familiar 
name of all is that of Mr. Arthur Braudreth, who carried out the 
first Kegular Settlement of the district between 1855 and 1861. 
Of the numerous officers who have held charge of the Find IXidan 
Khan Sob-di\'ision, Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, who was i 5 ul>-divisional 
Officer in the seventies, impi’essed himself most strongly on the 
people ; Mr. \V. B. DeConrey, who held charge in the eighties, is 
also well rememlajred. 


Section C — Population. 

e!i»«et#r; The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
•■d \yy Thomson, formerly Settlement Officer of Jhelum. 

P—p\9. ''The people, ns a wbolo, are a fine popolation. Ibey are physicall/ 

etronfr, ana wrlUdoTeloped, with a high spiiit and frank manners. They 
are generally very well-behaved. Crimes for the sake of plunder are 
comparatively rare. Crimes of violence are, however, nnfortnnately too 
common. They generally arise from (luarrola connected with women or 
land, or ancient fenda. Chakwill and Tallagang are the worst places in 
this reapect, and there can bo no doubt that the people there are mom 
wayward and passionate than elsewhere. I do not think, however, that 
they are difficult to manage. I have fonnd it the beat plan to listen 
patiently to everything they had to say, whether relevant or not, but 
when once an order was issued to insist upon its being carried out imine- 
d’ately and without demur. Tbo worst qualities of the people are envy, 
vindictiveness, and want of troth. The second of these vices loads to a 
strong pertinacity in prosecuting quarrels, whether by litigation or othor- 
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«iao Sometiine* it loVes the odious form of catUe-poisom^^^^ 

BO wmmon that it brings no shame; when a man i. discovered in a Populatioa- 

fauXSl he conriders it enough to say that he forgot himself. In law- 
luits the only oath upon which much reliancu csn be ,nd dUpoei- 

«oth nf divorce And I have known even thst to fail. It should to 
remembered, however, tlmt nisgi^irstes are always liable to overrate the p^pw. 

..f r\f f. Up*ii.od Oil the niher hand, the better races among the 

Jw7l« are brave, self-respect iig, honourable 

SSVul They arc not afraid to tell you a good deal of what they 
really think, which innkes talking to them not only more pleasant bat 
much more interesting.” Dsawiy. 

Jbclum with 148-7 persons to the stiuaro mile stonda 19th 

nmoiicr the 27 (Ustricts of the Province in the density of total popu- 
amoi g . T. • ho^over 23rd in respect of density on 

th^rcnWvated nrea, Arith 368-5 to the squai^ mile. The pressure of 
the rural population on tho cnltivated and cultivable areas is 
343-3 and 280-5, respectively. 

Tho ponulation and density of each Tahsil are ^ven m too 
P ‘ — margin, the density liemg that 

of the total |iopnlation on total 
area. It will!» seen that con¬ 
gestion is nowhere acute, 
ihouirh tliu rivei-ain Tahsils of 
PindTDadan Khan and Jhelum 
appear to have iw large a popu¬ 
lation as they can support. 

In Cbakwiil and Tallagang the 


Danaity ty 
T»>>*Ut. 


Tahfil. 

PopalatioD 

1901. 

Dfniity p<*r 
square mile. 

Find Didan Khan 

170,180 

191 

Jholum ... 

170,978 

189 

Chakwal. 

100.318 

IGO 

Tallagang. 

03,6M 

77 

_ 


Jh«lam 

Pind Didan Ebsn 
Chakwil ... 
Bhaun 


is certainly room for e.xpausion. 

The district contains 4 tOAv-ns and 974 villages, '^e 

tion of the former is given on the marpn. 
Tlie 6rst two are municipiUiti^, rj® 
other two have urban characteristics. At the 
Census of 1901 Jhelum town showed an 

i„c««sc of close on 2.000 intobitente or 20 ,,or 

Pind Dddan Khan, Avhich has fallen from lo.Ooo to ° J 

over 8 per cent., Mr. W. S. Talbot, the Settlement CoUector, AATOte 

in the District Census Report-. 

Pind Dadan Kh&n is well known to be in a Tj“‘eJa.ll? 

this town indeed I looked for a larger lo^ the through trad^ 

oconrred. The cause* are three-fold ; b.>t is the oss toro g 

of the salt from the Khewra mines hard .^7'by the 

through Pind Wdau Khnn j direct without affecting the 

river route and now p^cs by rad^ established at the 

no octroi dues .Lr have put out of cultivation a large 

Ij recovered.” 
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Cliakwal and Bliann showed normal increases. Only 7 per cent, 
of the population live in the toAtTis. 

Tlie villages of the disti-ict are somewhat peculiar: towards 
tM east and TCntre they are not usually very large, but most of 
them are divided into numerous seimrate hamlets, called dhoks 
^metimes consisting of a single house, but often of Hve or 
houses together, and sometimes really complete villages. The 
causes of this aiTangemont are probably two-fold: in the first place 
the surface of the district is extremely variable in quality, the best 
areas for farming being often small in extent and at a great dis¬ 
tance from e^h other: naturally each man settled down beside 
his 0^1 particular plot, and this tandency was strengthened by 
the old political circumstances of the district; the fighting trilies 
did not as a nile cultivate themselves, but settled small b^ies of 
tenants on all the l^st parts of their properties, and lived upon the 
rentals received. ITiese tenants were often a miscellaneous Ixxly 
uMth few common interests: their landlords protected them from 
external violence, and they were therefore as safe in small hamlets 
as in large villages: thxis it became usual for the main body of the 
landlord c ass to live in one largo central dhddi surrounded by a 
string of inhabited by rent paying tenants. Tlie number of 

sometimes verj' largo: Lehrf and Padhrf have 

""common, and Thoa Maliram 
^an in Tallagang has over a hundred. In process of time many 
dhoks have waxed mightily, and many of the old tenants have be- 
(^0 owners; in such cases the want of communal feeling at once 
l^mes appar^t, eiich dhok wishing to set up for itself, and ta 
^mo independent of its neighbour. At the Erst Re^r Settle¬ 
ment mdepndenco was at first rather freely granted, and resulted 

Tahsfr'^°Af^ villages, mostly in the Jhelum 

Jin * .Brandreth refused to allow separation 

As we go AVestward tliis system of dhoks to some extent dies 
mon. a homogoneous farming |) 0 |iulaticin. with a kre^ham of 

Ifn ^ asunder by petty feuds and village wars had 

fo’” tbis State of affairs; but £e too’ the 

ir'ktrL‘;"rT fflTd ‘T 

must always Imve had dfoks of t ifT* ^lo largest estates 

themselves, the Lore distanl 1 . i" 

main dbddi. Ve sTze soi 

liiwa has an area of 135 fvmo u ^^ages is enormous: 
86, Tnip is 7mot laT ^'biin of 

mdan Khan ITial (also an Kandwiil in the Find 

with 27 square miles. ^ comparatively small 
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ISOS 

1S8I 

1S91 

1901 


The marginal figures show the popnlation of tlie district as 

. 6 oo. 9 fi 8 stood at the Inst four enumerations. In 

;;; period 1868—1881 the population rose 

. E9i!olS 


both 


by over 17 per cent. In the decade 1881— 
, , 1891, when the district suffered greatly 

1 * • drought and locusts, the increase was only 3 per cent., 

following decade, owing to the severe scarcity of 1899- 
19W, the population fell to the figure of 1881. The facts that while 
males have dwreased by 17,410, females have increased by 2,372, 
and that 1/',000 nioro males than females have emigrated, indicate 
that tlie decrease was not permanent. The favourable han^ests since 

the con.sos have probably brought back most of those who left their 

homes during the scarcity in search of labour or pa.sture. 

The marginal table shows the fluctuations of jxipulation by 
” — = Tahsi'ls. It will 

lie seen that the 
increase of the 
1881—1891 dc- 
cade, in every 
Tahsfl except 
Tallagang, which 
was nearly sta- 
tionarj’, was 
followed by a 

. . general decrease 

in 1891—1901. Tlie following remarks are excerpted from the 
f'ensus Report of 1901:— 


TsI.sfU. 

ToTAt roertATios. 

i.vraiisi (4-) os 
Mokkass ( —). 

IS8I. 

1891. 

1001. 

1891 00 
1881. 

1901 on 
1891. 

Total District 

Jtielnm . 

Pind Dadan Khiu 

Cbakwil. 

TalUgang. 

SSS.STS 

174,169 

106,186 

164,164 

94.874 

600,056 

177,016 

173.071 

104,912 

94,027 

694,018 

170.978 

170,130 

160,810 

92,694 

+3 3 
+16 
+41 
+70 
-•9 

-2^3 

—34 

-1-7 

—2-8 

-.•6 


CHAP. 1. C. 

Fopolation. 

Growth of 
popaUtioii. 


Tah»U The total population has decreased by 6,068, being now 

1<0^978 as against 177,046 in 1801, and the urban having increased by 
2,073, the decrease in the rural areas amounts to 8,141, or nearly 5 per 
cent., but females have increased by nearly 500. Tlie Hovenue Assistant 
notes that the Pabbl and Khuddar Circles show doiTeases owing to two 
successive bad^ harvests in the three years preceding the census, which 
caused emigration to bettor grazing country. The River and Maiddn 
Circles show increases, but not sufficient to raiilce up the deficiency in 
the two former. The riverain villages are not affected by malaria and 
those near Jhelnin itself support nuinerons milch cattle. 

Tnhatl Tallagatnj.—yhe population, now 92,.594, has decreased by 
or 2‘5 per cent, since 1891, and the females have decrensed by 810, 
though only half as much ns the males. Most of the villages in the 
north and west of tho Tahsil show increases, those in the south and 
Past decreases. The bad harvests of the past three years have caused 
omigration to the Chendb Colony and to the Punch torrilory in Kashmir. 

TahtH Chnhrdl .—The population now stands as 160,31t5, or 3,745 less 
than in 1891, but females have inerna-ed by 70.3, Tim same causes are 
assigned as in the other TahsHs. There is some temporary emigation in 
the cold weather, with camels for the cnrryiug trade, or work in the 
indigo factories in Multdn. 

Tdhail Pind Dadan Ktuin .—The 'I’nh'il population, now 170,130, 
has fallen by 2,853, but the town of Pind Dddnn Khdn accounts for 1,285 
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Jhelum District.] iligi ' atiou . 


[Part A. 


CHAP I. C 

PopnlfttioB-! 

Growth of 
{topohitioD. 


\ 


MigTAtiOB. 


or n«»riy baU the decrease. In tho rural circles there is an mcrensa of 
1J07 fLales and a decrease of 2.676 males giving a net decrense of 
1,568. The JAlap ildqa has a generally increawd population owi^ to its 
vicinity to the river and the nbundance of wells. 1 bo VunhAr, Thai and 
Pbaph'ra Circles show decreases., due to the emiwtion caused by scarcity 
among tho poorer classes, towards the ChenAb Colony. Ihe railway lino 
that was cpened in 1866 drew away the traders to other centres of trade. 
The boatmen have gone off to other work, aa boat traffic along the river 
has fallen off a good deal. Poverty has been the mam cuuse of decrei^ 
of population.**! There were very few marriages during the ^t decade. 
Thwo have been a great number of marriages within the last few months 
after the good rabi of 1901 and there were very few during tho few years 
preceding this last rabi.” 

The following table shows the effect of migration on the popu¬ 
lation of the district acconling to the Census cf 1901 ;— 





Pcrfoni. 

Male*. 

Fomairs. 


ImuaatsTa. 





1. 

From wilbln Ibe Punlab and North-Weat 

28,631 

12,480 

16,151 

2. 

X 

Fronliar Pro»lnoo._ 

Fiom tha teat of India ... 

From the r**t of A»i* 

. 

5.276 

246 

2.620 

209 

33 

2,656 

37 

28 

4. 

From the other countrie* 

**• eea 

61 


Total immigrants 

•ee 

34,214 

15.342 

18,872 


Esiaatan. 





1. 

To within Ihe Punjab and North-West 

Frontier 

77,900 

47,623 

30,278 

8. 

PtoTince. 

To the rest of India ... ... 

ee* »«* 

6,503 

4,659 

1,843 


Total emigrant* 

ass 

81,402 

52,281 

82,121 

Exceaa of emigrant* over immigrant* 

•ee **• 

50,188 

36,939 

13,249 


The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and 
Provinces in India given in the table below:— 


- 


Nnmbar 



Nnmbsr 

District, Bute 
or Prorince, 

Total 

immi. 

grant*. 

of male* 
in 1,000 
immi* 

Diitrict, Siale 
or Prorince. 

ToUl 

immi* 

grant*. 

of mule* 
in 1,000 
immi* 


grant*. 



graate. 

Siilkot. 

1,079 

587 

1 Biwalplndi, ex- 

9,183 

337 


eloding Attock. 

670 


aes 

7,289 

462 

1 Cnitad Proeinoa* 
1 of Agra and 

684 




Ondh. 



Shibpnr 

6,478 

368 

1 KoMhmir ... 

4,161 

450 


its from the United Kingdom only are worth mention. 


Of the im- 
migrat i o n 
from tho 
count r i e 8 
outside In¬ 
dia, 203 per¬ 
sons from 
Yiighi 81 ii n 
and Afghan¬ 
istan, and 


(U TliU require* qoaJiacatSoD, tbougb in the neln comet | («m|>onirv poeertr 

doe to bad barreaU ia the principal reaaon leading to emigration aa noted abore, and nlao 
Unding to dacraaae marriag** aa stated here. 
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Jhklux Dictrict.] Migration. [Part A. 

The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces 
noted in the table below:— 


nUtrict, SUte or ProTtnoe. 

Male*. 

ftaule*. 

Dbrtriot, Suto or Proriiioo. 

Malea. 

PonalM. 

L«bora ... 


• •• 

1,179 

442 

Mazoffnrgmrh ... 


on 

612 

SUIkol ... 



858 

285 

Dora Gh5ri Kbnn 


981 

611 

GojniDwiU ... 

• •• 


030 

491 

Hsiini . 


1,460 

748 

Gojntt 


tIT 

2,669 

3,063 

PMbdwar 


5,360 

3,174 

Shibpnr 

... 


MM 

7,298 

Kobil . 


2,497 

546 

Kawklpiodi, ioclodiog Attock 

10S57 

8.329 

Bftnno ••• 


1,703 

422 

Muofrali 



1,005 

1,608 

Dem Imail Kbnn 


1,101 

292 

Cbonib Colony 

T-r 


2,786 

1,450 

Koskm(f ... •*• 


2,129 

1,186 

Jbnng 

... 


633 

374 

BiiocbitUn 


1,837 

473 

236 

Xnltin 

— 


2,051 

1,065 

Bombay ... 


286 


Not gain from( * )or Iota to(—) 

l.«bor« . 

-1,180 

Gojrit . 

+1,537 

Shihpnr . 

-8.184 

Rdwalpiadi, eselod. 
ing Attock. 

-8,067 

Cbonib Colony ... 

-4,237 

Jhang . 

-907 

MnlUn . 

-3,000 

Mnaaffargarh 

-1,391 

Den Ghiii Kban 
(dd). 

-1,871 


Not gain froiii(+)or loot to{—) 

llazin (inclnding 

-34)87 

Attock). 

-7.816 

Poabiwar. 

KohAt .■* aoo 

-2.984 

Banna (old) ... 

-8,878 

Dora lamail Kban 

-14W0 

(old). 


British Bilochittin 

-1,569 

KoMhmir . 

-846 


The district thus 
loses 50,188 souls 
by migration and 
its net interchanges 
of popn 1 ati on 
with the Districts, 
States and Provin¬ 
ces in India, which 
mainly affect its 
population, are not¬ 
ed in the margin. 


Gain or Iom by lnbm*ProTjncl«l migrltioo. 




1901. 

1891. 

Not 

aa* •• 

-49,269 

-13,642 

Cbanab Colony 

o*« ••• 

-4,242 

00# 


..^ aa* 

-2,084 

-1,262 

Uoltin. 


-8,000 

-826 

Banna (old) 

00 * ao* 

-3.878 

-2.066 

Hatira, inelading Attock ... 

-3,937 

-845 

Paehiwar 


-7,816 

—2.806 

Rdaalpindi ... 

•0* 

-8,067 

-2,432 


Comparison with the 
figures of 1891 shows that 
the district lost, by intra- 
Provincifll migration alone, 
49,269 souls in 1901, or 
35,627 more than in 1891. 


by intm-lintwriiil migmtioo" 


I'JUt. 


Tutjd ... 30.403 


Taking the figures for intra- 
imperial migration, ic., those for 
migration in India, both within the 
Punjab and to or from other Provinces 
in India, we have the marginal data. 


The figiires for age, sex and civil condition by religions are 
given in gro:it detail in Table 7 of the Census Report. 


CHAP.I.C- 

PopoUtiOB. 

UignUaoa. 


If*. 



























































chap. I. c 
PopnUtion. 

Age. 


V i l e I 

Arerage 

birth-rate. 


Ararage 

rath-ratae. 


ao 

Jhblcm District.] Vital stalxsUcx. [Part A. 


The following stiitcmont shows the ago distribution of 10,000 
|)er8ons of both sexes:— 


Age-period. 

Ualea. 

Femaloa. 

Total 

-Aco-period. 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Inr*t>tl ondei 

1 

164 

147 

301 

25 

and under 30 

373 

428 

802 

1 and aodcr 

•> 

78 

74 

153 

30 



35 ... 

382 

426j 

818 

* 

>» 

3 ... 

144 

i:is 

S80 

35 



40 ... 

206 

306 

604 

3 - 

#• 

* 

142 

130 

*7* 

40 



46 ... 

273 

300 

673 

A .. 

II 

8 .. 

168 

I4fi 

803 

45 



80 ... 

207 

208 

416 

6 1. 

ll 

... 

765 

660 

1.421 

60 



65 ... 

228 

213 

438 

>0 .. 

II 

15 ... 

P23 

608 

1.136, 

55 



00 ... 

112 

103 

216 

15 „ 

0 

5!0 ... 

4<)4 

404 

SOS 

OO and over 

... 

386 

341 

726 

*0 .. 

• I 

SS ... 

336 

4ai 

744 









It will bo seen that the proportion of persons of over 60 years 
of ago in this district is remarkable, this Iwing one of the four 
districts containing upwards of 700 ixji'sons of these ages in every 
10,000 of the population. 

Both the 1)irth and duath>i*ato of the district are normal, 
though low in comparison with the central and eastern districts 
of the Province. 


Tl»o t^uinquennial average of births is 21,087, or 36*6 per mi7/e 
of population. The highest numlxir recorded was in 1002, n'.?., 
25,187, and the lowest in 1901, riz., 18,777. The following table 
shows the figures by religion and sex:— . 


Yiia. 

UlSDca. 

UCHAHMADAK*. 

Ratk fir milU 
(all asuciosa). 

Both 

MXOi. 

Ualea. 

Femnlea 

Ualea. 

Femalea. 

Ualei. 

FemalM, 

1808 . 

eaa 

17-3 

15-7 

17*8 

16-9 

17-8 

15-8 

336 

1909 . 

• aa 

21-8 

18T 

22-2 

19 T 

22-1 

lOT 

41-8 

1000 . 

.a. 

ir 4 

14 -P 

16-1 

14-4 

16-2 

14-4 

30-6 

11^1 ••• eaa 

aaa 

21-0 

17 4 

16-3 

14 -e 

16-8 

150 

81-8 

lOOS ,,, 


20-5 

18 -< 

aro 

20-3 

22-6 

2oe 

42-6 

Quinquennial aTtrago 

... 

18-5 

16-0 

18-4 

nn 

ie -4 

17-2 

j: 36-6 




d 

5 

JU nrltgumf. 



S 




Year. 


s 





• 

•o 

E 

1 

m 

« 

m 

E 

•a 


= 

s 

9t 

Ut 


1808 . 

318 

298 

29-5 

304 

300 

1800 

24-3 

27-4 

270 

270 

270 

1900 . 

326 

338 

38 1 

343 

337 

1901 . 

81-0 

234 

25 1 

23-a 

243 

1902 . 

QnlnquaDuial 

ararage 

50-4 

3ae 

35-d 

34-0 

8i-8 

340 

30D 

81-1 

20^7 

80-4 


1902 was 17,957, or 30*4 per 
iutl/r of population, —the 
average rates being 34 for 
Hiudiis and 30 for Muham¬ 
madans. The death-rates 
for the past five years are 
given in the margin. In 
years of scarcity .Muham¬ 
madans wore greater losers 
than Uindiis, though in 
ordinary years the rate of 
Hindu mortality is higher 
than the Muhammadan. 
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[Part A. 


JiiKLCM District.] <9<a'. 


Put a reiuarkabl© feature of the district is that 
moi talitv is lower than the male. 


the rate of female CHAP. 1, C. 

r opolation. 


ArrrttfeoJ tfnlh-nta b]/ aget in tbt 
i-pear period, IKWi —1902, 


A|m. 

Male*. 

Petniilo*- 

a— 1 . 

77 

74 

1-8 .. . 

52 

52 

5-10 . 


ID 

All nirm 

311 

297 


This is contirmeil by the A«er«g» 
figures given in the margin, J'Hh.nur*. 
which indicate that even in. 
the earlier jeai-s of life the 
female mortality is a little 
lower than the male. 


The commonest disease is fever; small-])ox, which Inis con.sider- Diie««.i. 
ably decreased since the intitnlnction of vaccination, visitwl the 
district in 1902, causing aliout 000 dcniths. 'Hie district remained 
nearly free from plague till MarCb 1903, when it sproad thi*otigh the 
district, e.xcept the western Tahsfl of Tallagang. 

On the birth of a child in a Musalnnin family the Mullah is Caitoint; 
sent for, and utters the call to piayer in the child’s car, reoemug a 
small present. After a week the child’s head is shaven! liy the Xni 
or liarlier: the child is named by tlio heiwl of the household ; 
food and sweets are distributetl, and the liariier and other menials 
are given small presents. The usages are the same on the birth 
of Iwth Ixjys and girls, but the rejoicings ate much greater on the 
liiiih of the former. Boys ate circumcised (fititnai) by the Nai, 
usually after four years. 

Amongst tliose Hindus who call themselves Sikhs, and wear 
the hair long (A'mn//»cfW), the naming ceremony is as follows: a 
nionth after birth the child is taken to the ilharmstdl, the tjniufh 
or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bhiif in charge, or 
some resjx'ctable person : and the first letter cf the first vei-se on 
the page is the first letter of the child’s name : the custom 
urith other Hindds who cut the hair (mono) is similar; or the 
child is named by some memlier of the family. After 4, 6, 
or 9 months, or even any time up to -5 yeais, according to the 
custom of the family, the head is shavetl, and some on this occu.^ion 
put on tlio sacred thread (jatieu): this ceurnony is a time of 
cejoicing, and the relations, are fed by the parents. 

Tlie nnmlier of males in evorv 10,000 of Iwth sexes is shown g,_ 
below. 


I’hese figures show that the 


( entu*. 

In 

rillas**. 

In 

l'>wng. 

ToUl. 

isas 



5,283 

iwu. 

5,283 

n.mi 

5.318 

IHI'l . 

5.190 

6.67<| 

5.2U 

1901 . 

6.0.T0 

5.373 

5,053 

„ fHin.Ki* 

A.970 


5.0*11 

‘ •»*B* of 1901 J Sikh*. 

5.0117 

0,1 Si 

6.321 

C Mub*IDID*dotl* 

5.033 

1 

5.278 

5.015 



numlx?r of females is in¬ 
creasing relatively 
to the nnmhor of 
males, the sudden 
fall in the piuiKu-tion 
of males in the decade 
1891-1901 l)cing duo 
to excess of male em¬ 
igration, as already 
notitl. 
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JlIRLT’M DlSTBIfT.] 


Maniage. 


(Part A. 


CHAP. I, C- 
Population. 
S<». 


llnirinaB : 
Boitriction* 
oo nurriiKo. 


ilolrothul. 


Marrlag*. 


I’lic mnrgiiinl tal)lo shows tlie nunilter of females to cveiy l.OfK) 


males under fiA’e A'ears of 

AV«r nf lifi.. 

• 

All 

inlijpoB*. 

niudd^. 

.-ikh.. 

ago as returned in tlie 
jiuhHtn. Census of 1901. It will 

ninilnnn. pj^opOl*- 

tion of prirl cbildren is 

I'ciler I vFtr 

1 nod nndor S 

2 .. ,.3 

3 .. „ * 

+ . & 

Tutnl ondvr S 

053 

025 

041 

020 

050 

042 

020 

1,008 

004 

010 

050 

Ml 

715 

810 

841 

1.0«2 

870 

W'l satisfactory among Hindus 

jiff and Muhammadans, but 

loAV among Sikbs. 

051 " 

042 


Although tlie Musalnuui trii)es of the district are all or neiirly 
oil < f Hindu origin, Mubannnadan l.aw has had such a .strong effect 
as r^anLs internian inge, that it has entirely abrogatetl the mle 
forbtdd ng niamagea l)et\veen relat'ons: in fact, all the Muhainran- 
dan.s cf the ilistriet endeavour if |K)ssible to airange their marriages 
within the circle of their near relations, and marri^es iK-twecn 
first c msms aiv common; if they hu\'o to go further afield, they 
will at any rate tiy to many within the triln.*: fsiiling even that, 
the^ Will take women from trilx'S of Kiual or lower degre •, hut will 
give their daughre!s to ontsidei’s, if at all, only to tribe.s of er|ual 
or higher stiitiis. Such inteiman iagi>8 are fairly common lietweeii 
,'***^.i”*^ occur idso hetwetn Cakkhars and •lanjdu.s. 

All tiilies, except [jerhaf’s Gakkhai-s, w'ill give their daughters to 
. at yi.d.s (to whom they look up fixm religious motives), but they do 
^ With increa-sing nnwilliiigness. Mamages with low cf.stc women 
In "f the agiicuItunU trilH*s occur .sometime-', though they are 
lookw upon with disfavour. Hut the only general and alisolute 
mle }8 that in eA'eiy maiT'ago the husliand’s family must lie at ler.st 
equal m social estimation to that of the wife, although not at all 
ncces.s inly I'qnal in wealth. 


Marrijige is neaily always prt‘ctdc<l by formal lietrotbal (na'/rt 
or hiimdi), w'hicli nsmilly takes place amongst Mnsidmuns between 
tlie igcs of 10 and 15; and amongst llindiLs Ijefom the agi* 
of Un. 


- - preliniinaiy negotiations, conducted by the Naf or 

Alirasi, or a kinsman, a day is fixed on which the boy’s ixuonts go 
with otheiu of the lu-otlierhood, the Isirlier, &c., to the girl’s homo: 
the .Mullah nvokes a ble.ssing {kfiair dud), sugar is distributed 
o tb( se pix^nt, and the boy’s father makes some presents of 
clothes and money to the other jmrty, receinng some in return, and 
^ t« the Mullah, Mini-fs, and Imiiiers; one niiieo, 

ylil On ^ Ijc ng always placed in the hand of the 

nfcbtl o M following the lioy's paients rend a pivsent 

fl- 1 to their stalls, 

l>ein^ fif^f ‘ (1 ‘ nuirnage lakes j lace at pubeity, the date 

of theU vi fcHo?.^^ another nu-eting arranged at the instance 
, • f tl ei . preparations for the Avedding then begin. A 
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JiiEtUM District.] Marriage. [Part A. 


week lK.*f(nx* the date fixed tbe bridogi-ooni is aiioliitod Avitli oil, a 
red and white tUivad, called gdim, is fastened on liis right ann, liiid 
he keeps constiuitly with him two or thiec friends, called ttal-dla, 
who get their food in his house: a pi’ocession follows, in which he 
is promenaded round the village, attended by Minisfs with pijxjs 
and drums, and women with loud singing. At this time the lioy 
weai-s dirty clothes and carries a swoi^l or knife to pix)tect himself, 
us it is said, against the Jins. Meanwhile the girl is dresswl in 
red rdlii cloth, her hands mv stained with henna, and the bra'ds in 
which she has hitherto bound up her hair aiv lojsened : after this, 
until the marriage, she is cjircfully watched and guardetl, for 
fejir the Jins injty do her a mischief. From the time of these 
ooromonies until the time for the harit or janj (marriage p oces- 
sion), the women in both houses keep up a nightly chanting and 
drumming. 


A few days Ijeforo the starts the more intimate friends 
of the bridegi-oom arrive, the other invited guests dropping in later 
when all are as-sembletl, the boy’s father gives a great feast, 
genendly including rice and meat, and costing from Rs 00 to 
Rs. 500: water is brought from the well by the women of the f iniily 
with pomp and singing {gharattli), and the bridegiwm being tea ted 
on a basket or stool, is Iwithed and niblx-nl with a mixture* of flour 
and ghi, and milk is poui-ed on his heswl: then getting up, he b 
with his foot an earthenware siurcei*. The bridegooom is cl id in 
new garments (the liarber takes the old ones), and takes his place at 
the rweipt of custom, the guests then making the customary pi csonts 
of money, culled lambol or iiemlra. 

When this is finished the boy is ci-owued with a chaplet (mhra), 
and the l>a. dt stai-ts off for the bride’s house with the groom mounU,*d 
on horselrack, and protecteil by a gaudy paixir umbrella called 
cluitta or «■/•, always car-ried by a dhobi. As the proceswiou starts 
the women sing a khair dud. Arrived at the Village (j e o 
the bardt is met in tire gateway by the sw^i^r, who demands his 
foe to allow the procession to proceeil ; this is adled dhora, and is 
usually about eight annas. As the b<,rdt advances along the vilh^re 

lanes It is abused by aU the village women and Ireatou with bajia 
.sUdks and the like. Arrived at or near the bride s house tweiyone 
sits dovm, and the barber of the girl’s party puts sugar and im k 
into the bridegroom’s mouth, for which he lewrees a , 

Re. 1 to Rs. 5 {Idg). Then the brides father gives a feast, which 
costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 800. 'Diis is followed by the glion,n 
ceremony rierfonned by tholjarlxir’s wife, which pi^ticj } cun-us 
making images in flour of the boy’s relatives, and t luii ex o ij'ra 
fee by threatening to abuse them. Next succeeds a promena «. 

Ure bridegroom round the vdl^ attended by pil>ea and druius, and 
women and Mirasfs singing in antiphonal measures, ''‘"y* on 
tiU the sargi or four o’clock in the monimg. Hion the bn> at, who 
have been sleeping, aiv w'aked. up, and five oi six o e 


CHAP. I. C. 
Fopohition- 

Mariiage. 
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Jhslum Distriot.] 


\Iarrtage. [Part A. 

CBAP-I, C tlicm, wntb the bridegroom and bis father, enter tho bridc’a house 
Poptti«tioa. carrying tinys of pi-csents — clothes and jewellery. Tliis completed, 
^ ^ ^ tho father of the bride dh-ects tho Mulhi h to read the n ikdh : upon this 

»rti*gp. t^vQ^^vitnesses aiH) fii'st sent to the girl, who is kept apart in parda, 
to enquire to whom she Anil give authoi'itj’- to consent to her 
marriage on her behalf, lliis is a mere pivtenco, as the girl holds 
her tongue, and her rehitions arrsAver for her that she gives the 
irdk, or j)OAA'er-cf-attorney, to so-and-so. lire man in rpicstion is 
calletl, accepts his attorneyship, and proceetls to settle tho doAA’or Avith 
tho bindegiwra. This is first put at an extniA'ag^nt rate and 
eventually lieaten doAvn to a reasonable one. 

Tlie rate vanes from H''. 20 to Hs. 100, or even raoiv, 
genenilly Avith tire addition of a gold rnohar, but is usually Rs. 32, 
supirosed to represent the oOO copjrer coins and gold rnohar idloAved 
by Aluhainmadan L^aa'. lire mknh ceremony is tlKjn jx-'rfonned 
by the Mullah according to Muhammadan Uiaa*, the consent of 
t he bridegroom and the bride’s agent being askeil. I’lio father 
of the bride then exhibits to those present the articles given by 
him to his daughter as doAA'iy {inhcz^r ddf), tho Minlsi meaiiArhile 
announcing them {hukdi). 't he bride’s clothes aiv then formally 
changed, this Ireing the public sipi that the inai’riage ceremony 
hiys l>een completetl, and the baidt party, noAv taking the bride 
Avith them, retuni to the bridegroom’s house : on the 7th day, the 
gdiia thie-ad on tho husband’s ann is uutietl, and the bride is taken 
home by her parents, the bridegroom in the Dhanni and Tallagimg 
folloAAnng her after a fcAv days, aixl remaining in his father-in-hiAv’s 
house for^k Aveek. lie then goes home, and after some days moi-o 
the bride is brought aAAiiy by .some of his relations, and takes up 
her abode finally AA'ith her husband. 

'riio jHKAj)lo with the bnrdl aie generally fed tAA'ice by the 
bride’s father, ahvays on tho CA'oning of aiTTA'iil, and usually on tho 
inonung of the marriage idso: on return they are fed again by 
the bridegroom’s family, this h»st me-al Injing called rhifik, and then 
^lisperse. 

If tho parties aie not of age, the h'trdl is sometimes deferred 
until they groAA- up, but this is Aciy rarely done. 

’1 he Hindvi maiTiago ceremonies are in a goneiwl Avay A’ery 
similar to those of the .Musalmans, though of course differing in 
many details, as Avell as in the fact that tho essential and })inding 
jmrt cf the marriage ceremony (which, in the case of the Muham- 
madi n.s, is tho vikdh), w with them the/MajaV/iM, or transfer of 
the girl to tho Iwy’s family : tho girl’s father puts her hand into tho 
lK»y’s, their clothes are ti^ together, and they walk seven times 
round tho .sacrcrl file (Jiom), tho Bndiman reciting certain A'erses 
meanwhile. Tlie Avholo cei’cmony, the circuraambulation of the 
sacrctl tire, — is called Idwmi-phem. Tlie hardt stays longer than is 
usual with Musalmans, generally 2.^ days, being fed by the girl’s 
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fiiinily five timos. Tlio jahez or down^' jdso is usually more 
elabomto, consisting of clotbos, cash, or onianionts, inetul vessels, 
according to mejins; a lacquered l)ed8tead anil a lacquered chair: 
and the well-to-do soinotiraes give cattle or horses as well. 

An attempt was made some yeai's ago to i-educe the heavy 
marriage exjxjnses amongst the agriculturists; it Is doubtful 
whether it has had much effect. 

There is no epecial time or sejison for marriages, but Muham¬ 
madans do not many in the month of Midiaivam, on the ’Ids, during 
the firet 13 davs of Safar, or on the 8rd, 13th, 23i*d, 8th, 18th 
or 28th (hiys of other months. Hindus do not many in the 
months of Cheth, Katik, and Poh, nor during the ^aagat, or inaus- 
picious periotl of aliout a year which recui-s every 12 years or so. 

There is no fixed age for marriage: amongst the iilnhainmad- 
ans it is nearly always adidt, and in that case the woman takes up 
her life with her husband a’l once : othenvise she remains with her 
parents until of fit age. With the Hindus man'age used generally 
to take phice at the age of from 7 to 10 years : now it is later as 
a nde, alwut 12 for the girl and ll* for the Iwy: the girl remains 
with her parents until the-viukldira ceremony. 

Among the Hindus, the wife leaves her fonner out; her caste 
and got ai*e thencofonvard tho.se of her husband, which she outers 
on her mairiage. The Musalmaiis genor.illy say that a woman 
caimot change her tribe by marriage : she must always belong to 
that in which she was bom. 

Miduimmadan widows, at any rate amongst the common 
zavtiiuldm, neaily always remany, if not too old: but certain 
tribes, such as the Gakkhai-s, .lanjiias, Miiirs, and othei-s, discounte¬ 
nance the remarriage of widows; or it would l)e more coiTect to say 
that the principal families in neaidy all the trilxjs of gootl standing 
will not allow it: a prominent M>5ir befoi-o the days of British nde 
killed his daughter, lx?canse she intendctl to mairy again, after the 
death of her husb.nnd. Remarriages of widows amongst the Hindiis 
of the district have haixUy ever occuiTcd as yet, but it seem.s 
doubtfid whether this state of things will continue- 

Perjury and fraud regarding marriages is verv common iu the 
IjUW Courts : for example if a woman has eloped with the man of 
her choice, having previously in all probability Ireen Iretrothod Iry 
her family to another man, both the families whose wishes she has 
disregarded w’ill often combine to irrtrve, contrary to fact, that she 
had l>oen married to the man she was betrotheil to, and tliat her 
lover has alxlucted her- frxrm his custody. To reduce the opportirrri- 
tios for such proceedings, there ar*e now recognised Kdzfs who per¬ 
form the nil-dk ceremony in each set of villages, and enter each 
marriage in a register, which is at once put on record in the 
District Offico. Those who do not like the system can go to other 
Kazis of their own, but hardly any do so: this at rangement has 
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now itad a good many years’ trial, and seems likely to do much good. 
It applies of course only to Muhammadans: the Hindus liartlly over 
bring a mutter of the loud into Court, partly bectiuse in their case 
oven^ adult women have no power to dispose of thom.selves in 
marriage. 

ITie universal mother-tongue of the tract is Panjabi, tho 
o.xwptions being in «o case imjxjrfant: it Ijelongs to tho gioup of 
dialecte which ha.s been tormetl Western Panjalii, of which a Gram¬ 
mar and Dictionaiy have lioon published by tho Rev. Mr. Bomford 
and the Rev. Dr. Juke, respectively. A “ Grammar and Diction- 

.Shah pur District,” was 
pijbhshed III 1898 by Mr. J. Wilson, I.C.S., formerly Settlement 
tMhcer i«id Deputy Commissioner of that district, and this deals 
fully with the language of an adjoining district, whose dialects are 
uatui-ally almost the same as those s|>okeu in Jhelum. 

It should not lie supposed, however, that the same dialect is in 
use all over the distnct: that of the hills differs from that of the 
jilauiR; that of most of TuUagang differs from both, and from the 
lan^ago of Western Chakwal, which itself differs even more from 
the 1 ota-ari dndect of Lundi Patti: in the Jhelum Tahsil again we 

have a larg^i settlemejit of Gujars, who have to a givat extent re- 

taiiiwl their distinctive dialect, which seems tj Ijo more Hindi than 
lanjabi: but tliey can speak the ordinaiy Pjuijabi too. These 
various dia ects, hoAvoyer, shade off almost imiieireptiblv into one 

another, and eveiy it?sident of the district is easily intelligible to 
eveiy other. , • o 

f **‘®'*’ soldiere, and some tnvders, account 

foi the 2,813 ix'i-sonssjjeakmg other languages than Panjabi. Urdu 
IS now spoken, or at least understood,-by many of the ordinar\' 1am- 
bai-dars, as Avell as by ofhcials, and idmost all the leading Chaudhris. 

The general distribution of tho land-owning trilies is as 
follows:— 

Gujars hold the east of the Jhelum Talisil, Jaiijuas tho suuth- 
west; Gakkhai s tho greater nart of what remains. In Pind D,idan 
Khan, Jaiijiias hold mast of tho eastoni half of the hills, and some of 
the easteni plain r the rest of the plain is held by JrfLaps, Phanliiiis 
Khokhars, etc., c.xcept in tho extreme west where Aiv^ins are most 
numerous, this trilio holding also most of tho wo.steni hills uid 
practically the Avhole ofTallagang: in Chakwal many different 
tnl«s iwple the east, and nauly all the rest of the TahsU is shaml 
by the Mairs, Kassars and Kahiits 

’n,c tolWmK account, with a few verl»l altorationa. has luHin 
taka,, from Mr. M Uson s dc«npt.ou of tho Trilml or«aum.tio>i in 
bhahpiir: it applies equally to this district:_ ^ 

“Tlio population of the district luay bo first divUnd 
classes, tho MusaJouiiis and the noa-Musalm^ns nnd , 
w:corfing 1. rehgiaa i. clcrlg mJkVi tlwwilicaliaa 

Karia aadlh. rmghe, Mah Juan., m-d ah U, 
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exUnt his cnstoins nro coloured by tin* tcnchin); of the Muhamitindan 
reliffion ; nnd as compnrf d with the Hindii he is given to the use of Persian 
aiid Arabic words nnd phrases. The non-Musalmsn being generally a 
Hindd or Sikh preserves to a greater extent the ancient customs of his 
race, and his langnngp nnd ideas are more subject to influences of Sanskrit 
nnd Hindu origin. Of the whole population 89 p*-r cent, are Mnsalnitin, 
and to this religion belong almost the whole of the original landowning, 
ngricnltuml nnd partoral tribes, as well as most of the menial classes. 
The II percent, who are not Uusalmdns are mostly Hindus or Sikhs, and 
comprise mainly the Khatris and Arorils, whose hereditary occnpntimis 
are trade and money-lending, or the service of Government. Sikhism, as 
practised in this district, is merely a sect of Hinduism, and for present 
purposes the Sikhs mny be included in the Hindus. 

Among the Hindds, ideas of enste, thongh they do exist to a certain ex¬ 
tent, are not nearly so prominent and have not nearly so great an influence 
on their daily life as they have among the Hindus of the oast of the Prov¬ 
ince ; while among the ^Insalmdn*, although strong social feelings 
and prejudice ex*st, they are not of a religious character, nnd have not to 
do with semi-religions ideas of purity nnd impnrity, all Mnsalimina being 
considered equal before God; so that it may be said that caste, as a 
religions institution, does not exist among the Mnsalmilns, though a large 
proportion of the popnlation being descended from Hindu ancestors, still 
retain innny traces of their original caste prejudices. 

The population generally is, however, clearly sub-divided into tribes 
((/anm or tn/), having a common name and generally supposed to be de¬ 
scended from a traditional common ancestor by agnatic descent, «.e., 
thrnugli males only. Some of these tribes are very homogeneous, as^for 
instance the A wdns, who number 10 percent, of the total population. 
Others again, such as the Jats, who are returned as numbering 12 per 
cent, of tlie population, are rather a loose congeries of clans than a com¬ 
pact tribe. The tribal division is of some importance in qnestions of 
marriage and alienation of property, for although among Musalmdns any 
marriage vrhicli is legal according to Muhammadan Law is held v^id, 
it is customary to marr)' only within the tribe, or with certain other tribes 
who are considered to bo closely allied ; and alienation to a non-agnate is 
more readily allowed if he be a member of the tribe than if he belongs 
to another tribe. 

Almost every tribe is again sub-divided into clans (muhi), or smaller 
groups of agnates, distinctly recognised as descended through males only 
from a somewhat remote common ancestor and usually bearing a common 
name, exactly similar to the clan name of a Scottish clan and used v^y 
much in the same way. The clan is almost mote important than tho tribe, 
as the mutual agnatic relationship of men of tho same clan is more fully 


recognised. 

Within the clan comes a still narrower group of agnates which may 
bo called tho family (Itaht'fa, torma or/ofcfcar), also consisting of agnate* 
descended from a common male ancestor, not very remote, and much 
n-sembling the family group among Kuropean nations except that the 
agnatic family group is much more clearly mark, d off from the relations 
through femal.-8 only, in the ideas of a Jhelum peasant, t^n la the cmo 
in Knrope ; for instance, a sister's son, thongh locognised as a near rela¬ 
tion, holds a very different porition fr. m abn thers son, who is one of 


ID Where wMer is searce, m to the That, even * ***^.|‘ 
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CBAP^, C. th® nearf!jt agnates. Ind< ed all tbrou^Ii the system of relationship, rela- 
Pop^ion **'*^“ 8 ^* females are di scribed by entirely different names from 

relations ih'oujjh males, and are classed entitely apart from iht iii. The 
Famiijr. basis of the whole family and tribal syst-m is aynatic rtdationship, the 
a^naiic fomdy liii\in)( developed in the coarse of time into the agnalio 
i-Inn, and that again into nhnt is, in theiiry at least, the agnatic tribe. 

Thu fullowiiig lit a list of the principal tribes inhabiting the 
district, placed as far as that is jiossible in the order in which they 
come a.s regards socitd rank. 

Priocipsi Amongst tho Miisjtlraan.«, Sayyatls are looked np to by all from 

of religious motives : it would hardly be correct to say tlmt tliey stand 

o awD lOK ^neral estimation, but in most ways that is so: thus 

few triljes wonld object to giving their daughters in marriage to 
Saj'j'ads of good standing. The Qnresbis also ai-e somoAvhat 
simUivrly situated, but rank much lower. 

Of the other tribes, Gakkbars certainly take the first placti, 
folIo^ved very closely by the Janjiias: tlien come the Panvi'nrs, 
Sohlans, Chihhs, and .some of the Khokliars, all standing very much 
on one level. Almost all of them, of wluitevcr degree, aiv addre3>ed 
as “ Raja, ” a title also used by some of the .lalaps, Avho come next. 
The Muglials am such a mixetl lt>t that it is difficult to say wliere 
their place would lx?: some of them rank fairly high, others not so; 
tlte title they use is “Mirza. ” Here, or perhaiis alxive the Jiilaps, 
come the great Awan trilw, and tho Miiirs, Kassurs and Kahdts, in 
tho onlor nameil, all consideretl tribes of grxid social standing. The 
Awan title for leading men is “ ^lullik, ” AS'hile the thi*oe Chakwil 
trilies use the term “Chaudhrf, ” or sometimes "Raja.” 

The many varieties of Jats come next, prominent men lioing 
called Mehr or Cbjiudhvi; and practically on an etjuality with them 
the Gujars, who use s’milar titles, except in one case. In their 

J Kirticular tract (ami in case of some families outside it), the 
iujars rank higher than the place here assignerl to them. 

Tlie Malliars complete the list of sigricnltnral Muhammadans. 
After them come tho kaiaint (the menial and artisan classes), in 
tho onler in which tliey are noticed further ou. 

ITio Hindus are princijMilly Brahmans, ^Iiilimls, Khatrfs with 
Gadhioks, and Aroras, ranlang in the order in which they are given: 
they arc seldom agrictUturists. 

pMcriptioit Some description of these various tribes, tlieir historj', as far 
“rih..*^*** known, and particnhirly ns statoil by thomwlves, hero follow.s, 

with otlier information regarding them and tlieir character. Regaitl- 
ing the ori^n and historj' of the trilws very little is known; 
authentic records are wanting, and the 8t<jr:es told ly the iioople cun 
ver)' sekloro ho occopteil us even app’*oxinmtely correct; they may', 
however, contain some traces of the truth, and aiv, therefore, lioro 
plao^ cm recortl, before tho pr>XTj.'*s of a<lnlteration which is going 
on oontinually deprives them of ivhat little value they have. 
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The Gakkhara, though not numerically important, are in other CHAF.l, C. 
respects one of the most prominent tribes in the district, and in Popuittion. 
socinl position amongst the Musalmiins of the tract share with the ^ 

JanjiSas the honour of the first place: in popular estimation indeed kkan. * * 
they seem to rank a little higher than even the Janjdas. They are 
almost entirely confined in this district to the Jhelum Tahsil, where 
they hold the bulk of the Khuddar Oircle, with a good many villages 
in the Waidan: elsewhere they are found in any numbers only in 
the Rilwalpindi and Hazara Districts. 

Of the history and origin of this tribe much has been written: 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Coiwt, that the name of the 
Gakkhars points to their descent from the Greeks, has not found 
later supporters; though it has now Ijeon adopted and improved upon, 
by some of the present i-opresentatives of the tribe, who claim de-cent 
from Alexander himself. Mr. Brandreth (Settlement Report, para¬ 
graph 48) adopted the local tradition that the Gakkhars “came from 
Persia through Cashmere,” which is still the claim of tlie majority 
of the Gakkhars themselves. The views of General Cimningham 
are set forth at length in his Archaeological Survey Report, Volume 
n, pages 22 to 83, to which the curious must be referred for 
the detailed reasons on which ho bases his conclusion that the 
Gakkhars represent the “ savage Gargaridm ” of Dionysius the 
Geographer (who wrote probably in the 4th Century A. D.), and 
are descendants of the great Yuechi Scythians, who entered India 
fiom the north-west in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Mr. Ibbotson (paragraph 463 of his Census Report) notices with 
approval Mi*. Tnorason’s comment (pamgiaph 67, Jhelum Settle¬ 
ment Report) on Cunningham’s theory: “ though the Turanian 
origin of the Gakkhars is highly probable, yet the rest of the thwry 
is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems to be little 
use in going beyond the sober narrative of Perishta, who repre¬ 
sents the Gakkhars as a brave and savage race, living mostly in the 
hills, with little or no religion, and much given to polyandry and 
infanticide.” 

As already indicated, the story of most of the Gakkhars is that 
they are descended from Kaigohar, or Kaigwar Shdh, of the Kaiuni 
family, once reigning in Ispahan; that they conquered Kashmir and 
Tibet and ruled those countries for manv genoiwtiona, but were 
eventually driven back to Kabul whence tfiey entered the Punjab in 
company with Mabmdd Ghaznavi early in the llth century: this 
story isrcjwted by Ibbetson, because on Ferishta’s showring aGak- 
khar army resistcil Mahmdd, and because it is at any rate ceitain that 
they held their present possession'* long before the Muhammadan 
invasion of India: on the other side it wiU bo of interest to notice 
briefly below the contentions of the most prominent member of 
the tribe at the present time, Khan Bahadur R-ija Jahai.d^ Khan, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, who has made a most painstaking 
tudy of the original authorities: it must be noted, however, that 
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particularly in the exactness of the rcfei'eucos to the authorities cited 
by him, there is something wanting, owing to his omission to supply 
further information asked for : his views are as follows; — 


All the Iphtoriana before the time of Feri-hta agree that the 
Khokhar*, not the Gakkl are, killed t>hahib<ad di«, (<l>aari: FerishU certaio. 
Ij coafu-cd the«p two tiihes in ottier casf S: tba> he frequently refers to 
Shokha and Jasrat a<« Gakklinr chiefs ; there are no t-noh names in the 
Gakkhar tree, whereas Shekba and Jasrat appear an father and son in the 
genealngj of the Khokhars; see tree given in the vernHcnlar Settleroent 
Rep 'rt of the Gujrat Dis'rict, by Mirza Atim Bee, 1865. (Tahaq&t-i> 
Akbari, pages 18, 19, 127, 147 and COO ; Rauzat*nt-Tdhirfn, Elina, Vol. 
I, p»ge801 1 Manrakhib-ut TawAiikh, page 18. Ibn Aihir, Elliot, Vol. II, 
page 436; Tabaqst-i-Xdsiri, pages 23-4, &c.) 

Ferishta’s acronnt of the Gukkhars as a tribe of wild barbarians, 
without eiiher religion or mornlity, practieing polyandry and infanticide, 
is a literal translation frnm the Arabic of Ibn Aihir, an earlier histoiian, 
who was there, however, writing of the wild tribes in the bills to the 
west of Peshdnar, and not of the Gnkkhars: the chapter in Ibn Athir 
immediately following deals with the murder of Shabdb-ud-din by the 
Gakkhars, hence perhaps a mistake; or Ferishta may bare borne a 
grudge against the Gakkhars, who are said by him to have maltreated an 
ancestor of bis own, named Hindu Sbdh (Ibn Atbir, page 82 ; Ferisbta, 
page 159). 


Gakkhar Shdh alias Kaigwar Fbdli, is mentioned as one of the prin¬ 
cipal followers of MalimCd of Ghaznf. (IqblU Ndma-i-Jah(ingiri, pngo 
109 : Akbnr Nfima, page 242.) 

The use of the Hindu title of “ Rtlja” has been taken ns evidence 
that the Gakkhar story of their origin is incorrect; but up to compnratively 
recent times the Gakkhar chiefs used the title of Snitdn. (Prodacessomo 
sanads of the Mnghal Emperors, and other evid«-nce : references need not 
bo given, as it is certain that the title of Sultdn was formerly used hr 
this tribe). 

In a recent History of the Parsis,**) it is said that a migration of Per¬ 
sians to China, under a son of Ynzdezard, took place in the 7tli Century : it 
ia auggeBt.>d that this was the occasion when the ancestors of the tribe 
settled in Tibet: an old manuscript pedigree table produced shows a Sultdn 
Yazdajar some 45 generations back. 


An officer who knew the Gakkhars well wrote of them : “ iSome 
of their principal men are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and 
show unmistakably their high origin and breeding”: another says: 
“ They are essentially the gentlemen and aristocracy of the (Rawal¬ 
pindi) District;.the Gakkhars still bear many * traces of their 

high descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in which they 
are held throughout the district.” Mr. Thom.son wrote of them • 
“ Physically tho Gukkhars are not a large limbed race, but they are 
compact, sinewy, and vigorous. They make capital soldiers'^ and 
it has been stated on good authority that they are the'best 
li^t cavalry in Upper India. They are often proud and 
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self-respecting, and sometimes exceedingly well mannered.” All 
this does them no more than justice; and to anyone who knows 
them well, the statement, that as late as the 13th Century they 
were wild barbarians, without reli^on or morality, is in itself 
almost incredible : Raja Jahanddd Khan seems to hare snrceeded in 
tracing the libel to its origin ; ho shows also that they have some¬ 
times been confused with the Khokhars ; but it cannot be said 
that his arguments in favour of their Persian origin are very 
conrincing : in the matter of the assassination of b'hahnb-ud-din 
Ghauri, the historians who state that he was killed by the Gakkhars 
at Dhamiak in this district are supported by a strong local tradition ; 
the actual spot is shown,**^ and this is at a place in the heart of the 
Gakkhar country, never held, as far as we know, by the Khokhars, 

The first settlement of the tribe in this district is generally 
admitted to be Abriam in Sultdnpur, under the Lehri hills : thence 
they spread over the Khuddar, southwaixls towanls the river, and 
as far as Ldudi Patti to the west, being constantly opposed by the 
Janjuas, Avho were almost invariably defeated and ejected : in his 
first invasion of India Babar took the part of the Janjdas, and 
with them defeated Hati Khan, the great Gakkhar, chief of 
Pharwdla, but in a subsequent invasion mad»* friends wi«h the 
Gakkhars and procured from them an auxiliary force. Wi en 
Babar’s son, Humayun, was in A.D. 1542 oust^ by Sher Shah, 
the principal Gakkhar chiefs took the side of the exile : to bridle 
their pride Sher Shiih built the huge fort of RohtHS, about ten 
miles from Jhelum, and in the constant warfare that followed the 
Giikkhar country was terribly hairicd ; but the tribe was nerer 
subdued, and on Humdydu’s return to power began to grow 
iwwerful. Their suljse<|ucnt history, until the rise of " Sultan ” 
Muqarrab Khan, about 1740 A.D.. chiefly concerns other districts: 
he was an Admal chief of the Riiwalpindi District, and claimed 
to rule the whole of the tract from Attock to the Chomib: 
the Domeli Bugials, however, did not acknowledge liis preten¬ 
sion*, and on his defeat by the Sikhs at Gujnlt, they at once 
rebelled, captm'ed ^Iinjurrab Khun and murdeix'd him. The UMial 

n> Uarer'y (anpnblubed Dote*, pej;** to 3(S7) ba* DiAicrtl ibe inrariablo coafotion 
between the G*lckharf and the Kbokbata, and i»y* that it ia a Kreat error to B*rribo to Iho 
former the attack on 31«hni(id*a camp (artiich haa been relied on by aome aa proof that 
the Gakkbari’ own account of tbemaelrea la falae) ■ bo poinle out that the Oakkhare aro, 
mentioned by none of the available native bUtorian* op to tbo time of Habar. The Janjiioa, 
Kbokbaro, and otbera are known to have b-en aettled in tbo Salt Ranoe tract ibree centerice 
before Bibar'a time, for ibeae tribea are meotioned by the aiith"i of the T*b*<|ilt-i.Ni»it( aa 
dwelling in the Kob-i-Jud, in bia time; but th-r- ie no mention whatever of the Gakkhara. 
Baverty. whoae antbority ii frreat. ia aatwfied that the aataaeioatiun of Subin Moiit.nd-dfn 
(olier Dbabib.ud.din Uhatiri or klDbammad-bin-Sim) at Dhamiak, waa tbo work of Kbokbara 
not Gakkhata tl* C'>mm«nta alao nn the abaurdity of Che tiakkhar tale of tbeir bavioi; ruled 
Kaabmir (which ba« a blatory of ita own abowiitg that ifa mlcra were Uindila at the Umo in 
qiMttioo> 1 aa to thia, howaver. it may b* poioied oat that tbo accoont now oaually given by 
tba tribe ia not that they ruied Kaalimir proper, but that tboir aucoatora were for tomo time 
aottlad in Tibet. 

i*) Tbeae local traditions aro not always genuine, however : if one or two officiala or 
travellm inUrasted in inch matter* chanced to enquiro for the site o( the B«eaa«ioatiao, it 
wotild ia time b* forthooming, with or without fonndhioti in fact. _ Tb# spot abown doea not 
with tht accosnl we have that Muhammad Ghauri waa killed in bia tent. 
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internecine feuds then wose, and the different clans feU in turn an 
easy prey to tbe Sikhs, though the eastern hill Mandfs were never 
thoroughly subdued, and were in con>tant rebellion until the 
beginning of the British rule : in 1849 the Gakkhars nearly all took 
the losing side, and thei efore forfeited much of their possessions 
and dignities, falling on evil days, from which they have only 
extricated themselves by the readiness with which they have since 
taken employment under the Government. 

Further information will be found in Mr. Brandreth's Jhelum 
Settlement Report, 1865, paras- 56 to 58 ; Mr. Thomson’s 
Settlement Report, 1888, para. 57 ; and in Punjab Government 
Selections, New Series, No. aXIU, 1887. 

The Gakkhars have split into many branche.®, of which the 
most important in this district are the Admiil, the Iskandr^l and 
the Bugial, who occupy most of the Khuddar Circle : a smaller clan, 
named Firozal (not the great Firoziil clan, and not highly thought 
of by other Gakkharsl, hold a few villages close to Jhelum ; and a 
still smaller branch, tne Tulial (which is little esteemed, and with 
which the other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates 
on the river near Dina The clan-names are in all cases derived 
from those of the common ancestors: the principal seats or mother 
villages of each branch are called Mandis, of which there are six 
generally recognised in the Jhelum District, Sult^npur (Admal), 
Lehn' and Bakrdla (Iskandral), Domeli, Padhrl and Barago^dh 
(Bugial), Bheth and Salihal, formerly flourishing Mandfs of the 
Bugidl, are now decayed. 

Regarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not much to 
add to what nas already been said: pride of race is very strong in 
them, and though they make good soldiers, they are bad farmers ; 
and where they have not fallen back on Government service, they 
are almost always in a most unprosperous condition, being much 
wanting in industry and thrift : their most impleasing character¬ 
istic is their intense jealousy of one another, which leads to bitter 
feuds and sometimes to murder. 

The following are some of the principal Gakkhars in this dis¬ 
trict : Ata Muhammad of Pandori; Resdldar Mumara Khan of 
Domoli,*’> (Honorary Magistrate) ; Adalat Zar Khan of Domeli; 
Fatteh Khan of Domeli and Beli Budhar; Muhammad Khdn of 
Lehri and his uncle Farmiin Ali; Muhammad Khan and Wriris Khdu 
of Hakntla; Fatteh iluhumma«l of Adnina; Sluidiman Khan of 
Bbeth ; Muhammad Khun of Sanghoi MulhiS ; Jifuhnmmad Khan of 
Sanghof Khas; Muhammad Zami'm of Baral; Resaldar Nawab Khm 
of ^ddgran (son of the late Khiin Bahadur ResaldAr-Major Bahadur 
Khnn). A family of formerly good standing is that of Pudhrf, whose 
Me hea^ Fatteh Mehndi, was much raspectod, but liis son, Duhman 
proved a worthy su ccessor. All the above are from 

(0 Punjab Chiufi, Utcat wiitiun. Yvlumg II pugg 27, and Appgodiz pugg lie. 
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the Jhelum Taheil; the ouly Gakkliar deserving of mention outside 
that Tahsil is Sher Khnn of Kot Baja in Chakv^. 

The Janjdas are a small tribe, and they at present hold only 
60 villages with an area of about 150 square miles, out of a total 
of nearty 4,000; but they are important as forming with the 
Gakkhars the aristocracy of the landed classes of the district, of 
the greater part of which they were at one time the rulers. More¬ 
over, their influence still extends far beyond the limits of the 
country that they own, the leading yeomen of the central and 
eastern Salt Range, the east of the Find Dadan Khun plain, and 
the south-west of Tahsil Jhelum, being almost all Janjaas. They 
are nowhere so numerous as in this district, though there are fairly 
largo settlements in Kashmir and in the l6didta Tahsil of Rdwaf- 
pindf, and they are found in small numbers hi many other districts. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the Jnnjitas are Rajpdts 
of the Lunar Raoe, as they claim to be, a claim which no one 
locally thinks of questioning. General Cunningham thought that 
they had been settled in the district for nearly three thousand 
years, and derived them from And, the son of Yadd, a theory of 
which there is little real proof; and it led him to class the Awans 
(“Andwans”) as Rajpdts and connections of the Janjdas, of 
equally bng standing in the district, a view which is almost 
certainly erroneous; it has found but few to support it; but Mr. 
Wilson (Shahpur Gazetteer) thinks the Janjdas arc not Rajpdts, 
but ** more probably the descendants of the aristocracy among the 
Awans just as the Riijputs lue the aristocracy of the Jats.” It 
is diflScult for anyone who has soon much of bdth tribes 
to credit this, and in local tradition there is absolutely nothing 
to support the theory. 

Ibbetsoii inclines to the view that they are Rathor; 
and says of them and other tribes of the western hills that “ if 
they are really descendants of the original Jaddbansf Rajpdts who 
fled to the Salt Range after the death of Kri^na, they are probably 
among the Aryan inhabitants of the Pnnjab proper, those who 
have retained their original tenntory for the longest period, unless 
we except the Rdjpdts of the Kiingra hills.” 

We have, however, no certain information as to their migra¬ 
tion to the Salt Range; but there seems reason to believe that 
Jaipal, who opposed Mahmdd at Naudana 900 years aro, was 
a Janjda,‘*> and wo know from Biibar’s Memoirs, of which full 
extracts have already been pveu, that at the be^ning of the 
16th century the Janjdas neld much of the country between 
the Jhelum and the Indus, except in the east, where tho Gakkhars 
were in possession; at least the Janjdas held all this district, except 
the eaaU Bialik Hast, Janjda, is called ** the Hakim of the Hs and 
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CH^I, C. Ulnsw in the neighlwiirhood of the Sohiu,” and the tribes called 
Fopoktion. dad and Janjiia are said to Lave been “from old time rulers and 
*0^” of Range hills and of the tract Ijetween Nildb and 

Bhera. The Jdd and Janjua are said by Baljar to have been of 
common ori^, and it seems clear that the former wore merely a 
branch of the latter. Cunningham connects them with the Awans, 
but the Aw&is arc known to have conquered the Avestern Salt 
Range at a much later date. At a later date Jahangir mentions ft 
large predatory band of “Jauihviius” as far north as the Chach 
plain near Attock. 


Jlr. Thomson’s account of the tribe, which folloAVS, is not con¬ 
tradicted on any material point by the present day Janjnas:— 

“At some uncertain period, then, some dims of Rahtor R^jputn, cmJf^rat- 
ing from Jodhpur, occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. The leader 
of this movement, according to the common account, was Rdja Mai; hut 
this chieftain is a little mjtnical, and any large action of doubtful origin 
is apt to be fathered upon him. The RdjpuU first seated themselves at 
Malot in the west Salt Range. This place, although picturesque, is so 
luaccessiblo and unfruitful, that it must have been chosen for safety more 
than convenience. From here the Rdjputs extouded their supromacy over 
the uplands of Jhangar and Kahdn and the plain country near Girjukh 
and Udrdpur. In these regions they were rather settlers than conquerors. 
They not only ruled, bat to a great extent occupied also. It seems very 
doubtful whether their real territories ever extended much further, but 
thoir traditioDs certainly point to a fortaer lordship over the western 
u^pland of Vunhdr, and over much of the present Tuhsils of Tallagang and 
Chakwdl. If Bdbar’s account bo rea 1 with attention, it will be seen that 
he ropresents the Janjuas as confined to the hills, and ruling over various 
subject tribes who cultivated the plains. This account serves to explain 
tho utter extirpation that has befallen the Janjfias in the Vunhdr and 
elsowhoiy. If we conceive them as holding detached forts in the midst 
of a foreign population which gradually grow hostile, then this exiirpatiou 
can easily be understood. This also serves to explain how one or two 
villages of peasant Janjdas have escaped, while all tho Chiefs and Bdias 
round about have nerished. Tho vague accounts of the people seem to 
point to some such liistory as this, and not to any great racial or tribal war. 

. centre and west 

of distnot. mja Mai is said to have reigned in tho days of Muhmdd 
of Ghaenl, and his authority was probably more or less recognised from 
Rdwalpmdi to the Jhelum. When Mahmud invaded India the Jai.iuM 
opposed him, wore defeated, and fled to tho jungles. Mahmfid foUowed 
them up, and succeeded iu capturing Rdja Mai himself. Tho Rdja was 
released on condition that ho and his tribe should embrace Isldm. When 
this inversion ^k place, thejanyu or caste-thread was broken, and the 
neophytes have been called Janjuas ever since.!*) 

Raja Malm said to Uve left five sons. Three of these settled in 
Rawalpindi or HazAra. Two, Wir and Jodh, remained in Jhelum. TheJ 

In nio«otth.g,os,logie,conw eight w Jaefdta. who 

improbable that the general oonrereioa of tbWan'iiae *** ' ^ moreorer, 

•■><) tbo.e''reTrrt.S 
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speedily divided their possessions. Wir took the west, and Jodh the CHAP. 1. C 

eastern share. Chora Saidon Shih was the boundary between them, population. 

Wir’s de-'cendante are now represented by the Janjdasof Malot and the 

Kahun iliikit. Their chief seat i« at ItilntSl. Jodh’s descendants have Jaajaa*. 

split into many branches. A general sapremacy was long exercised by 

the Snl'Ans of MakhiAla in Jl angar.O) But the chiefs of Knsak and 

BighAnwAla soon became practically independent, as did also those of 

Diltir, Karangif, and GirjAkh, whose descendants are now either extinct 

or much decayed. The plain ildJca of Darfipur and Chakri seems to have 

broken off from the main stock oven earlier than tho others. This pas- - - 

sion for separatism is fatal to any large anthority. Tho fends to which 

it gave rise, joined with an endless Ghakar war, and tho establishment 

of new and strennons races beyond the moontaips, brought the Janjda 

dominion to destruction. The Dhani connirj’, called Maluki Dhan after 

the great R4ja, and tho forts in Tallagang and the VunbAr seem to have 

been all lost not long after the time of BAbar; but in tho centre and 

east Salt Range and round DArApur the Jaitjua supremacy remained 

undisputed nntil the advent of the Sikhs, and the rich Salt Mines at 

Khewra and MakrAch most have always made thin territory important. 

The Sikhs conquered the whole country piecemeal. Ranjit Singh himself 
besieged and captured MakhiAla and Kusak. Most of the influential 
chiefs received jaffin, but wore ousted from their old properties.*** 

The Janjuas are physically a well-looking race. Their hands and 
feet in particular are often much smaller and more fluoly shaped than 
those of their neighbours. They largely engage in military service, 
where they prefer the cavalry to the infantry. They are poor farmers 
and bad men of business. They aro careless of details and apt to be 
passionate when opposed. Too often they fix their hopes ou impossible 
objcols. As landlords they are not exacting with submissive tenants. 

Thev aro willing to sacrifice,something to retain even the poor parodies 
of feudal respect which time lias not drstrojod. Their manners are 
often good. They liavo a large share of vanity, which is generally rather 
amusing than offensive. They are at tho same time self-respecting and 
not without a certain kind of pride, and are oroinontly a people with 
whom slight interludes of emotional Government are likely to m nsefnl. 

The even routine of our administration chafes them more than others. 

The concluding remark is now .scarcely correct: probably they 
have by now found time to adapt themselves better to the altered 
condition of things, and it is likely too that greater numbers of 
them now find scope for their energies in militaiy service, for which 
they are so well fitted. 

The Janjua genealomcal tree has been referred to in Chapter I, 

Section B: it is a comprenensive document, including such celebrities 
as Adam, Noah, Arjan, Kiija Prithvi Riij, Dalip (founder of Delhi), 

(U The furmalitim at tba acopition of a new " Sultio ** of Makbiila are enriaaa ; toTon, 
olna, aloTen at thiricon daya aft'^r tbo doatb of hit prodacataor, the principa] paople of tba 
tnct artmnd rollact, and are feastad t in the afternoon they procoed to a cartain rock babind 
tba Saliio'a bonta. and the family Bmbman pnta tba lila mark on bia forehand i Ibnaa preaant 
than conKratoIate him, and preaent amall affarir.>;t as p-ibkasA, baing giran pagrit in return , 
tba SnlUn then appoints a Waiir and four Diwins, who swear fideliiy, and ara snppoaad to bo 
bound to aaaist him when required: at erenins another feaat is given, and then all diapsrao: 
vepmentatires of practioslly all the villaK** of the eaatem Sait Bango attend on tbaaa uoca. 
siont. The Mallik Hast, msntioned frcqnently by Bibsr, was an ancestor of tba Makbiila 
and V'atli Baltina. 

(*) for an aocouDtof the daoBT of the Jaajoa power, tea Mr. Braadratb's SatUamaak 
Bvport, paragrapha 51 - 51 . 
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Bnd Boon : one name is that of Rui Pur, said by educated Janjdas to 
be Poms : it would not be profitable to enter into fui-ther details. 

Leading Janjdas are : Tahsil Jhelum; Mallik Talib Mehndi 
Khanin of Dartipur, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and his uncle 
Paypda Khan; SakhI Muhammad of Chakri,<*> a Deputy Inspector 
of Police; and Muhammad Ashraf of Karii. 'fahstl P. O. Khan: 
Firoz Ali of Makhiala, Abdulla Khan of Dnl^l, Siiba Khun of Malot, 
Fatteh Ali of Kusak, Kisim Ali of Pindi Saidpnr, L«l Khan of Sher- 
pnr, Alehr Khan of Dhari^la K<lhT5n, and Resaldir-Major JalM Kh^n 
of Saloi. Tlierc are few Janjdas in the other Tahsfls : in ChakwAl 
the lambanlirs of Dhnibi are of fair standing, while in Tallagang 
the mpresentatives of the once powerfiil Raj^s of Kot Sarang are 
fast falling into insignificance. 

A small num1)er of Panwars, Chibhs, and Sohlans are found 
in the .Ihelum Talusfl: the former live at Sahsrdl^ and Jandot in 
the Pabbf, their pnncipal men Ijeing Najalmt Ali and bis nephew 
Muhammad Khan; the Chibhs and Sohlans hold a few of the river 
viUages above Jhelum, but include no one of special note- All 
three claim to be Rajputs, and are so regarded by their neighbours; 
the claim is probably correct. 

There are a fair munber of Bhattis scattered about the district, 
who are proljably of Rujpiit extraction; but they are here unpre¬ 
tentious hard-working cultivators, and httle esteemed socially. 
The Gondals along the river are a more doubtful case; they do 
not alway.s say they are RajpiSts, and seem more like the ordinary 
Jats; they are fond of cattle-lifting. There ore a few Sijils in the 
south-west comer of the district, who are wnerally admitted to be 
Punww Rajpiits. A few others, such as the Khiwas, have some 
pretensions to Rijput origin, and locally rank rather above the 
Jats: their origin is doubtful. 

Soyyads are revered as lieing the descendants of the Prophet; 
but many so-called Sayyads in these parts are not so in reality, 
but are descended from some memlier of an a^oultural tribe who 
has transmitted to his succes.sors a reputation tor sanctity, resulting 
at last in their claiming Sayyad origin, and in course of time such 
claims are generally allowed. The development of such " Sayyads ” 
from indigenous stock may bo seen in progress now in more than 
one place. The common Sayyad who has to cultivate his laud is 
usually a most worthless individual, lazy, querulous, quarrelsome, 
and a very inefficient cultivator : rilla^ held by men of this class 
are to be found all over the district, but fortunately only in small 
numbers; they are almost always deep in debt, and have alienated 
most of their land. This is not the case with the better class of 
Sayyad, who is in vogue as a Pfr. Promment Sayyads are Nddir 
All Sh^, Sub-Registrar, and Niaz Ali ShAh, both of Chohdn in 


ttf r*«j*b Cblafi, UtMt aditioB, Vd. U, p. IW, tnd AppBBdis, p. US. 
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rhiikwT«l, and Wilavat and bis brother Iiuiyut Sbiih of Dauda 

Sliiib Biliiwul in 1?allagang, all usefid men of good standing. Pir 
iluidar Shab of Jalalpnr is also well known. 

ITie Qiireshfs arc very similar to the Sa^wads, but rank mucb 
l»low them : it is doubtful whotbor in most cases tboif claim to 
Arab origin is justified by the facts: Quresbis gi-ow out of other 
mateiial, just as Sayyads do. The most prominent Quresbis aro 
Pir Iniiyat Shah of Chak Misri in the Vunbar, a man of good 
cbaractor aud influence, and bis ixdation Manawwhr Sbiili of KariUi, 
a young man of whom the same cannot be said. BiMwal Kbiin of 
Kariili, a retired Inspector of Police, and Lai Isau Sbiib of Pir 
Kbiu-a are also well known Quresbis. 

The Kbokhars in the district are not numerous, and have 
for the most part become merged with the “ Jat ” cultivators; the 
only Kbokhars of note are those of the Pind Uiidau Khan plain, 
desceudants of Diidan Kbain, who, some nine or ten gencratious 
aago, settled in this tnict driving out the Jaujiias who then held it, 
aind practically cre.iting the proseut town of Pind Dildan Khan, 
to which bo gave bis name, on tlio site'’* of the old Shamsabiid. 
ITie Ain-i-Akbairi published iu 1597 A D. sho^vs that the Pind 
Daidan Khain traict was tlaen occujaied by Kliokbars. Daidan Klmn’s 
descenibints saiy that ho was a Ilaidai Riijput from “Garh Chitor,” 
who before convoreion Iwre the name of Fatteh Chand, and loft his 
home on account of a quarrel with his relations. Of his thix^ 
sons one took Ahmadailjad, and the other t^vo, divitbug the villaws 
near Pind Daidain Khain, founded the Kot Sultain and Kot Saiuib 
Khain branches of the family, of which the former is now extinct. 
The family tradition is that their ancestors niled “ fitam Eaijar 
to Saiidpur,” but this is an exaggeration, ilr. Braudreth says:— 
“ their power was at one time considerable; butthcMaattil Saidtire 
and other Sikhs were eaidy attracted to these fertile tnicts along the 
iT\'er .... The Ahmamibad Raija was allowed to exercise bis 
rights in Ahmadailjad and Vand, and in his rent-five village of 
Churan ; he took our side iu 1849, and consequently still retains 
them. The two Pind Dadan Khain Rijas were eventually ejected 
from Pind Daidan Khain, and allowed three large villages rent-free 
instead ; but they took the wrong side iu 1849, and lost these also. 
They haive now ivcovoivd certain proprietary rights in Pind Daidan 
•Khan in this settlement.” 

The bite Rija Sardiir Kbin of Ahmaidailjid was well thought 
of, amd left a cousidereble estate. His son, Muhammad Haiyait, is a 
foolish young man, whose futmv is very doubtful. His uucle, 
Sher Khan, deserves notice. To the Pind D.idan Khiiu family 
comparatively little property is left, but Raja Saif AU, who, iu 
position, though not by biith, is the head of the family, is en^v- 
ouring to improve ms position ; be Ipis a small son, who alone 

0) Or OS a new tits to r«plM« tb* old toirn, which U wid to bar* bata aitaatod aboo) 
pUa can of Khawrmh, whtio tbaro ii a mound oalI«d Poriaa Find. 
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CHAP. I, C. remains to cany on tlio line after its present representatives, hia 
Popiution Siihib KMn being childless. The two are perpetually 

bickering, and altogether the reputation of these Khokhars does 
kbl^ wot’ ‘•tand ■very 'ITieii* claims to Rajpit on'gin are locally 

admitted, and they aiu counected by marriage Avith some of the 
Ixjst Janjiia families. 

The family is descrilx'd at Vol. II, page 255, of MiASsy’s Punjab 
Chiefs; the Ahmadaljad branch has a considerable i-eA'onue-freo 
grant, Avhilo the.Pind Diidan Khan men haAe a pension of about 
Ks. 1,000 i)er annum ; Saif AH also holds the post of Sub-Registrar. 

The late Sai-dar Khiin Avas a Darbiin, so are Saif All and 
Sahib Khun. The Khokhars say they used to keep up certain 
Hindu customs, and had jarohits, who weiv Datts, until recent 
tjmes; but that this is no longer the case. They do not knoAV 
whether they are connected AAnth other Khokhai'S of the Punjab. 

The Jalaps are briefly descrilied by Mr. Thomson Avdth the Lilias 
and Phuphnis as a “semi-Jat tribe,” while Mr. Ri*androth i-efers to 
them in ^laragraph 64 of his Settlement Rejwrt as lioing, like the 
Khokhars, a “ quasi-Riijpiit ti-ibe,” who helped to oust the Janjiias 
from the Pind Diidau Khun plain. They have not been elsewhere 
specially noticed. They aiv the predominant triljo in the “ Jalap 
ildka," the rich Avell tnict Ijetween the riA’cr and the hills east of 
Pind Dj'ulan Khan, and in jwsition and influence are one of the 
principal trilies of that Tahsil, though their numbere are small and 
thev actually oAvn httlo more thou 25 square miles of land : this is 
their only seat in Jhelum, and they are not knoAvu to hold laud in 
any other district, except to some small extent on the opposite 
side of the riA’or. 

They ^a’c tlio folloAving account of themselves :— 

They stnte that thiy were originally Khokhar Hdjputs, who look the 
name of JAlap from au auce»tor *o called, who became a fitmoua Pir, and 
was buried at RAmdlAni in the Sl-ahpur L'istrict, wheie ihey then dwelt, 
aud where they still go to do rcA'erenco at hi» tomb ; they moved to their 
present location in the time of SiddhAran, several generations alter the 
time of JAlap. 

Another account states that in the time of tho Emperor ShAh JahAu 
they were established ou the banks of the CheuAb, when one of their chiefs 
was asked by EhAh JahAu to give him a daughter in mairiage, as other 
RAjpuis had done : the Jalap agreed, but the brotherhood disapproved of 
his action, aud when he came homo to fetch bis daughter, set upon him 
and killed him. ShAh JahAu sent an army to punish them, and being 
driven from their homes they came across tho Jhelum, aud after many 
fights with the Jaiijuus established themselves where they arc now 
found. 

A third version given by the detractors of tho tribe is that in the time 
< f the JanjAs RAjas of Nandana, a fisherman avos casting his net in tho 
river, which was then close uuder tho hills, and drew out a box containing 
a small boy, the child was taken to the Uaja, who called him Jalap, 
because he was found in a net (jal) and made over to him as his inherit* 
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ancethe lands along the river: according to this account the JAlaps are 
really M&chhis. 

These fables throw little lieht on the subject; nnd the real 
origin of the tribe is involved in obscurity : their neighlwurs do not 
admit their claim to bo considered Rajputs; and in social standing 
the Jalaps come much below the triljes locally supjwsetl to be of 
Bajpiit descent, though, on the other hand, they rank considerably 
above the Jats. They are entitled to Iw classed with the “ minor* 

dominant tribes,” but more it would lx* difficult to Sity. Tliem is 

no striking difference Ixtweeu them and the surrounding trilres, 
either in physique, appearance, or nrnnnors: as agriculturists they 
are fair; of martial spirit they ha^'e shown but little in recent 
tiroes, and verj’ few of them are in the army, which may be, as 
they say, because they mostly have large holdings, and can well 
afford to live at home; it is certain that without fighting qualities 
they could not have established and maintained themselves in the 
most valuable tract in the district, against the Janjdas and others : 
there is no bar to their enlistment, and there aie some signs that 
they may in future betake themselves to militjiry service more freely 
than in the past Their customs are those of the tract generally, 
but they maintain relations with Brahmans as parohits ; and various 
common Hindu customs are observed by them at marriages. Their 
marriages are mostly inter <<•; but the}' take girls from the Khiwa, 
Kallas, and Bliarat, to whom they do not, however, gpve their 
daughters : in marriages with the Janjdas and ^ Kliokhars cm the 
contrary they gpve daughters but do not receive them. Widow 
roraaiTiage is very rare amongst them. 

The following is a brief pedigree table of the tribe; 

jXlap. 

(S^TKint'itfn^Tstion •). 

Siddbinui. 

I 

Ati*<>d.d(n. 

I ^__ 

Uhlog- 

ID«»c*b UoH lo (Dhinifi.41 

Adowtl, 16 K«nw«‘'on"). 15 


r«n]iin RhCn 
(PhariiU, Chkk Uarold, 
Chak kli Shib, Rbotrin, 
K*rimpur, abont 12 
gvMntiODs). 


r 

Panjan Khtn 
^Pionaiiail, Cbnk DknUt, 
Cbak 8hid(. Cbak Jinf, U 
or 10 generation*) 


Amongst the Jiilap headmen the foUo;mng may be men loned^ 
3ulmnwiz Khan of Chak Shudi; Baluidar Khun and Sher Khun ol 
:ihak Jdnf; Fazlddd Khan and Jahan Khuiiof Pmnanwdl; and there 
ire several others of about the same standing. 


CHAP. I. & 
Popolmtion- 
Tba Jilapa. 
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Tlic Awifns hold in this district practically the whole of the 
Talla"ang Tahsfl, the Tve.stem Salt Range, and the Thai at its 
foot, trilh scattered villages in other parts of the district. They 
are also veiy numerous in the country adjoining Tarllaganc in the 
Rawalpindi, Bannd and Shdhpur Districts, and in those further north. 
The Tallagang Tahsil, with some of the tracts adjoining, is so 
essentially A wan as to Ire commonly known as “ Awiinkarf.” 

Cunningham (Archa?ological Reports, II, 17 IT) is inclined to 
identify them with the Jnd mentioned Iry Babar as sharing with the 
.lanjuas the |)Cssession of the Salt Range tract; would make both 
Awans and Janjiias “ Anuwnn ” or descendants of Ami ; and thinks 
it probable that they hold the jrlateans which lio north of the Salt 
Range at the time of the Ind»)-Scythian inm-ion, which drove them 
southwards to take refuge in the mountains; but tlieii' pr’esent 
location hardly Iwars this ont, and the fii*st pai1i of his theory is 
contiT.dieted by the known facts that in Ikibar’s time the .laiijiias 
rnletl not only the Salt Range but the country to the nor-th of it, 
and that the woster ii Salt Range was conqirert?d by the Awans 
under leader’s whoso names are still well rememlrered."’ It Ls 
difficult again to credit that the .Janjiias and Awarns were within 
histoi ical times one r ace. Another theor-y is that of Mr. Bmndreth, 
that the Arviins ar’o descended from the Bactrian Creeks, and 
entered the Punjab not more than 250 (now 800) years ago : he 
gives no reasons, and his ^^ew8 are almost certainly orToneons as 
regards the date of their settlement; it is sufficient to say that 300 
years Irack takes us to the end of Akbnr’s reign, and tliat in the 
Ain-i-Akbarf the Awiins are shown as giving i heir name to a tract, 
which may without hesitation be identified with tho present 
Awankiiri. 


'I'he Awiins themselves always state that they have lx?en 
iMnsrlmiins “ from the beginning” ; and aro of Arabian origin and 
descended from one Qutb Shiih, and through him from Alf, tho son- 
in-law of the Prophet: and that Qutb Shah ruled in Herat, but 
joined, with his followers, Mahmud of Ghazni in his invasion of 
India, recei\ing from him tire name of A^van or “ helper.” With 
Qutb Shiih were si.x of his many sons: Gauhar Shiih or Gorvara, 
who settled near Mount Siakesar; Kuliln Shiih or Kalgdn, who 
settled at Dhankot (Kdldlnigh) ; Chohiin, who colonized the hills 
near the Indus ; Khokhar, or Muhammad Shiih, who wont on to 
the country about the Chemib ; arrd Tori and Jhajh, who remainetl 
in the tr^ns-lxrrder country, where his descendants are said still to 
We in Tirah and elsewhere. 'I’he Hindu character of some of these 
luaraes will at once be noticed; some explain it by saying that 
Chohiin and Khokhar were named after the tribes of their mothers; 
other;' that, the Awiins were converted to Hinduism, but after some 


(l) SbibUda U f«moni m hfcTing ejected th« JttnjOaii from fb» w*ilern Salt 

Banite i ha w.. tha „e».tor ot the Sbfil AKin. of .Ndrpnr and UKs and lir«l onlr •cr-n 
gvn^mtioxii 200 ycftrs, * 
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time ^ere brouglit Iwck to Islura, when 1 mannd 25 seers of CHAP. I, C. 
sacred thread Avas collected from their jx'i-sons: these explanations population, 
fail to satisfy, and there can bo little donbt that the AAvans Avere Anin.. 
originally Hindits. 

They say that they found the Janjiias in possession and ejected 
them: this is certainly tme. 

In his Jhelum Settlement Report Mr. Thomson \sT*ote as 

foUoATS :— 


" In such a conflict of authorities it is difRcnlt to decide. The tribal 
tradition is probably a fable slightly connected with fact. Arabian 
ancestry is a faA'onrite fiction, and Mahmud of Ghazni is the common 
Aeun e.x mnehina to save the confession of a primitive idolatry. On the 
other hand General Conningbam's tbeoiy seems incredible. It is supported 
by little or no evidence. It is almost unheard of for nndonbtcrl Lunar 
Ptijpfits of high pedigree to deny their orii^in, and to be joined in the 
denial by all their neighbours. Similarly the fancies about Bactrian 
Greeks are a mere surmire, and a very recent arrival of the AwAna is 
contradicted by historical evidence. The most probable account seems to 
be that the AwAns are ii J»t race who came through the passes west of 
Bern IsmAil KhAn, and spread northward to the country round Fakesar. 
Here they were found by Mahmud of Ghazni, and by him converted to 
IslAm. This version is apparently in accordance with the less adulterated 
traditions of Dora Ismdil KhAn. It also agrees with those traditions 
recorded by Mr. Griffin, which point to a former Hinduism. It is more¬ 
over in agreement with the rommon speech of tho country which always 
classes the AwAns as Zamindar or low born mcndl in contradistinction 
to tho Sa/iu or gentle tribes of Janjua.s and Gakhars. Out of their own 
peculiar territory the AwAns are frequently set down as Jats of the AavAh 
ffol in the records of the first Regular Settlement. This is good evidence 
of the popular opinion. In PeshAwar they are always reckoned as Hindkis.” 

Tliese views are noticed with approval by IblDctson, nara. •465. 
Mr. Wilson again, in the Sbahpur Gazetteer, writes that the A-witns 
are, “.so far as language, customs and physique go, an indigenous 
Punjab tribe.” Tliis will lie the opinion generally accepted. 

n»o AAViins are divided into numerous clans (called muhi) 
"which take their names front tho common auce>tor, thu.s tho 
^lumniils are the descendants of ^loman, the Saghrtils descend from 
Saghar, the Shlals from Shihnn, and so on. As regjtrds the Gangs 
and Munds, who are goncrnlly reckoned as AAVtin.s, there is some 
reason to doubt Avbether they really belong to the trilre: the 
leaders amongst those who are admittedly AAAVm.s do not usually 
admit it, and it is quite possible that, surrounded as they are 

by Awiins on all sides, thej'would gnidually come to lie rc^rdetl 

as members of the tribe even if they were not so in reaht} ; hut it 
is of course also possible that they may lie Awaiis, though not 
descended from tho latest common ancestor of the other clans. 


Awans giA'c their daughters in marriage to AAvam? only as a 
rule, though there seem to be .some instances of marriages Avith 

“ (I)Thi.goctoof.r:th. Awin. mak MRh ‘"/I-* 

ud donbt, but nlmont eqoml to ibt M*i» wd other tnbee of C Ukwii. 
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CHAP. I. C- leading men of the Cliakwiil tribes : it is said, however, that the 

PopuUtion. KaMlwiK'h ifallik lefused to betroth his daughter to Sardiir Mnham- 
TiieXwi Rawalpindi Ghelwa. In some families at 

least prominent Awans not infrequently take to wife women of low 
tribes (usually having an Awan -wife also), and this jjractice does not 
seem to meet with as much disai)proval as in most other tribes of 
ecjual social standing; l)ut ordinarily Awan wives alone are taken. 
Certain families marry with certain other families only ; and in all 
ca.ses marriage is generally, but not nece.ssarily, within the muhi. 

The Awtns arc in their way good hard-working cultivator.**, 
their genius lying in the direction of elal)oi-ate omlwinkments, to 
make the mo.st of the .scanty minfall (a.s in the Thai), rather than 
in attention to small deUiils: indeed in Tallagang their fields have 
often a very slovenly npjxwance, but this is more apparent than 
real. Tliey ai-e generally fine well-grown men, with plenty of 
spirit, and should unike e.xcellent soldiers, but they dislike moi’e 
than any of the trilx's of the district going to a distance from their 
homes, and thei-o are companitively few of them in the army. 
They are, however, very -snndictive, and prone to keep alive old 
feuds; in 'I'aHagang thesto characteristics have led to an undefined 
but well umleretocKl factiou-s orgirnization, centering round the 
Malliks of Liiwa; the gieater part of the Tahsil is split into two 
parties, to one or ether of which almost eveiy headman l)elong8 ; 
the band.s of connection are not veiy tightly drawn, but every- 
Avliere each meinl)er of a party can look for general support and 
countenance fi-om the other members. In many a village it 
amounts to little moro than this, that a member of one pi\rty who 
ha.s occasion to lodge theie, will Ix) entertained by the headmen 
iH'lonp^ng to the same faction ; but olsowhoro the n'valry is very 
bitter. In the old time eveiy son natumlly Ixjlonged to the party 
of his fathei’, but latterly some of the younger men have cnosen 
for themselves, and have gone ov'er lo the enemy: this has given 
1 i.so to great animosity : tlie cause is generally marriage connections 
Avith families on the other side (tho two parties in Liiwa itself 
f’eely intermarry), bnt this is not hold to excuse the deserter. In 
'J’allagang these feuds generally lead to intrippies, false cases, and 
occasional murders, but very .seldom to ojxjn rioting. Iji the hills 
and the Thai the feuds are more peraonal than in Tallagang, and 
tho |)Cople are more headstrong: riots on a largo scale are there¬ 
fore not infrefpient: love of fighting has much to do with this, for 
cases have lieen knoAvn of inter-village riots being prc-airanged : 
the weapons usetl arc largo stones and lone hea^y sticks, l^ese 
remarks apply princiiwdly to the Vnuh..r, which has long been 
notorious for it.s prononess to vnolent crime. The AAvans are not 
addictc'd to thieving, and with all their faults they are a very fine 
petAsantry. ^ 

„ , 'I SnMn 

Mubunz, Aziz Main, Muhummrd M i n, er Muhammad, Ahmad 
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Kluui, &c., nil of Li'iwa ; SWhnawaz unci Abbas Khan of Tamman, CHAP. I, C. 
Sarfam Kbm of Tnip, Ghubim Muhammad of IVitwiUi, Xur Kbin Population, 
of Dhemund ; Fazl Kbin, Fazl Ilahi and Fattoh Khan of Tallagang; 
Muhammad Ashraf and Subedar-Major Mohr Khan of Pihra Fattial, 

Allahyjir Khan, &c., of Thoha, Khau Bbira of Dbiular, Jab'ui Kliaii 
of Pachuand and Alludiid of Mogla. TahsU Pind Dadan Kh4n, hil 
Klian of Xiirpiu-;(» the Kandmil family, of which the late Ahmad 
Khi'm was head, is also a good one. Tahsil Chakwal, Ahmad Khiin 
of Kullar Kahar. Tahsil Jhelum, Sarchir Khan of Surgdhan. 

The Mairs are one of the three chief triljes in the Chakwal The M4ir^ 
'Palisfl, of which they, together with the Ka.ssar8 and Kahiits, hold 
the givater part : their share is most of the centie of the Tahsil, 
with outliers to the west, south-west, and south: and with un¬ 
important exceptions they hold no land in the other lahsils or in 
other districts. Mr. Ibl^etsou, pincgraph 454 of his Re|wrt, refers 
to their statement that they came from the Jammu hills, joined 
Babur’s army, and were located by him in Chakwal; and .says that 
“ they most ‘pi-obably belong to the gi-oup of Ki'ijpiit or f/u<is/.Riijpiit 
tribes, who hoUl the hilhs on either bank of the Jhelum. Ihe 
following is the account they now give of themselves 

The name M4ir, they say, is that of one of their ancestors in remote 
times: they are really Minluls Rdjputs (Minhds being a word denoting 
agricultural pursuits, applied to UAjpuJs who look toagrienbure), and that 
they are Dogras of the same stock as the I^lahdrAjas of Janimni*'. In proof 
of their relationship to the reigning fninily in Kiishmir, they Msert that 
when their misconduct in 1848 led to the confiscation of their jatjirg, they 
sent a largo deputotion to Gulab Singh to ask him to intercede for them : 
and that admitting their hereditary connection with liis family, he offered 
to give them villages in his owu state, if they wished lo settle there. 

Their ancestors originally lived at a place called Paraysg, or Pnrguwiil.W 
about eight miles west of Jammu in the hill country, and are descended 
from Pargii Rdja who gave his name to that place. The Dhanni comitry 
was then part of the kingdom of the Dogras, and was given to their fore¬ 
father, Bhagidr Dev, as his share of the ancestral esiaio* : he went there 
with his following, some time before the advent of BAbar, to found new 
colonies. The country was then occupied by wandering Gaj-tr graziers, 
who wore ojocted by the Milirs, but not before their leader Bhagiir Dev 
had fallen in love with a Gujar woman, and through her influenco had 
become a convert to Muhammadanism, (I’ho pedigree table does not bear 
this out). With them from Jammu came their priests, the Brahmans now^ 
called Uaule, of whom there arc about a hundred families in Cbakwfil: 
they get small fees from the Chaudbriil of ChnkwAl at marriages, &c., and 
the weighmen’s business of the town is in their hands: it is said that they 
are recognised by other Brahinan.a as being of that caste. The name 
Uaule is ascribed to the fact that they formerly lived in constant dread 
[haul) of forcible conversion to Is lAm. ____ 

(I) Uesd ot Ibo SWils.ordeioanJanti of the great Uallik, Sbihin, of the Uler part of 18Ui 
centurv. An intereating aocoanl of this famlljr is giron in a IcUar of Mr. Artbnr Brmndrslli, 

dated 2Iil March UhJo, in the Deputy CommisaionersOlHcc. 

(») This U oobQrmea by the UajpuU of the country ronnd Jammli, who say that an offshoot 
of iho Sur-iibansi tUjpiits war a clan now called Min^s, who dr^r^sd Ihemselrea by taking 
to agriculture and ars therefore out off from the privileges of B^jpdta. 

I») PatgwiI, a largo Tillage in the AkUn4t Tahsil, »jmo So mdas west of Jammt.U ont Of 
the principal Minbii canltoa in those parts, 
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Tho first sottlemont of the Mdirs in the Dlinnnl wns ut a spot in 
Mauza Cliak Biizid near Chakwal, which wns not fur from thu great lake 
which then covered nil tho eastern part of the Tahsil, up to the ridge fol¬ 
lowed by, tho i(hon-Dhudhi41 road. When Babnr came he cut through 
tho Gliori Gain, by which the Iluoh4 torrent now ofcapes through tho 
lulls of tho Salt Range, and drained the country, which the M^irs pro¬ 
ceeded to take up. 

The hlairs deny that the Chakwiii Tahsil ever formed part of tho 
dominions of tho Janjiias, except the tract known as “ Mnhill,” including 
'ihir Chak, Koi Khiliin, &c., which was taken by Jnhan Khin, uncoxtor 
of the Cliakwal and Kot KhiMn families from Ssbib Khtin, Janjua : and 
they Hsseit that, so far from having ever been in subjection to thu 
JaiijuNs, they themselves once held a great part of the Janjua territory, 
us far as tlie Fiud Diidau Kli^n plains. 

The tribe is not divided into clans, though sometimes the descend* 
uutd of a particular man are known by bis mime. In religion they are 
Suuuis, with a small proportion of Shias : in places of roveionce, customs, 
4c., they have no peculiarity, unless it be that amongst some of the most 
prominent ISIdirs roairiages are performed with ii show of secrecy at night; 
but this is said to be nierel,v in order to avoid the exactions of tho crowd 
of Mir^sis, which at one time became int ‘lerable. The Kot Khildn 
Chiiudhris cannot give their daughters in marriage without obtaining tho 
noiiiinal pertnissiou of certain Jo Juts, residents in their village, to whom 
they also pay martiage fees; this is said t'< be a privilege granted to 
the ancestor of these Jats by a Chuudhri lung ago for murdering a 
rival chief. 

The Muirs intermarry with the Knssars, and to a less extent with the 
Kuhuts : some uf them deny thnt daughters are given to Kahuts, or if of 
pure descent, even to Kassurs, but tliero aro instances to the contrary. 
Tlipy also intermarry to some extent with A'wAns, and with tho Johdras 
of Hindi Gheb. They do not give daughters in marriage to Sayyads, 
and of course cannot marry Ssyj'ad girls themselves: they take girls 
from certain Gondal villages in the Sliahpur Di-trict. Usually, however, 
marriages are withiu tho tribe. In good families the remairinge of 
widows is^ not permitted; a generation ago a widow in one of tho prin¬ 
cipal families was killed by her faiher on the suspicion that she contem¬ 
plated reinarrisgo; amongiit ordinary Mtlirs, however, widows are allowed 
to remarry; but they are under no obligation to marry their deceased 
husband’s brother; uud generally marry elsewhere. 
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The claims of the Mairs to Rijpdt descent seem to rest on a CHAP. I, C. 
more reasonable foundation than is generally the case; but as usual Population, 
no certain conclusion can be arrived at. A short pedig;ree-tablo ^ uiir*.' 
follows:— 


BBAOlXa DKV. 
I 

Hattan Der. , 
JaiUht. 

I 

liakman. 

I 

Uri. 

I 


ir" 

Megha. 

1 

Bhfia. 


- 1 

Saghar Rhin 
(Bhon anS Chak Bbnn). 


1 


Chandhri Sidkar. 


f 


Karban (Karhan). W(r Kbin. Cbakki Khio. 


Hiadd Kbio 
(Udhwil, Babil. So.). 


Malld Rbdn. 


. Batta Mnrfd (llorfd). 
(Gbokkat, Chak 
Maluk. Taibil, 

Pinoinwal, Miio 

Uiir, Sadail). 


AbbSa Rhio 
(Pidahtbin, 
BbCn, he.). 


r 


Baa Rbin (Sarkil, 
ChakrdI, PaBjSin). 


f 


f ■ 

Gbard Kbin. 

I 


'I 


Jbaa Dao (Dbok 
Tdblidn). 

— •> 


IKaa Qotab Bajof RKta (ChakwdI, R^ 

(CdbaTwtl). C. Cmrf, 

Thoki Horndydn, Tatril, C. Kanrang, 

• C, Gakkbar, Dhanil and Dbdb) U gnoaratlona. 

This gives about 22 generations back to Bhagiar Dev. 

The Mairs are a passionate and revengeful race, and zealously 
assisted bt" their neighbours, the Kassars and Kandte, have made 
the Dhanni notorious for its bitter feuds, though these affect m 
general only the promiriftit families and their immediate followers. 
But the ordinary cultivator is by no means reluctent to 
heartily into smaller feuds and quarrels with his neighrours of like 
degree. Mr. Thomson says of them and of the Kassars and 
K^dts:— 

“Murders are yery common among 

motives connected with women or \»nS. They are g niatenallT 

somewhat exacting landlords. Altogether they are ,, . , . ^ 

minded than either the Gakkhars or 
odioQB quality. Every family is distwted with 

sometimes prosecnted with astonishing rancour. gro .v .n 

some slight^onorary distinction to one memWr of a 
rest into commotion. Not nnfreqnontly j iv-. i,- 

criminal greed. One of tho Kassr Chaudhris i inheritance 

went in fear of his life till the birth M^iVchand^^^^^ 

A*' *”1*'■*» •"’T”'"'’ 
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of working throngh legal channels. Many of the chaadhrfs are personally 
very engaging. Good horsemen, keen eportsmen with frank manners, 
end a good presence, it is sometimes difficnlt to understand how they 
should have such a mean side to their charncter.” 


This description is still in the main correct. As has been 
noted elsewhere, the ordinary men of these tribes, though by no 
means bad cultivators in their way, are too fond of holiday-making 
and amusements to rank very nigh as agriculturists. Th^ are 
reckless and improvident, but take life cheerfully, and are not 
without their good points. Physically they are active, well made, 
and high spirited, and, especially the Mairs and Kassars, afford 
excellent material for the army : though the number in military 
employment is not at present so large as might be expected. 

The following graphic account Mr. Brandreth, of the dissen¬ 
sions of the Chakwil Cnaudhris, throws some further light on their 
character: — 


“ The coarse of division fell upon them in their turn. Of the MAir 
chaudhri’s sons, one took ChakwAI, the other BAdshAhAnl. The CbakwAl 
branch divided into ChakwAl and Jabairpur, and later still the great 
chaudhria of Kot separated from the former, and possessed themselves 
of the ancient Janjna MahAl of Thircbak and ita snbordinate villages. In 
Chanpeda, the Kassars of Mang^AI and MinwAl divided the ildlca ; and 
Bal and BhikAri claimed a share, though a small one, of the rights of 
the Dulla chaudhria in BnbiAl. But worse divisions soon came. Cnakwal 
again divided into two factions—Tora Bdz Khan and Mehr KhAn. All 
the other cbaudhris took one aide or the other, till the whole pargana was 
in a ceaseless fight, and Government could get no revenue. During the 
dissolution of the empire, Chaudhrf GhnlAm Mebdi, the chief of Kot, had 
called in MahA Singh to protect them from the AwAns, the JanjAas, the 
Oakkhars; and Maha Singh had agreed in return to give the old talukdan 
200 aadnu rent-free, and to uphold their contract for the rest of tho 
pargana, Bot Ranjft Singh could get nothing from them. He first sent 
General Ventura, who made some severe examples, and appointed new 
chaudhris. But the old talukddra or chaudhriAl soon regained possession, 
and held the country off and on alternately, till at last they invited the 
new chaudhris to a banquet; and, at a signal to clear the table, had them 
slaughtered in the Sikh KardAr’s presence. One, SultAn of ChAoli, 
escaped ; not liking the invitation, ho had stayed at home and collecte'd 
his retainers, and thus saved himself from the party who set off to kill him 
also. On this the MAharAja came in person, dispossessed the talikdars 
and settled each village either with the old proprietary body, or with tho 
new culiivators. Chaiidhri GhulAm Mehdi alone escaped this confiscation, 
and was. allowed to retain the KupwAl ilaka. The Maharaja probably 
considered it desirable to have at least one of these powerful chiefs on his 
side. The others were carried off to prison, bot soon bought their release, 
and obtained 110 aatimit rent-free in lieu of ail claims for the future. In 
those villages they recovered their proprietory rights, though many of 
them were changed or confiscated some years later by hlaharaia GolAb 
Singh. But m 1848 they joined the Sikhs, and furth/r disgraced them- 
se ves by making over a lady (Mrs. George Lawrence) to them. For this 
a ll their jagira were co nfiscated, and all their proprietaiy rights, wherever 


a plot of W 
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they held any. Some escaped a portion of this latter penalty, such as the CHAP. I, C. 
chaadhri4l of Kot and DuUa, though the former wore ejected on this order 
a year or two later. In the late mutiny they distinguished themselves by ^ 
some services and by general good conduct, and thus obtained a reversal ThoMiir#. 

of their attainder. Permission was granted them to sue for all ownership 
rights they had held up to our rule, and few cates in the Settlement have 
bMn more complicated than these. Small ydjire were also restored to a 
few of the heads of the families.” 

The principal Mdir headmen are Khan Bahadar Chaudhrf 
Axirangzeb Kb^, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, of Chak- 
wal, and his brother Abbds Khan; Baz Khan and Natvab Kirin of 
Kot BupwiU; Mehr Khan of Ghugh ; Allahjrir Khan of Badshabin; 

Fatteh &n of Chakral; Abbds Khan of Jabairpur ; Abdulla Khan 
of Sarlril; Ghulam Haidar of Chak Naurang; Bahadar Kh^n of 
Dhakkti; Ghulam Muhammad of Mfan Mair. 

The Kassars hold the greater part of the north-west quarter The Ku«rt. 
of the Chakwil 'rahsfl, and, as far as is known, are not found in any 
numbers in any other part of the province: Ibbetson (Census 
Report., paragraph 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have 
enjoyed the rare distinction of being one of the few Salt Ranra 
tribes which claimed neither Riijpdt, A win, nor Mughal d(^cent,' * 
asserting that their original home was in Jammd, a.nd that they 
obtained their present territories by joining the armies of Babar; 
most of them, however, recorded themselves as Mugbals at the 
Census of 1881, a claim “ evidently suggested by their assMiation 
with the Mughal power.” This claim has now developed into a 
genealogical tree in which the Kassars are shown as being of 
rommon ori^n with the Mughal Emperors. Their pi-esent account 
of their origin is as follows:— 

They were originally located in the country of KinAn in Asia Minor, 
whence they migrated to Ghasni, at some time unknown, with the ancestors 
of the Mughal dynasty, and snbe^uently accompanied BAbar in hi* invasion 
of India in A D. 1526, their ancestors at that time being Gbarka and Bhin (or 
Bhol', according to some;or Jhajha, LAtl and Kaulshinh according toothers: 
all agree, however, in stating that Glarka is buried on a mound in Mausa 
Hat£-, not many miles from Dhok Pipll in Bal Kassar, which is said to 
be the original settlement of the tribe in these part*. The Dhauni wm 
then in the hands of wandering Gujars, while Changas KhAn Janjua hdd 
the hills to the south, living at Fort Samarqand near Mauza Maira Batar 
tnail n over to them the western part of the Dhanui, on conddion that they 
w«nl,l /Ir-Jn off tho wator with which the eastern part was then covered, a 



aSertion of the Janjuas, that the name is Maldki Dhan, from the 
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CEAP. I, C. Jaojua chief MhI of &falot. They explain the presence now of the 
Population, Kahufa in the Dhonof by atatin^r that, as relations of rhe reiftn* 

ing dynasty, they were themselves able to keep out all intruders in the 
ThaKawarf. time of the Muglials; but in Sikh rule the Mdirs, being of the same stock 
as the powerful Jammu R Aja, were able to obtain a footing in the tract: they 
generally admit that the Kahfits came with them in Babar's train and 
settled here at the same time as themselves, but say that they were of small 
account until the time of the Sikhs. They state that the original pro¬ 
fession of the tribe was ' hakumat ’ or government; and that it is now 
agriculture or Government employment. They use the title of Chaudhri. 
They have no special Pirs or places of worship, and their customs do not differ 
in any respect from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that the 
graves of women are distinguished by stones at the head and foot parallel 
to the breadth of the grave, while those of men’s graves are parallel to the 
• length; this is just the opposite of the custom in the Jhelnm Pabbi. 

Whatever may be thought of the claim of the Kassars to 
rank as Mughals, they certainly have a good position amongst the 
trites of the district, ranking in the popular estimation with the 
Miiirs and Kabdts. Thov intermarry freely with the former, both 
giving and taking daughters; but a Kassar of good family, who 
married his daughter to a Kahdt of fair standing, incurred the 
displeasure of the brotherhood: they do not intermarry with any 
other tribe, though, as is usually the case in this district, low caste 
/ vnycB are occasionally taken ly them. Mairs, Kassars and Kahdts 
eat together, but do not eat with kamtns. 

The d^gerel rhymes of the tribal Mir^sfs contain little of 
interest, either setting forth in extravagant terms the power of 
indi^ual chiefs of bygone generations, or recording the incidents 
of the comparatively recent internecine feuds of the tribe- the 
foUowmg IS well known, and another version is given by the Mairs 
also:— 

Charhid Bdbar Ddd«lidh ; Kahdr tainbii tandc .* 

Bhin te Gliarkd Kamir doen ndl de. 

An abbreviated tree of the tribe is given below 
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The first part of the tree c(>imecting the tribe with the Babar 
is obviously fanciful; and the last part is not, of course, altogether 
reliable: it is worth noting that such names as Tilochar, Nand, 
Pres, &c., are in the former mixed up with Muhammadan names: 
while a Jhan Deo occiu*s much lower down on the tree: these names 
may perhaps be indications of Hindu origin, though the represent¬ 
atives of the tribe say that they were Musalmans long before they 
came to these parts. There are about 25 generations on the aver- 
age intervening between Kassar and members of the tribe now 
living. 

As regards the character of this tribe see remarks on the 
Mairs above. 

The principal Kassars are: Muhammad Ashraf, Sher Khan 
and GhuMm Mohammad, all of Dulla; Habib Kh4n of Chawli; 
ifuhammad Firoz, minor iMkadar of Balkassar, and his uncle Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. 

This tribe is located almost entirely 'in the Chalrwal Tahsil, 
though it has scattered villages in the other TahsHs, and in the 
adjoining districts of Shdhpur, Gujrat, Rdwalpindi, and Haz4ra: 
in Chakwal the Kahuts are found mostly to the south, in the 
Kahdtinf ilika to which they have given their name. Mr. Tbbet- 
son, paragraph 454 of his Census Report, says of them, as of the 
Mairs, that they claim to have come from the Jammil Hills and to 
have been located in Chakwdl 1^ Baljar: he classed them with the 
Rjijpdts, though there is nothing to show that th^ claimed Rajpilt 
origin, and they make no such claim now, as will be seen from the 
following account now ^ven by them, of their migration to this 
tract:— 

They were originally located in Arabia, and aro Qareshia, the present 
tribal name being merely that of their common ancestor: 24 generations 
ago, about the year A. D. 1359, their ancestor, Said Naw4b All, migrated 
to Delhi, in the reign of “ Firoz Shah, Ghauri(Firoz Tughlaq, son of 
Mohammad Tughlaq, is no doubt meant; he reigned from 1351 to 1338 
A. D.): on the way to Delhi they fought and conouered a pagan king of 
ShUkot, named SAin P4I, who was, they say, probably a Dogra prince. On 
reaching Delhi they paid their respects to tbe king, who ordered them to 
hold the Dbanni and the Salt Range on his behalf: under tho leadership 
of Kahiit, the SOM of NawAb All, they accordingly retraced their steps to 
this district, and settled first at Gagnelpnr, of which tho rained aits is shown 
in Mauza WariamAl near the foot of the Salt Range: here they remained 
for some time, realising the revenue from tho Janjfias of the hills and 
the Gnjar graziers of tho Dhanni, and remitting it to Delhi. The MAirs 
and Kassars had not then arrived in these parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. The eastern Dhanni was then a lake, which on the 
coming of BAbar was drained at his command, the Kahdts taking part in tho 
work, and colonising the land reclaimed. Chandhri SahnsAr, 8tn in descent 
from Kabul, was their ancestcr of the time of BAbar. 

They have no peculiar enstoms, except that tho males of the tribe 
never wear blue clothes, or, if they do, fall ill: this is ascribed to tbe vow 
of a sick ancestor. The tribe is not divided into clans. 
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They intermarry to some extent with hlAirs and Kawars, and now 
and then with AwAns, both giving and taking daughters; bat usually 
marry within the tribe. The re-marriage of widows is permitted, bat is 
not cnstomary in good families: where it is allowed, it is not necessary 
that the widow sbonld marry her deceased husband’s brother. 

The Mir&Bls of the tribe ^vo some of the usual rhymes: one 
relates to the passage of Bibar through Kallar Kahar, the first 
two linos being as giyen the Kassar Mirisfs, with the addition 
of a third, Kahut potre Abti TdHab de awrcal ae ; but the latter does 
not hang well together with what precedes it; Abu Talah referred 
to was the imcle of the Prophet. Another runs: Kahut charhid 
Dihlion gat mdr naqdre: char hazdr bhird aur kanmi sdre: Kahut 
Dhond aurkhru hoid : aunnia chandal edre. Dhoni is the name of 
a Kahut leader they say. A third is a war song, relating to fights 
of the Kahuts with the Janjuas. 

It seems unlikely that if the Kahuts were of Rajpiit origin, as 
supposed by Ibbetson, they would profess themselves Qureshis: 
in standing they rank with the Mairs and Kassars, but not quite 
on an equality with them: thus the Kahiits claim to intermarry 
with these tribes, which are not disposed to admit that they do 
so, though there are certainly instances of the kind. Their Qureshi 
origin is not acknowledged by others, nor do they intermarry with 
the families, which, no doubt rather by circumstance than by 
descent, locally rank as Qureshis; but this might well be due to the 
fact that those families are revered as Pirs, while the Kahtits have 
never done that kind of business, their profession now Ijeing agri- 
cnltnre or Government service, as they say it always has hwn. 
In the account that thejr pve of themselvee there seem to he some 
indications of Hindu origin; in chaincter and appearance they differ 
little from the other two foremost tribes of the Chakwal Tabsfl, but 
whether they are of the same stock is very doubtful. 

Tho character of this tribe has been described above in the 
remarks on the MiUrs. 

Prominent Kahdts are Ghulam Muhammad and Obulm 
Hussain of Kariila and Budhi Kh^n of Langah. 

Tho Jats bulk largely in the census returns; but in this district 
there is no Jat tribe of common descent and with common trac¬ 
tions : the word is applied to any cultivator who does not claim 
foreign or Rijpiit origin, and does not belong to any of tho other 
great agricultural tribes of tho tract. Probably tho bulk of the 
people so classed are tho descendants of Hindu forefathers, and 
were amongst the earliest settlers hero, though nothing definite is 
known about them; but no doubt they include also many families 
from other tribes in the district, who in tho course of generations 
have lost touch \ 5 rith their original connections, and have become 
merged in the great body of the cultivators: indeed, according to 
one view very commonly accepted, this might be said of the Jat 
tribe in general; for by that theory the Riljputs and Jats are of 
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common origin, the former being the descendants of the ruling 
classes and the latter of the ruled. 

The first time we hear of anything definite about the Jate, 
about 400 years ago, they are cultivating their lands under sub¬ 
jection to the Janjdas or the Gakkhars; and this remained their 
condition : they therefore never took any prominent part in the 
stormy politics of the district: and even now, when their position 
has bwn so much improved by their becoming independrat pro¬ 
prietors in many estates, there are very few men of note amongst 
them. There are some men of standing amongst the Phaphras and 
Lilias, who may probably be classed with the Jats, but they have 
been separately noticed: elsewhere the only prominent men amongst 
them are the Chaudhris of ^laira in the plain above Jhelum, whoso 
influence is practically confined to three or four villages. 

The Jats are amongst the best cultivators of the dist rict, gener¬ 
ally well behaved, though some sections near the river are given 
to thieving, usually of good or fair physique, and not wanting in 
spirit: apparently they make good soldiers. 

This is a small tribe, occupying a compact area of about 25 
square miles at the foot of the ^It Bange, east of Find Dadan Khan: 
and to this small block of ten or eleven villages they are almost 
entirely confined. They do not seem to have been specially noticed in 
any previous publication, except by Mr. Thomson, who briefly refers 
to them in para. 76 of his Settlement Report as a " semi-Jat tribe.” 
They have long claimed to l)e of Mughal descent, and of course 
have no diflBculty in producing a pedigree showing their descent 
from Taimxir: the only other evidence brought foward is a sanad 
of a Knrdar of JInghal times, conferring an assignment on the 
headmen of Mauza Dhudhi, still one of their principal villa^, in 
which the grantees are referred to as "Mughal zamindar”; but 
examination shows the word Mughal to be a clumsy interpolation, 
and the interpolator has also thought fit to alter the date from 1133 
to 1033, overlooking the fact that the document bears a seal with 
the date 1133 H. Ino sanad thus proves no more than that the 
tribe was well established in its present location in the year 1133 
H., or 1720 A.D., and tends to prove that in Mughal times they 
were considered to be " zamind^rs ” not Mughals. For the rest, 
their Mughal origin is not admitted by the surrounding tribes ; 
and they intermarry with such trib^ as the Lilias, Gondals, 
WahrAichs, Ac., who are for the most part almost certainly Jats. 
Their claims must therefore be rejected, and they must themselves 
be r^arded as probably of Jat origin, though it should be added that 
in popular estimation they rank somewhat above those who are 
admittedly Jats. , 

They state that they came to this district from the direction 
of Farfdkot, and settl^ here as agriculturists: the name of then- 
leader at that time is said by some to bo Phaphra *■ (from whom 
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the tribe ia stated to have derived its name), and by others to be 
Nittharan, some fifteen generations back according to the pedigree 
tables, while Phaphra is shown nine generations earlier. 

In character, customs and physique they do not seem to differ 
from the other minor agricultui'al tribes of the district: they are 
good farmers. 

The earlier part of the pedigree table now pi*oduced by them 
is worthless; in those forming part of the earliest settlement 
records the first fourteen genenitions are as follows: Har Bamh 
or Shah Binifaam, Tilochar, Shlih, Mai, Phaphra, Pherfi, Vatni, 
Jatri, Harsh or Araf, IMlla, Nado, Har Deo, Mah Pal, Nittharan : 
they all trace their descent from Nittharan, who had five sons: 
Gharfb, (descendants in Gharlljw^l), Samman (Samraanwiil), 
Ichhrdn (son’s name S»id, descendants in Siidwal), Rad (Rawdl), 
and Dhudhf (Dhudhf, Qiidarpur, &c.). Some of the earlier names 
are clearly Hindu: the common descent from Nitthdran, whose 
date accorang to the tree would be about the middle of the 15th 
century, is in favour of the account which makes him the firet 
settler in these parts. The principal Phaphra Chaudhris are Shdhbdz 
Khan of Dhudhf, Fazlddd Khdn of Gharfbwdl, Ala Dfn of Sadwal, 
and his uncle Chaudhri Allah Bakhsh, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

The Lilias are a small tribe holding the four li\rge villages of 
LiUa Bhera (also known as Mainowana), Lilia BharwAna, Lilia 
Hindwana, and Lilia Guj, which are said to Ix) named after their 
founders, !Maino, Bharo, Hindo, and Guj, who appear on the i)edigree 
table below: they consist of a block of al)Out ^ square miles at 
the foot of the hills, in the Thai, west of Find Dadan Khan. The 
tribe is not mentioned in the Census Reports; Mr. Thomson 
merely names them as a “ semi-Jat tribe.” 

They and their Mirusfs give the following account of their 
origin and settlement in this district:— 

They were originally located in Arabia, boiog relations of the Pro- 
I'het on his mother's side, and therefore if they had their rights, Qnreshls: 
in the time of SultAn Mahmdd of Ghazni a member of the tribe named 
Il&ras migrated to India, with a band of 160 men as well as dependants, 
and settled at a place called Masnad in Hindnstdn, which they 
say still exists as a small town or village, though its exact situation 
is not known (Haros is 27 generations back in the pedigree table, 
which agrees fairly well with the statement that ho was a contem* 
porary cf Mahmud). The story then becomes confused, but apparently 
after about sereii generations their forefathers went to MultAn, where 
the well-known Pir of that place gave them one Ghauns Shdh as a spiritual 
guide, and warning them that they would prosper as long as they 
remained united, but that dissension would lead to their ruin, sent them 
away: taking Ghauns ShiUi with them, the tribe then proceeded to a 
place called Shahidgarb. or ShahfdAnwAli, also known as Lilgarh (said to 
exist still on theChenAb, in the GujrAnwAIn District), and there encamped. 
After they h^ been settled there some time the natives of the place 
began to get tired of the trouble they caused, and made complaint to the 
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Emperor ot Delhi, who ordered that they should bo moved oa : the local CH AP-1 . C. 
governor, not liking the bnsines*, entered on intriMo<» in which Ghanns popni^tion. 
Shiih played a principal part, an<iat last succeoflcd in dividing the tribe 
into two motions, which fought a pitched battle, one party Icing-defeated t-iH**- 
and dispersed (having scattered descr'ndants now in the country near the 
Cben&b), while the other part, weakened by the struggle, migrated to the 
present location of the tribe, headed hy Lilia Biiziirg, who comes 20 
generations ago. by the pedigree table- The tract they now Iiold was then 
occupied by a tribe of Jata (lliil, said by them to be found nowhere else), 
while the local governor was an Annnd of Bhcrn. Tho Udls wore defeated 
and exterminated, but a pregnant woman escaped, and from her son tho 
four or five families of Ildls, who now hold land ns qahta mdliku iu Lilia, 
are said to be descended. The extensive mounds to the west of tho 
present Lilia are said to mark the site of tho Udl village. TIio AwAiis, 
they say, had not then invaded the Thai, though probably established 
earUer in the Tallagang Tahsil. 

They are Snnni Musalmdns, and say that they were so long before 
their migration to India : they deny that they have ever had any con¬ 
nection with Brahmans as parohits, &c., and they certainly have none 
now. They have no special Pir peculiar to tho tribe, asserting that their 
real spiritual loader is the Pin of llullAn, the successor of tho man who 
gave them Ghanns Shdh before their journey to Ldgarh, though tho 
connection has lapsed with time; but they still occasionally to do 
reverence at the shrine of Bahdwal Flaq at Multan. Thoir birth, inarringo 
and death customs are those of tho district generally, though in burying 
the dead, they distinguish between the graves of males and females by 
placing tho "headstone** at the head of tho grave for tho former and at 
the feet in the case of females. For soino reason unknown, tho Lilias 
never wear bine jxKjrta. Agriculture is said to have been their original 
ocenpation as now. 

They say they intermarry only with people of their own tribe, or 
with Phaphras, Gondals, and Jcthals ; hut in fact aro believed to marry 
with any tribe that is considersd iamimldr, or Jat, tho two words 
moaning much tho same here. They both give daughters to, and take 
daughters from, tho tribes referred to. Widow remarriaM is permitted 
and a widow nsually marries her deceased hudjand's brother: she cannot 
now be forced to do so, but they say that this was the practice before 
British rule. 

By common repute tho lAllas aro Jat.s, as are tho tri])e8 with 
which they intermarr)’’: they oat and drink with Min'isfs, but di’aw 
tho-line at Musallis; they aro proverbially turbulent and factious, 
and produce a rather large number of bad cluu’acters. ^ A local 
saying chargos them wth selhiig their daughters in marriage, and 
then getting them back again to sell once more. Physically they 
are well dovelojjed, and seem to resemble their Awan noighlwurs ; 
but they have not taken much to service in the army. They are 
indu8trioiL'< cultivators. 

The first 2'i names on the pedigree table protluci*d are: 
Tamira-nn-Nasiiri, Tai, Harbi», Mdsa, Muharmm, ^ofal, IdohaiTa, 

Asmat, Same, KuUia, Raliman,* Haeas, Nazra, Abdulla, Ratlxi, 

Umra, Tai, Zulm, Lii.u Buzumi, Wagbra, Muhammad Mukfra, 

Jhajha, Shflutn, the last named had two sons, Killa and Gw, and 
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Ki51a had three, Maixo, Hixdo, and Bhabo. From these four all 

the present Lilias claim descent. 

_ • _ 

The principal Lilias are Ahmad E3idn, ildliaddr^ Lutf Kh^n 

and Bahiidar h^dn. 

As far as is known this tribe is found only in the Jhelum Dis¬ 
trict, and there holds only foiu* villages or moderate size in the 
Thai, between the river and the Lilia estates. By their own 
account the Jethals am Bliattfs and therefore RiijpUts; but other 
I>eople say they are Bhuttas, and in this they are suppoi’ted by the 
j)edigree table, and by the account lielow, that commonly accepted, 
of the migration of the tribe to the Jlielum Thai:— 

Bhatta, the common ancestor 12 or 14 generations ago, was married 
to a woman whose sister was the wife of one of the Ghanrf kings: the two 
mot, but for some reason the meeting was not an agreeable one, and Bhntta 
soon found himself attacked by the king’s army, to which after a long 
struggle he had to surrender, and migrated with bis 21 sons to the Bar 
country : one of his sons, Jethal, came on across the Jhelum, and settled 
at Ratta Find, a mound near Kandw&l: after him his sons founded the four 
villages now held by the tribe. 

They state that they were originally settled at Uchh Sh4h Jaldl " in 
the south," which would seem to be the Qchh in Bah&walpur mentioned 
by Ibbetson in his remarks on the Bhnttas of MultAn in para. 429 
of his Census Report. 


Tlie JetbaU seem to bavo no distinguisbing ctistoms or cbarac- 
teristics: tboy keep, however, a good deal to themselves, generally 
marrying tntbin the tribe, though they intermarry also with the 
Lill.i8. The Bhuttas of Multiin are cla.ssed by Mr. Ibbetson as Jats, 
and there seems to bo little doubt that the Jethals are of the same 
stock. 


Omitting the earlier part,*a mixture of Hindu and Mu^man 
names which appears to !» worthless, the pedigree table is as 
follows;— 


BXJA PANWXB.'i 
I 

Osndor. 

I 

SoUngf. 


Theie fonr names appear in tbs tree 
of the Bhuttas io Mr. Maclagan’s 
DOtss on the Bir tribM, 


Viian. 


Bhntta. 

I 

Jciha] (and SO others, inehtdiag Lsngih, BhatU, 
I Kharral and Harrar). ' 

AkU. 


Bitang. 

'■ — 


HcU. 


(llth generation now in 
Jethal. 


xlh 

(loth generation in 
Kahina). 


1 

WoAwi 

(12th generation in 
Dhodhi and Mnaiina). 


There are no prominent men amongst the Jethals. 
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The Gujars are an important tribe m the east of the district, CH^I, C. 
where they hold about 80 villages, with as many square imles of Population, 
land, including many of the most fertile estetes in the district: 
they are chiefly found in the plain north of Jhelum there are a 
few scattered about in other jiarte of the Jhelum Tahsil and in tho 
Find Dadan Khan Tahsil, none in Tallagang, and ody a smaU 
block of villages in the north-east is hold by them m ChakAval. 

As in other cases, so with the Gujars; little or nothing is really 
known of their origin. Cunningham (Archffiological Bejiorts, Vol. II, 

61 to 82) comes to tho conclusion that they are descended from 
the Yuechi Scythians, who invaded north-west India m the firat 
centuries before and after Christ. Ibbetson, para. 481, says of tho 
Gujar “ the theory of alwriginal descent, which has sometimes been 
propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his cast of 
countenance,” and in para. 480: “ 'Diroiighout the bait K^ge 
tract, and proljably under tho eastoni hills also, th®y the olaMt 
inhabitants among tho tribes now settled there. It is not jxissimo 
to go much further than this with any certointy, but this may Iw 
adwid that, whatev'or tho country from which they ongimilh mi¬ 
grated, tho first settlers in this district are an offshoot from the Gujars 
of tho neighbouring district of Gujrdt, and that before they camo 

to Gujrat their ancestors inhabited tho country in the south-e^t 
Punjab and Riijpfitana: not only is there a strong ti-adition to the 
effect amongst the Gujai-s themselves, but they have retain^ to 
a surprisiim extent their distinctive spewb, apparently a dialect 
of Hiiidi, which points to a southern ongin.<'> As regards tlio inew 
that they are the oldest settlers of the tnbes at prwont mhabitoig 
the tract, it is of interest to note that several of the dominant tnl^, 
especially in the Dhanni, say that when their oi^ anewtors settled 
hero, they found the country peopled by wandormg Gujar glaziers. 

The Gujars generally say that they are by origin Rajpfits of 
nnfl that in somc distant ago their ancestors migrated 



" thtne anti mino " j thU peculiar dialect earnree, 
the Jhelum Tabail than ereo in the Gujrat Dirtti 
themeelvee than eUewbere: in the •oatteted Uoj 
Ocjri if Bcldoa hterd. 
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It is |)erhups founded on the fact that the “ Bad Onjars " 
appear in the Afn-i-Akbarf in an enumemtion of the Ri'ijpiit triljos: 
and that some of tho Gujar sul>»sections have names similar to 
those xisctl by Ibijpdts ; Gowi, Chechi, and Paur (Panvrar), are 
given as instances. 

ITie later history of tho Gujars is easily told : yielding suc¬ 
cessively to tho Janjuas and the Gakkhars, they for many 
generations cultivated such land as they wei-o able to ivtain in 
subjMtion to those ti-iljes, plajdng an inconspicuous jiart in the 
jiolitics of the district, never able to rise to much imjiortance, and 
looked upon by their more powerfid neighbours with something 
akm to contempt. Ntwertheless tho Kala Chaudhri must have 
had considerable influence to bo entrusted by tho emperor Bahadar 
Shah at the beginning of the 18th Century with the Govemorohip 
of the Gujar Chaurdsi; and some of tho other Gujar Chaudhrfs 
retained at any rate a local importance up to the time of 
annexation. 

The name Gujar is said to Ix) merely gan char, or cattle 
grazier, a derivation which is possibly correct, as it is well known 
th}^ tho Gujara wore origimilly graziera rather than cultriTitora, 
and are so still in many districts, hven hero, after so many 
generations of settled cultivation, they retain ti-aces of their former 
occupation, keeping milch-kino and buffaloes for jirofit to a far 
groater extent than any other tribe ; their women may often bo 
scon weeping with veiled faces over tho death of a milch buffalo, 
and tlio mourning on such an occasion is second only to that when 
a memljcr of tho liousehold dies. 

Ropi-oseutatives of lUmost all the suli-diviaions of tho Gujara 
given on page 204 of Ibljetson’s Report are to bo found in this 
district, and of a numlx'r of others: in fact thore aro 37 sub-sec- 
tioiis boro idtogether, the Khati'mas Iwing by far tho most numerous; 
after them come the Chochis, and then the Paswi'd, Chuhiln, and 
Kalas clans. Tho I’asw'd Cliaiidhn's of Kala, tho Khojki family, 
and the Kiilas “ Raja” of Kiilas in ChakwiU, roprosont tho thivo 
groat Gujar fiunilies of former times, and two of them aro still 
much looketl up to by their follow-triliesmen : thothirtl, Natho Khan, 
the Khojki Chaudhri, has lieon ixkIucchI by extravagance and jxiverty 
to insignificance: the Kiilii Chaudhri, too, Fatteh Muhammad, tho 
heir to tho givatest name of all among tho Jhclum Gujara, is a 
young man of no great ability and in very reduced circumstances • 
his noju- connection, Aluhararawl Khiin, tlio Paswal Chaudhri of 
.lakkar, is among tho most dosorving men of his class in the 
distnet, and jiossosses much influence: Alimad Kh^n of Kiilas is 
another good specimen of the Gujar headman, capable and self, 
respecting. Hafiz Ghulum Sluh amm ad of Dina also deserves 
favourable mention ; ho enjoys the distinction of having been 
the only man in the district recommonde<l for a new indm at the 
settlement of 188U; he is now rather old; he is one of the Bharras 
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referred to above, and as the head here of this " saintly ” clan 
enjoys considerable influence. UmrBukhshof Muftian is another 
Gujar of good standing. 

The Gujars of Jhelum differ entirely in chanurter from that 
idle, thievish and cowardly race, their feUow-Gujars of the southern 
districts: hero they are undoubtedly the l)est alhround cultivators of 
which the district can boast, though in woll-culthration they are excel¬ 
led by the Malliars: their physique is very fair, equal at any rate to 
that of the Jats, whom in many ways they much resemble. It is a 
great grievance with them tluit they are not admitted to the aimy : 
there are many good men amongst them, but it must Ixj admitted 
that as a class they are inclined to Ix) intriguing and quarrelsome, 
and rather addict^ to thieving where the cireumstauces are favour¬ 
able ; while there would bo objections to their serving in the samo 
regiments with Gakkhara and Janjtlas, who still look down on them 
as an inferior tribe. 

These are two very miscellaneous classes : it is im|X)ssiblo to 
say to w’hat extent those who claim to l)e Mughals really are so; 
but it would be easy to point to instances whore so called Mughals 
aro nothing of the kind. The reputation of the Mughals as a w'hole 
suffers from the fashion amongst men of low origin who have risen 
in the world, of selecting the name of this race to cover their real 
cxtruotiou. The Mughals have no very notable men : among the 
Ittks of the eastern Sjilt Range, Sher mx Khan of Ljihr-isultanpur 
is the most prominent, while in the cluster of Mughal villages 
around Chuutula there is no one of much mark. Those who are called 
Shekhs in these parts are usually comparatively recent converts 
from Hinddism; they naturally therefore include very varying 
elements: the only Sneklis of any mark are those of Khokhai", w’ho 
are separately noticed in the description of the Gadhioks below ; and 
they aix) inclined to object to their inclusion in the dubious class of 
Shekhs. 

Mr. Thomson says tiiat tho Malliars aro “ Amiens ”: this is 
hardly correct; no doubt any Araions who may have settled hero are 
classed as Malliara, but tho word Malliar is the name of an occu¬ 
pation, not of .1 tribe, and means simply a market-gardener, and the 
men classed under this head aro a very mixed assortment gatliered 
from many different trilxis. They nro excellent cultivators on woll- 
lunds, and havo not that feeling that it is shameful to sell vegetables, 
etc., that is so strong amongst oitlinuiy zaminddrs ; on rain lands 
their farming is not so successful. There aro no promiuont men 
amongst them; they aro distinguished for success in market-gardening 
and for nothing else, The lai'go agricultural tribes look down on 
them as decidedly their inferiors. 

Tho Hindus of the district—Brahmans, Khatrfs, and Areras— 
the Khatris being by far the most numerous, are important as 
providing almost every merchant, tradesman, and money-lender 
that it supports; the exceptions are a few “Shekha’* (usuaRy 
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converte<l Hindus) and Khojas, who are looked ou with much 
contempt by their fellow Mu^mans. Amongst the Hind u popula¬ 
tion, however, are some large classes separately described below, the 
Muhials and Gadhioks, who abstain from all kinds of trade : other¬ 
wise, with the exceptions of a few jdgirddrg, faqti's, and the con¬ 
siderable body of men in the service of Government, practically 
the whole Hindu population is engaged in trade. They reside for 
the most part, in the towns and large villages, though in most of 
the smaller villages, too, a few petty shopkeepers are to lie found: 
a thrifty lx)dy of men, much more patient and far-seeing than the 
Musalman peasants, the Hindtls have by sales or mortgages, 
often the lesult of accumulated intervest on small onginal debts, 
succeeded in getting possession of a large proportion of the land. 
They are generally faiown as exacting and unsympathetic land¬ 
lords. Moreover, having been much more ready than the agiicultur- 
ists to avail themselves of the opportunities now offered for the 
education of their children, they have obtained a very large share 
in the appointments under Government in most Departments- No 
class has benefited to such an extent from British rule. 


About half a dozen villages scattered alxiut the district are 
held and cultivated in whole or part by Hindus, who usually con¬ 
trast very favom'ably with their Muhammadan neighbours in the 
matter of thrift and management; but in general the Hindus take 
no personal part in cultivation. 

The Khatrfs have plenty of spmt, and many of them have risen 
to high distinction in wo army ; while in civil appointments they 
provide some of the liest public servants that we have. 


The Aroras are below the othere in the social scale, and it is 
the common opinion that as money-lenders they are more grasping 
and unscrupulous than the Khatrfs. 

Of genuine Sikhs there are few in the district: many call 
themselves Sikhs, but only a small proportion keep the hair long, 
and fulfil the other requirements of the Sikh religion. 

The following is a brief notice of some of the principal Hindu 
families in topographical order:— 

The Mtssars of San^boi'*’ are the desoondants of Missar Amir Chand, 
and were well known in Sikh times for the high positions they held and 
for their wealth: the head of the family (excluding the branch living in 
Dohra Dun) is Missar Sukhnim IMs. They are well to do, but 
have now no local influence. 

The ChautAlu tSardArs are a very old military family, and the late 
SardAr JawAhir Singh^*) was held in much honour. The family has now 
no worthy representative. They are BonjAhf Khatrfs. 

In Domeli there are many Khatrf and Brahman soldiers who have 
attained much distinction in the army: they are all self-made men. Sarddr 
BahAdar >Sabadar-Major Jai Singh, latoof the Guides, deserves mention. 


0> PaojsbCUrf,. UtMt ediUon, VoL U, p. 2S8, *nd App«adi*, P. 118 
U) FaB]tb Ohieb, Tol. U, p. J7I, Appeato. p. 180. 
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Good sfi^icultaral families are the Datts of Bajw&la, and some other 
villages along the river: and the SabarwAl Khatris of KhAlsa AndAn, 
vrhose head, Bh&i HansrAj, is mnch esteemed: some of this family have now 
taken to inoney>lending. 

In Bhon there are many good Hindu families, enterprising people who 
go far afield to obtain service under Government: the Monshiiil family of 
TalwAr Khatris is an old one. Their present head is SardAr Ganpat Kai, 
a retired Deputy Collector oftheN.»W. P. The Bakhshitils are Wahora 
Khatris with a tradition of military service: the late Sarddr Bahddar 
Rcsalddr-Major and Hon. Captain Sampnran Singh, and the late Bakhshi 
Fattoh Chand, BahAwalpur Motamid, were distinguished members of this 
family. 'I’he Mehtials are Gadhioks (see below): their present head is Sarddr 
Bahddar Kesaldar Major Duni Chand, late of the Guides. The Bdhris, 
Knpdr Khatris, were originally in Mnltdn, but before British rule settled 
in Bhon, Makhad, and more recently in Jhelum, and have contracted 
relationships with other good families of the district: they go in chiefly for 
civil service. The bead of this family is Ldia Bainditta Mai, well known 
and respected at Jhelum. 

A well-known and respected family of Muhidls, which has for many 
generations held land in this district, is that of which Bhdi Gurdit Singh of 
Karidla in Chakwdl (a darhdri) is the head. He is an xhiiadur ai\(i jdgiriar. 
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In the Tallagsng Tahsil there are plenty of Hindus, but none of mnch 
standing, except the Chhdchhi Sarddrs, Mehr Singh, eta, whose ancestors 
held the tract under the Sikhs: they are large jdglrddra, but reside almost 
always in the Gujrdt District, and have really little to do with Tallagang. 
The only other prominent family is that of the Johars of Tallagang, of 
whom LUla Amfr Chand and Mangal Sen, Extra Assistant Commissionere, 
are the present heads. The family is not an old one, at least not in its 
present rank, which it owes to the high offices to which its members have 
attained. 

The Brahman family of Missars in Dalwdl, now falling into decay, 
had great wealth and influence in the time of the Sikhs j its present re¬ 
presentatives are Missar Gobind RAm and Lachman DAs. 

The Diwdn family of Gadhiok.s in Dalw&l, beaded by DiwAn Kirpa 
Rnm of Diwdnpnra, was also prominent under the Sikhs, Muirdj, Gover¬ 
nor of Hoz&ra, ^ving belonged to it. 

The Khatri SardArs of Vah&li in the eastern Salt Range are a family 
which has come to the fropt in the last generation or two, and is now one of 
the most prominent, as well as one of the wealthiest, in the district. Their 
present representative is Sarddr Hari Singh who is a Viceregfal Darbdri. 

The Khatri Sodbis of Haranpnr are, as the lineal descendants of one 
of the earlier Sikh Gurus, regarded by Sikhs with reverence, but they have 
hardly any influence locally, Sikhs being so few. They have been consist¬ 
ent supporters of the British from the first, and for their good services 
retain a considerable The Sodhis and the zutninddrs of ^Haranpnr 

(with many of whom they have had busmess transactions) dislike each 
other cordially, and their relations are always more or less strained. ^ The 
principal members of the family are Sodhis Sher Singh, Sampdran^ Singh, 
and Hari Singh, who are Darbdris. An account of the family is given in 
the Punjab Chiefs, Vol. II, page 251. 

In Pind Dddan KhAn, the Sahgal Khatris, of whom LAla Pindi DAs, 
Settlement Ofliicer, Kashmir, is the head, a good "service'’family. 
His father. Lain Mangal Sain, was made a Viceregal Darbdri for services 
rendered in the early years of British rule. 
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Bb^( Lorind Chand of this town fonnded one of the largest bonking 
and commercial firms in the district: he had the name of dealing; fairly 
with the tamlndars, which did not prevent his acquiring mnch land : he 
left much property: bis saccessors, who hold two Government treasuries, 
are not specially distinguished. 

The Sikh Bdwas of Jalfilpnr (Narinjan Singh) have mnoh infinence 
with thoir co>religionists ; they take service in the army, and quarrel with 
tho Mnsalrndn Pir of Jalitipnr. 

The Brohnmn K&kras of Ar», of whom Lakhmi Chand is tho head, 
:ire a good old military family with considorablo local influence, and of 
good repute. 

There are two classes amongst the Hindtis hero, the Muhiala 
and the Gadhioks, which deserve more detailed notice, as they are 
lx)th of them peculiar to this part of the Province, and one of them 
seems to I)o confined to this cOstrict. 

The ^luhiils do not number more than some eleven thousand 
souls in the Province, and they are rather widely distributed, though 
thoir principal habitat is the Jhelum District: they live in scattered 
^’illage8 in all four Tahsjls, notably in Tehf, Kariala, PindDadan 
Khitn, Kahi, Bajwala Dattdn, Sanghof, etc., and not in any well-de¬ 
fined tr6ct.<‘> Though numerically unimportant, they arc a stirring 
and enterprising race, and frequently rise to prominence in the ser¬ 
vice of Government, which they enter in largo numbers : they make 
excellent soldiers, but it is chiefly in civil a})pointments that they 
have earned distinction. They ai-e i*emarkable amongst tho Hindu 
population in being hereditary agriculturists, seldom, if over, prac¬ 
tising trade or usury, and especially despising the life of iudolenco 
led by the ordinary Brahman, who lives by charity, and with whom 
the Mnhial, though admitting a common origin, strongly objects 
to bo classed. The leading Muhials ai^e now endeavouring to 
develop a spirit of unity between their various sections; they Mvo 
a tribal organ, published at Kala for the last five years, the Mnhidl 
Gazelle: the editor thereof, l^Iehta Sham Die of Kiihl, himself a 
Chhibbar of good family (his grandfather Mehta Sukha Nand was 
a governor and jagMdr under the Sikhs), has supplied most of the 
information that follow's, with much more in the shape of hahUey 
etc., of which space does not pennit tho use. 

Of tho name Mnhidl half a dozen different explanations have been 
given : the most obvious, and that most generally accepted, derives it from 
tho seven mvhlnt or clans into which the Mnbials are divided ; these are 
Datt, Chhibbar, fiali, Mohan, Waid, Bhimwdl and Lau, all of whom are 
represented in this district. 

, Tho Mnhidls admit that they are bv or'gin Brahmins of the .Sarsdt 
section, bat are unable to state at what tiuie their ancestors, renonneing 
the priestly office, devoted' themselves to administration and military ser¬ 
vice : they pnt it, however, as far bock as the mythical times of tho 
Mfhdbhdrata, and claim descent from tho seven riehfs, Valmiki, eto. 

(1) According to Ibbotson, parngnph 283, thoy ora nlmoat confloed to the Salt Kongo, bat 
tbia is hardly oerrcct. In tho actual bill country there are hardly any in this dUtriot. There 
are neerly i,000 in Jamna territory. 
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They claim to have exercised at various times and places sovereignty 
over wide areas ; thus the Datis believe that their ancestors at one time 
e<tabli8heJ a dynasty in Arabia aud later at K&bul (where we know that 
a Brahman dynasty roled, according to Sir A. Cunningham, from about 
A. D. beO to A. D. 950 “)). The Chhibhars again claim to have rulrd at 
Bher^, which is still the abode of many Muhials, and is said to be known 
as "ChhibbarAn di KAjdhdni.” 'I’heae instances are sufficient. the 
traditional rhymes or kabits, for which great age is claimed, are the mam 
evidence produced. 

A wider claim, that all the Brahman dynasties found by the Chinese 
pilgrims of the 7th century were MuhiAl, rests merely on the assomptiou 
that all other Brahmans, in “ arrogating the priestly function, g^^a op 
all claims to the royal office, ” and could not therefore have reigned. 

The BAlisare referred to in the Ruqa'At Alamgiri, as having long 
followed the profession of arms in the Suba of Gujr&t, 

The kabitt deal at length with certain groat battles said to have been 
fought by the Muhials, and these will now be briefiy referr^ to, though 
they cannot be said to throw much light on the history of the 
the Erst battle of PaniAr (GurdAspur District), the Datta are ^id to have 
defeated the local BAjput ruler, BAja Min, and to have established them¬ 
selves there: in the time of BAbar they refused to give up to him a girl 
under their protectiouj so the Emperor came against them, and by treacn- 
err massacred all the males, the women burning themsolvos: two boys, 
however, escaped, and BAbar, repenting, owing to tho illness of hu son, 
gave them large estates in Kanjrur (GurdAspur) and ZafFarwal (SiAlWot), 
where the Datts are now numerous. Again, the Mohans ^ 

been exterminated at Mamdot by the Emperor Muham^d ShAh, 
they had offended by demanding the return of one Jai R6m whom ne had 
converted to IsIAm, one man escaping to continue the hoe. 

At what period the MahiAls established thomselves in the different 
places at which they are now found in the district we have no means of 
saying ; tho tales and traditions referred to above do not help us much 
but some of their settlements are undoubtedly very ancient. 

They have various peculiar customs ; thus the BAlis, in theory at any 
rate, must not work on Tuesdays, or the Datts on Thursdays, the anni- 
verskry of the legendary betUe of PaniAr (at PaniAr itself they will 
not even drink water): the Datts again will not onlti»ate cotton because 
it is said that an ancestor of theirs was once killed in a cotton field. All 
Muhials refrain from killing snakes, which they worship under the name 
of Gugga. Tho jand tree or «SAin Jand” is worshipped ^foro the 
marriage ceremony, and is especially revered by the Datts, who 
the mtinan under it. Chibbsrs and Datts wear a woollen thread round the 
neck, changing it twice a year: the reason is not known. 

Tho MuhiAU differ from Brahmans in eating meat, also in sacrificing 

goats at the munan ceremony, as the Gadbioks 

them the MuhiAls ordinarily use the appellation of Mehta. Fhey have, as 
their parohits, their own special Brahmans, called I onj Bandu. 

MuhiAls marry other MuhiAls, excent that the Lau and Bliimwal sec¬ 
tions are said to take to wife sometimes the daughters of BrabmaM ; with 
these two sections tho others do not as a ml® intermarry, omy takmg 
daughters from them if not suited elsewhere, and not giving them girls 

(1) Conninghsm, Coint of ModisTsI India, nage CS. 

(II Imperial tiasettser of India, yil, pngo ^ 
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M insfancps in which Lsu and BhimwAl 

M111.14U have taken wives from other sections; and ih.se ideas are dis- 
coantenanesH by the more intelligent Muhidl^, who wish to promote unity 
anil g^d feeling t etweoa all the sections of their irilio. At present it is 
often difficult to arrange a suitable marriuge, and many girls remained 
nnmarn^, Ao doubt it was for this reason that the UuhidI*, especially 

time had a reputation for female infanticide. 
Mubidls may marry in their mother’s got, but not in their father’s. 

is a fact worth noticing, as illustrating the ready adaptability of 
j%r L ^ ^^® *1*7* of Muhammadan rule they sometimes adopt¬ 

ed Muhammadan names, such as Izzat Khdn, Nawdb Khdn, while retaining 
their own religion. 

The Gadhioks are not nomerons, living only in a few villages of 
^ central Salt Range, and in the parts of the Chakwdl plain 
adpuung; but in spite of tlmir small numbers, they are not an 
unimportant factor in the district, being intelligent and enterpris- 
'while^ the proportion of their men who enter Government em¬ 
ployment is imusually large: generally they take civil appointments, 
but a considerable number are in the army also, and some of them 
have there earned great distinction. They are not found apparently 
m any other district. Their caste entry seems to have puzzled the 
compilers of theearher settlement records, and wo 6nd such entries 
^ Qdnungo”; “ Khatri, g6t Gadhiok »Shekh 

(jiidhiok ; Gadhiok Qundngo”; generally they have been cousideind 
to be Khatrfs, but they have recently made a claim to rank as 
Rajpiits: they give the following account of their origin:— 

-- forefathers, of whom they know very little, resided at 

Uathra m Hindustdu ; at the time of the invasion of B4bar in A. H. 925 
thmr aimestor, Mehta Chandu Rai, came thence to Delhi, and took service 
under Bibar, coming with liiro four rears later to the Salt Range. 
(Note.—Bibar’s first invasion of India w'as in A. fl. 926 = 1519 A. D., but 
on that occasion he did not go further south than the Chenib : he did not 
enter .P®'bi until his 5ih campaign six years later). Mehta Chandu Kai 
was with Bibar at Kallar Kahir, and was appointed with ltdja Mai, 
ancestor of tho^ Janjuas, to carry out the drainage of tho eastern Dbanui, 
y cutting the (jliori Gala, a task which they successfully accomplished; 
xr’ and Sidhar, “ the descendant of Kattuu 

MtrhaSf aftorwarda joined them in the colonization of the tract. 
They do not know who then held the country, except that the Janjuas 
occupied the Salt Hange. Chandu Rai was rewarded by Hibar with a 
allowance of I per cent, on tho revenue of 13 taluka 
of the hills Hiid tho Dbanni, together with certain grazing rights: of 
teis no documentary evidence is produced. 'I'hoy have, however, a sanad 
cd Bnmiyun addressed to Kili Dis, or Kilik Dds, son of Chandu Rai, 
H., corresponding with A. D. 1554, conferring on him a grant 
of 30,000 funkd* for the management and iiiiprovoinent of the Kahdn 
vV ’ Bagh.iwsafi established by BAbar at 

mu u ** •’olated in his Momcirs: it is undoubtedly gennine. 

Itmre have been some 12 generations since KAIi Dds, according to their 
pedigree table. A second sanad of tho time of Akb ir(970 H. or A. D. 1562) 
entrusts to Kdlik Dds tho " khidmat i Bheta ica Nilah;‘ by which would 
be meant some indefinite tract between the Jhelnm and the Indus. A 
third sanad of two years later shows that Xarain Dds, his son, received 
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from Akbar a Boroewhat tardy grant-in-aid of 15,0(W dams in considara- CHIP^C- 
lion of tie losses caused during Sher Shdli’a rebellion, which had eod^ Population, 
twenty years before. A fourth sanad of the ^Oth year of Auran^b s 
reien (A.D. Iri95}, with the seal of Mirza Didnat Beg, Kh^u-i-KWnin, TksOadhiekB. 
grants certain due*, amounting in all to Rs. 7M in ‘‘IJhan, Ka^n, 

KahAr, and Mahdl Malut," to Muhammad Sharff, son of Bhagwati D^, 

Bdm Ghand. Asd Kdin. Nand HAm, Gadliioka: this document marks the 
time of the conversion of the Muhammadan branch of the Gadhioka now 
resident in Khokhar. 


The name Gadhiok is said to be a nickname given to one of their 
ancestors (the correct spelling being Gaddi Hok, as in some old di'cumenta 
produced); and to be due to his having presented 81 gaddU of clothes at 

a marriage, " htikdi" is the announcement of the presents brought. 

The marriages of Mnsalmdn Gadliioks are nearly always inter se: the 
Hindfis marry with the superior divisions of the Kliatris, such as Kapur 
and Malbotre, but not with the Bunjuhis. The remarriage of widows is 
not permitted in either case. 

The customs of the Gadhioks do not differ from those of other 
tribes of the same creed in these parts, except as follows: (Hindus) at the 
munan ceremony of a boy, the father or bead of the house with his own 
bauds kills a goat with a talvmr, and the head, feet and hide are made 
over to the N^e Brahmans who are the parohiU of the tribes, though 
they do not eat meat, and other Brahmans would not touch such 
things: they sell the bide, &c., to those who can make use of them. The 
same thing is done at the putting on of the sacred thread. Meat is u-ed 
by the Gadhioks at marriages, which is not done by other Hindus here. 

At the munan ceremony of the first boni son, the mother retires to 
the house of neighbours, who take the part of her par»-nt«, an<l the 
father goes through a pretended remarriage with her, called dukdja, 
nearly all the ceremonies of an ordinary maniage being observed, the 
expenditure being about half as much as at a real marriage. The origin 
or meaning of this custom (which has been given up by the Muhammadan 
Gadhioks) they are nnable to explain. 

It is said of the Gadhioks that they will not touch a pair af scales: this 
is not literally true, and means merely that they are never shopkeepers, 
nor do any of them practise money-lending, except one or two families 
in Chakwil, who are not descended from Kdlt Dds, and are not admitted 
by his descendants to be Gadhioks. 


On Thursdays the Gadhioks do not wash or undertake a journey or 
any new business unless compelled to do so, lieoaose, they say, their 
ancestor left bis original home on a Thursday. 

The Hindus eat and drink with Khatris: the Muhammadans eat with, 
or from the hands of any MusalmAns, except Mochis or Musallis. 


The Muhammadan Gadhioks call themselves Sheikh, as is usual with 
converts of recent or comparatively recent time: the Hindfis in general 
use the title of Mehta, which, in the case of the DalwdI family, has been 
superseded by the appellation of DiwAn since the days of DiwAn Mulr4j, 
a member of this family, who was Governor of Hazdra under the Sikhs. 


Ill the account which they give of thein-selves, the Gadhioka 
show that in certain habits and customs they differ from the 
admitted Khatrfs of the district: they show also that their ancestor, 
Kdli Das, and his successors were established here under the earlier 
Mughal emperors, and had some share in the administnttion of the 
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CHAP I C 1 "D 

Range and the country north of it: the mmddh of KiUf Diis 

Popn].tion. 1 » a conspicuous object at Kallar Kahar, and that no doubt was 
Thrumjhu k* h^dquarters, though their principal villages are now elsewhere, 
at Dalw^l, Bhon and Khokhar; but they produce nothing that can 
be called evidence in support of their claim to lie called Rajpdts. 
and indeed ^sitive proof of such a claim would in any case be 
impossible. Their Jeahits, &o., afford no help: these are in what 

‘Jialect, and relate the glories of 
Chandd Rai and Kuh Das, the esteem in which they wore held 
by the Emperors, and their authority over the Kahdn and Dhanni: 
they are too long for reproduction. Against their claim to Rkjpdt 
ongin must ^ set the fact that they are locally considered to be 
Aiiatris; that as the settlement reconls show, they have long lieen 
so (»nsider^ : and another point against them is their intermarriage 
Tnth certain sections of EChatris. Their explanation of the name 
badhiok IS fanciful: and it may be noted that names with similar 
rminations are not unknown amongst admitted Khatrfs, as, 
for example, the Chan^oks of Peshdwar, who are said to be Khatrfs 
f understood that there are sections 

Hok, and Phaiya 

„ more often referred to by others as 

Vpnrtnp than as Gadhiok : this is due to their having from 
tiines held the office of hereditarv QiSnuiigos of the Kahdn 
and Dhannf, in which capacity they unti! quite recently took a 

revenue of tlie tract, and held two 
hereditary posts on the Qiini'mgo establishment: they have large 
numbere of old memoranda relating to the revenue payable Iw the 
Dbannf vilhi^, most of them undated, the earliest with date being 

of thejrear 1166 H. ® 

On the whole it seems safe to conclnde that the Gadhioks are 
clearly marked off from other Khatrfs of 
inese parw, having been for centuries established here as hered- 

by their abstaining from trade and money- 
ng. IhOT are^ useful members of the community, usually 
8 owing gootl qualities in lioth military and civil employment. 

In ^neral estimation the artisan an3 menial classes, who are 
nearly all Muhammadans, take rank according to the nature of 
lueir employment, workers in metal and wood ranking higher than 
porkers in clav, and they again higher than w'orkers in leather. 

» distinclion is partly made accoixlingto the nature 

of the fo<^ eaten, Mfnisfs l anking low because thov eat almost 
anyone s leavings: lowest (fall aie the Mu^allf.s or scavengers. 
Itio coiidition of those chusses as a whole has greatly irapi-oved 
under British rule: nearly all the ngricultural menials receive in 
of the proiluc?, and this altars but little, though it 
tends tons© if it changes at all; but even if the same, its money 
• gJ^tly mcren.sed, and' in some parts of the district the 
whstitntion of cash payments for Fervices rendered is Ijeing slowly 


AniMDi 
ud Manikla. 


Can&rM. 


T^kbiai. 
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introduced. There is a steady demand for on State ^ 

suchas radways, quarries and mines, which has led to a marked nse population, 
in cash wages, and on -the whole the lowest class of labourer h^ 
proBted more in this way than he has suffered from the ^ m the a„d M.nii.. 
price of commodities. A much larger proportion of the lo^r 
Lsses are now able to make some sinall savings, and m some 
localities they have invested them in land: naturally thej have 
acquired a feeUng of independence at the 

longer as submissive to their former mastere, the ^ 

of Seir vUlage, as they were formerly; hence 
on their pait to ])ay without pressure the dues to wbch th 
owners arfentitled ; and the consequence is sometimes bitter ill- 
feeling Ijetweon the two classes. 

1'he Sumiras or Zargara are the workers in ^Id and silver, 
chiefly found in the towns and larger villages: tlwy aro mos% 

HindL, and many of them advance money at mterest on the 

security of ornaments. 

The Tarklians do all the carpentry work, making ngrioultur^ 
implements, the woodwork of wells, etc, generally ^ecem^g a 
Som^rv payment in knnd at each har^'est. They are also the 
brick-layera^of wells, and of buildings of burnt bnck. The.so, an 
all tlie others described below are, unless the stated, 

foimd chiefly in the villages, and are practically all Musalmans. 

The Lohdrs are the blacksmiths and workers in iron, and, like 
the T^klnkis, are regular agricultural menials receivmg customarj' 
payments in kind. 

The Kumhdrs or Kubhars are the potters, makere of Wcks and 
of clay vex-els, r.>ceiving customary payment in kind for furnishing 
the pis for well-wheels and the earthenware for domestic use. 

The Juldhas. generally called Pdwali in these parts, are found 
in both towns and villages: their prmoipal occupation is weaving, 
tolSg payment by the ^ece: their occupation hm suffered owing 

tothe^growing fashion for foreign piece-goods. Tliey are rather a 

turbulent class. 

The Ndfs are the barbers, and also act as leches, j^rfonn 
circumcision, and are the recognised messengere on all occasions of 
domestic ceremonies, carrying notices of bii^, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages. In the villages they receive payment in kmd. 

The Tells are oil-pressers : they are closely connected with the 
Qasidsor butchers, who are rather a trade guild than a tnbe, and 
are most numerous in the towns. 

The chief occupation of the Mdchhfs or Jhiinvara is that of 
bakers the men collecting the fuel, and the women b iking at the 
dough-cakes brought by the vUlag^ 

Uking payment m kind at the time. In the Chakwal Tahsil and 
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CH AP. 1 . C. the ^ Jhelani, Pabbf and Kbuddar, the people mostly do their own 
PopaUtion baking. Water-carrying is generally done by the people themselves. 

ifaiiibi. Tlie Mallahs are the boatmen on the river, sometimes also 

fishermen. 


The Dhobis or Dhabbas are the washermen: to this class 
generally belong the Lflaris or dyers and the Darzfs or tailors. 
The Dhobis rank low as handling dirty clothes. 


Iffriait. 


Motbli. 


IfaMlUf. 


TribM gM*t- 
M mad«r th* 
Laad Alima, 
tioo Act. 


raoiiou of 
ih« Dhanni. 


The Mir^sfs are the bards, musicians and genealogists of the 
people, and their services are in request at all domestic functions, 
and particularly at marriages: they rank very low in the social 
sc^e, ateve the scavengers and Mochfs only. A sub-section of the 
Mfr^fs is the Bhands of Chakwal and a few other Chakwiil villages: 
their business is to amuse people at marriages, etc, with their farces 
and jokes, which are generally of no very refined character. 

The l^Iochfs are the workers in leather, and rank low liecauso 
they handle hides: their chief occupation is tanning skins and 
making shoes and other dressed-leather work. The skins of dead 
cattle are usually their perqmsite. 

There ai-o hardly any Chdhras in the district, not at least under 
that name: the MusalUs are Chdhras converted to Islam : besides 
their traditional occupation as scavengers they are the chief 
hired field labourers, and get payment at customary rates in kind 
for their assistance, principallv in reaping, winnowing, etc. They 
also do basket work and work in raw-hide. Though they are the 
lowest class of permanent residents of the district, their position is 
far better than that of tue unconverted Chdhras in districts farther 
south; for instance most of the agriculturists have no objection to 
smoking with Musallfs, or to taking water from them, provided 
th^ do not work as scavengers. They have given up eating carrion 
or things not allowed by the Muhammadan law. The Musallfs in¬ 
clude rather a large proportion of bad characters, and have a reputa¬ 
tion for pugnacity and violence. It is only in the south of the 
district that they are at all numerous. 

The following is a list of the tribes gazetted under the Land 
Alienation Act:— 


Akra. 

6 ajar. * 

Kbandoja 

AwAd. 

JdUp. 

Kbokbar. 

Bhatti. 

Janjun. 

Korcsbi. 

Biluch. 

Jat. 

Lilia. 

Chaubdn. 

Jodh. 

Mdir and Miubds. 

Cbib. 

Kahdt. 

MolIiAr. 

Gakkbar. 

Kassar. 

Mugbal and Kdk. 


The following account of 
gang, though not originally 
worth insertion; — 


Panwiir. 

PathAa. 

Phapbra. 

Rdjpfit. 

Sfdl. 

Sohlan. 


the factions in Chakwi'd and Talla- 
intended for publication, is perhaps 


The most important distinction in the Chakwal Tahsfl, 
important than tribal distinctions, is that between the two 


more 

great 
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bS^SakingtheO^uSnlure^^^^^ PopnUtion. 

ropresoDtatives of the new men Sikh rule, cj. 

paragraph 60 of Brandreth’s Settlement Report. 

The Chaudhrlal villages are as foUows:— , ^ , 

SwWrsrc/*^.-5pSlh^h4n. Chak Naarang and SarWI MAir 

Rtiil!*!S‘XS.rakb, W,1 A..«, K.lli, Tbi^k-k, M.i» .«d 
K£ld Jo. 

The Zamindar viUages are as follows :— 

c;h.»u. Bbag-il. Kar.41, K.riil.. CbJt Malik, Cbakral. DhadhUl. 

Mohra Q4ii, ^ , Thoa Hamlvun : l3) connected with 

Mohra Thauil, Thathi Jilindn, Jauga, Thoa Uom y J^tal BhudhiAl, 

Cbakrfl ani Ob.k Malik, CKlatk?‘wXwhXlSrb.o, Dbib. 

SLiTXlilS at.aMlr.-i" JMI. Ma.»il,’Mchr. ilhi and D«ra: 
vUlages not on the lint, thougl. Aero at« 

fhon^X’ ridSL“‘nirSn|S.g « the Z.n.in: 

ramndhrial faction is far the most numerous and tho mMt 
noweSJ^XltrELps rchy tho Zamindar f».tion hang rogother 
SO much more than tho other paity. 

Marriages hotneen members of the rival partiro ^mnoh more 
rare than marriages between members of different tribes. 

TVko fftfltlons of this Tahsil have- their headquarters at lAwa, 
and k^tr W tte n^oa of Cjjal Khan and Hiin Beg: the r,aui^. 

wtrTas Se ftthTr of Mnhiunmad Khan. Iliq.^ who m now 

a member of Ujjal Khin’s faction; the rest of the family is stiU on 


Tha f*ctioM 
Tahtil 
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CHAP^I. O. other side : each party has its adherents in every important 
Popoiation. village, as follows :— 


Th» {aotiona 
of Tklisil 
Tklligaog. 


Village. 


Liwa ... 


Oanda Sb&b Biliwal 
Dbnrail 

Thoa Mahrim Kbiii 


Nila 

Paebniod 

Dbarmaod 

Tam man 
Trap ... 

Unltin ... 
Patatill ... 
Bodbial... 

Dhaular ... 


Uoglu 


Saghar ... 
Sangwila 
Pihra Patu4l 
Tallagang 

JbitU ... 
Chinjf ... 


Cjjal Kbia'a Part/. 


CiJal Kb^n. 
Uabammad Kban. 
Sfaer Mabainmad. 


Badha Kban. 

I Wiliyat Shih. 

I 8bib Nawiz (donbtfnl) 
j Muhammad Kbin “ Bbauki." 
: Lil Khin, diamiaaod lambar- 
! dar. 


Jabio Kban. 

, Jaban Khin. 

Nilr Khin. more or leaa (agrees 
With Abbds of Tainiaaii). 

AbbiaKhin - . 

Aulia Kliin . 

Falteb Khin. 

Oilisi Khin. „ j 

UbulAm Huaaain ... ,,, ' 

Muhammad Khin ... '* | 

Paisa. ■■ I 

Kbiu Bhira.j 

Mnhammad Nawib Kbio, bis : 
uncle. 


Kbin Beg’s Party. 


Sultin Uubiris. 

. Asia Kban. 

' Ahmad Khin. 
i Yiran Kban. 

; Ahmad Tar. 
Mnlkba, Palildar. 


Tbs other lambardars. 

Abmad Tir. 

Allah Tar. 

Muhammad Khin, lambardir 

Unfaammad Sbih. 

The other lambardars. 


Shihnawis. 
Budba Kbin. 

Patteh Kbin. 

Manga, 

Uaidar. 

Muhammad Khin. 
Patteh Khin. 


Allah Bad Kban, Ac. (not 
much to do with the Liwa 
parties). 

Allahyir Kbin . 

Kbin Beg ... . 

Muhammad Aahraf. 
f*»l . 

Patteh Kbin ... ... 

Ghniim Muhammad ... 
NnwibKhin." 


! Aulia Khin. 


Sultan Mabmid. 
Mnhammad Khin, 

Pssl Ilihi. 
Mubammad Khin. 
Patteh Kbin. 
Other lambardirs. 


n,'.! ramifactions extending into the Find 

I^dan Tahsll, over the Shahpur Salt Range and down into 
the Shahpur ul^s ; it should be noted that m 8om« cases, e. a., in 
Trep and Multan, the adherents of the rival parties are very good 
fneiids ^on^t themselves; elsewhere the contran- is the caseT as 
m Dhaular and Saghar, where they quarrel vigorously with each 
other, but have really veiy httle interest in the Lawa factions. 

The party feeling shows not the slightest sign of dying out. as 
from the fact that the rival factions in Ldwa intermarry freelv 
it might have been expected to do; Sultiiii MuWriz, for instance is 
a near relation by man-iago of Ujj»l KJian, and so with nearly’all 
of them; but m this matter of niarriage they are perhaps diiven by 
necessity, as amongst the Awans marriage wthin the clan or Muhf 
IS usual; so they have not much choice. But in some villages 
mentioned above the partisanship is of a lukewarm charactw 
and amounts to httle more than this, that if a member of one 
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ofth.- bas oiwion logo to the rilla«, ho ttill put up'• 

with the loi-al (vUiercnt of tho fftction tx> which he Iwlongs. Population. 

The population is mainly Muhammadan, including tho onginal ni.tribuUoo 
land-owning clu.sses as a whole, and almost all the viUage menials, ?t^li«tion« 
the Hindu and Sikh religions being confined almost entirely to tho 
mercantile and official classes, and their priests, and to (mveni- 
ment troops and servants. 

iluhamraadans amount to 88-7 per cent, of the ix)pulatioii; 
only *5 per cent, ai-e returned as Shins and 29 per cent, as Suiiuis, 
but it is safe to conclude that pi-nctically the whole of those 
rctunKHl as Mus.alman simply are Sunnis also. Hindus smd Sikhs 
account for 8-7 per cent, and 2-:. i>er (^«t., respectively, while 
Christians aio only -05 per cent, of the whole, and other religions 
are practically uni-oprespnted. 

The gnat bulk of the population are .Muhammadan?, neai-ly 
all of the Sunni st*ci : they practise circumcis-on, repeat the 

fra/im//, or profession of faith, many by bury tlicir do:-d, 

and regai-d Mecca and :MadIiia ns holy places of p-lj^nnwgc , the 
Pious i>mv regularly in tho raosfiue^, keep tho fast m the month 

of Ramazi'm, and give away part of their incomes in chanty; but 

the oplinarv agriculturist is very lax m these observaiicos, and is 
ignorant of the tenets and ]irniciples of the relijpon that ho niofe^scs. ^ 
people are, however, thoroughly convinced of the ti-uth of then 
owi ci*ccd, tliongh they ai-e by no means intolenmt or faiiatiwil. 

ThPcommon iluhaminadan Ix'lieves in predestination; and 
tbinkn thal'everv individual has two angels {farislth) .seated on Ins 
J.onlders recording his good and liad deetls; he lielievos in an after- 

life when at the 1 -osurroction the earth will iH'Como a level pl^«. 

and everyone will col^forwavd to give an account of Ins di^s. 
which will be weighi^Ti a balance, and, acconlmg to the i-esult be 
will lie admittod to tho Paradise of llonris, or will cousigneil to 

a hell of everlasting fire. ' • 

Except the Khojas, the Mtusalinans of this drstrict aie stiict in 
tho nWiwaiioe of the rule that interest must not bo taken ; only 
Jho strict, however, object to taking the pptits of mortgages. 

Religion has little practical inllnenco as a regulator of conduct, 
and the £>cial sanction is in this resixct far mom powerful. 

Falsehootl aiul lievjnry are i-egarded as not very sinful, ospe- 

ciallv if the honour of the deponent is at‘stake; oaths are in a 

general wav consideretl sinful, but the men avIio i-eally have a con- 
Siontions objection to them if it make.s the difference of winning or 
losing a case are very few indeed. K'W am teld enuugh to perjum 

theraWes in a statoraenU solemnly made at holy shruios ; but the 

most binding oath is the “ oath of d.vor^; by tabiig this, how¬ 
ever the witness sometimes incur? the displeasure 6 f tho brotlier- 
hood, and it .should never, therefore, lie imposotl on those unvnlling 
to submit to it; and it is not often vohinteereil, 
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CHAP. I. C. Tboro ai-e a few scattered Shi'as, chiefly Sayyads, the more 
PoTinlation. iniportaut vUligos iu which Shias are numerous or influential being 
^ Rohtas, .•'urgdlun, and iSultanpur in Jhelum; Jhdmra, Dheri Say- 

dM*'! yafh***! Makhiala, and Guru iu Pind Dadan Khan; Kot Khilan, 

Chohan, Bhoii, Murid, Bal Kassar, Mdrf, DhidwiU, and other villages 
iu Chakwid; and Tallagang, PatwMf, and Dhaular in Tallagang. 

Tlioir chief outward difference from the Sunnis is in their 
observance of the first ten ilays of the month of Muharram as a 
fast m commemoratiou of tl»o martj’rdom of All and his sons, 
riassan and Hussain, and tlioii' pi'ccessions with fdsias lepreseuting 
the tombs of the latter, with loud lamentation and mourning. 

There are also a number of Wahilbis in Jhelum City. 

niDiit*. The H indds worship their God through his various incarna¬ 

tions (chiefly Riima and Krishna), represented by the stone images 
and idols set up iu their temples. The educated say that they do 
not levorenco the idols as such, but merely as rojiresentations of 
the various gods, who act as intermediaries lietween them and the 
Great God, called variously Ishar or Brahma ; but these fine distinc¬ 
tions are proljably not present to the minds of igpiorant worship¬ 
pers. An essential observance is the shrdddh or propitiation of the 
manes of denartetl ancestors for three generations by expiatory 
afferings and gifts to the Brahmans. The belief in a heaven and a 
hell is jiart of the creed of the ordinary Hindu, but ideas differ re¬ 
garding the natmt) of these places, some holding that heaven is 
given to a mtin on earth in the shape of a virtuous after life; some 
again think of hell as a lower region, where sinful men are cast 
into a sea of fire or blood or filth according to the nature of their 
misdeeds, while othei-s hold that hell is to be suffered on earth in 
inferior bodily forms. All alike acknowledge that good and evil 
deed^i will in some shape bring their proper recompense. The feel¬ 
ing of veneration for cows is still very strong. 'Tlie faith in the old 
doctrine that presents to Bi'ahmans will ward off evils is gradually 
being vrejikenod; thus |>eople now often have recourse to medical 
treatment in cases where the recitation of sacred texts by the Brah¬ 
mans would in former days have been considered more efficacious. 

sikti. The decline of the influence of the Brahmans is partly doe to 

the progress of Sikhism, hardly to be distinguished from lax Hindu¬ 
ism, which is gaining ground in the district; for the Sikh the Bhai 
of the Dharm^, who need not be a Brahman, Jiow acts as priest, 
and receives offerings. The propaganda of the -Singh Sabha in the 
direction of simplification of ceremonies, and ag:iinst distinctions of 
caste and the wearing of the sacred thread, aiv making head^^, 
in sp'te of the opposition of those interested in the old customs. The 
p’eminent fe .ture in the ritual of the Sikhs is the worship of their 
sacred book, the Granth Sdhib, instead of the idols of the Hindds. 

j^o*qo»«Md Every village has one or more mosques, distinguished by their 
**“** **■ two pinnacles, sometimes a mud buildmg little better than the 
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houflee of the peasants, but generally more pretentious with some 
carved wood onthe front, a slightly raised platform covered wiUi 
the scented khavvi grass, an arrangement for heating water for the 
ablution before prayers, and an encirclmg wall. In the more pros- 
perous villages, the mosques are often masonry buildings, orna¬ 
mented with painted scroll work, etc. 

In those villages which have many Hindu resident?, there may 
often be seen a small th-ikurdtedra, shirdhi, or dharnisdia ; but i is 
only in the larger places tliat these buildings are of any s ze or 

Importance. . . 

Each mosque has its Imiim or L ima, who keeps it in o^ er, 
teaches the village boys to repeat the Quran by rote, and condv^te 
the services at marriages and funerals. lew of thor<e men have 
much learning or much inHueiice over the iieople. G^ter 
reverence is shown to holy men and saints or their progeny. V>liQn 
a saint has by austerity or some mii-aculous iwwer a lenu- 

tation, it o^n descends not only to his shnno or t >mb, but ^ 

descendants, who are revered as Mums or Pirs, thongh thei - 
character may Ije far from saintly. Some of these Pu s have a lar^ 
foUowing, who deem it meritorious to make them 
them hSiour, and look upon them in much the same wav that bo 
orthodox Hindu looks upon his family Brahman. It ‘‘ ‘ 

to make tours among his followers (mund), Kcewo le » 

enjoy their hospitalifv, and collect tl.eir offenngs. ‘^^vya^ and 
(Siishis geneiaUy enjoy this sort of reputation owing to then 
Snt; afd aino'ng SiWis, similar offerings ara made to 

Bhdi's, who come round periodically to collect them. ^ I 

pal Pfrs of the district ore WiWy at Shah, and cither bay 

l^nda Shah BiMivTil in TaUagang; Inapit bhnh of 

Isan Shilh of Pir Khiira; and many others might id>o be mentioned. 

The foUowing are examples of the many suiieratitious Iwliete 
common amongst the people. Every orth ox 
in jins or spirits, and with the :a»..«./ar- t^ 

veiT real one : ignorant Hindds believe in them tew; the ban eat 

K grain rSdy for measuring and division is surrounded by 
elaborate pi-ecautions to keep off the jins; ^ 

name of GeS is placed in the heap. ma^Se 

near: a line is drawn round the gram,« jire considered 
with shod feet, and women not at all (because ) attract the 
unclean, according to some, but othera say leca 'u'upf ^hich 

jins'). Iron is thought to keep off enl spinte, 
some Hindds say is derived from their relipous • > ^ lotwmin 
some days liefore and after marriap both bnde and 
keep near them or cany about a knife , , P There 

the Musalmdns have a similar custom at chdd m ' • • 

are many talcs of smaU children left , . ’ ^^^U 

out alone to the ffelds, dying owing to the influence ° ^ ^ £ 

whirlwind? or « dust devils ” are thought to denote the presence of 
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malignant ppirits, and are therefore foaml. Xo one wll willingly 
pass by a graveyard or burning-ground alone at night. Those 
who have occasion to sleep in a graveyard, or in the enclosure of 
a khdy>gdh or shrine, must sleep on the ground ; instances are given 
of sceptical persons sleeping in such places on beds, and finding them 
overturned by spirits in the night. 

Tuesday is the best day for beginning to plough, because Adam 
began to plough on that day: Tuesdays and Saturdays uiu also 
the luckiest days for beginning legal proceedings of any kind. 

The “evil eye” {iiazzar) is universally believed in : if any hann 
is supjjosed to Ih? due to this, earth, whicfi has been trodden by the 
pos.sessor of the CAil ej-e, should be collected from cross-ways and 
burnt. If a fiimished man Iwk.^ at any footl with longing eyes, 
other people who eat it will get indigestion. 

There ait; plenty of suj>er8titions about lucky and unlucky 
times for the different agricultural ojierations, jind some of them no 
doubt have a practical foundation: most of them have not; tbu.s 
camel bones or a dead snake burnt at the side of a cotton field are 
supposed to pieseive the plants from bl'ght. 

'Fho Hindu.s have many l)elief.s founded on astiology, which it 
is not necessary to det»iil. The supi>osed unluckiness of children 
lx)ni at noon may perhaps have some comiection with them. A 
child of one sex born after thi*oe children of the opposite sox 
{tiikhal), portends misfortune to the parents, especially the i»arcut 
of the oppo^ite sex; but evil can lx? avoided by certain elaborate 
ceremonies : this is a Hindu lx?lief. Amongst Hindii.s the matenial 
uncle and his sister’s son are supposetl to lx? inimical ; they must not 
sit together during a thuudei’storm, and there are various other 
usages duo to the same idea. 

There are some strange cui'es for different ills: one family in 
the Pabbi has a repubition for curing boils by spitting on them: 
another family of Uujar Chaudhn's has jjeriodical receptions of 
those suffering from a disease of the hair, which they cure by 
plucking out a hair of the patient. The efficacy for all sorts of 
purpo-es of the small shrines {khdtujdh) which dot the cormtry, 
generally toral« of holy men, is firmly Ijelieved in. When a 
villager desires anything verj' strongly he makes a vow {immiai) 
to present something at ouo of these shrines, commonly a mg tied 
to a tree above the tomb; or the offering has some reference to 
the wi!*h that ha« been granted: one shnno is specially good for 
curing the bites of mad dogs ; another gives the supphant success 
in litigation ; another is gootl for tooth-ache, and so on through a 
long list, though in general the shrines have no S|)eciality of 
this kind, but are supposed to help those who come to them in 
whatever their need may be. Hie shrines tu’o great tiw preservers, 
as no one dares to cut down a tree or even cany away f^cn wood 
from a/a^fVs grove, Living drive a brisk trade m charms 
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t this fi^m as far away as Kohat. Miracles have not cei^otl here 
rvet ‘uidTau even lie i,Jrformed to order, as one/a./.r offei-ed to 
nerfoiTii one for the si)ccial benefit of an officer emplo) ed in the dit*- 
mct. Legends aliout saints mdja^/trs are nninerc»us, but > 

of the most commonplace ,-ather u«end «f 

.1.0 OOU.1. country »ml who.. - 

&'roiS«lX tU, .. black dcH..- Wm ..nd f« lum. 

So they Uvo journeyed on together, and ^ ^ ^ 

nliove *Knllar Kalnir; and after many days they.n/ir Uieu 

Jho black dU refusing to bo comfortcl, lay down and d.e<l nbo 

and ho going & tla; l.l,.^. 

„tLS™.oLoTvrCiv.A 

folk still -on ; and t,.e .ttlo 

‘ 

“'^thn^w. T. L. Scott, in charge of uS;»;“ 

the foUowing account of aMi-sion work m the distiict up to 

’T i-SsAiiire ?--i; 

tinned for lack of funds, as no Government grant-m-aKl was give 
“ 'n.is building was totally destroyed by the flood in 1893. 

“A -iris’ school was also openeil in 1878. which is ^tiU 

successfully carriwl on, and is now i»»der t e ^ g 

Miss E. M. Gordon. In 1904 the numbCT of pupils was /4, 

Christians, 7 Muhammadans and the rest Huulue. 

“ In 189.5-90 a Zen4na Hospital was erected in tho 
.vas lon^ in chaiTje of Mrs. S. E. Johnson, m. n., who di^ aftei 

twelve voars faithful service in o(p ^ ^ 

Miss J. V. Simpson, m. d., who joined in December 190-. 
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a also a ne\\' Mission Church vras built on the road 

Population leading to the Kachahrf ; in this Church weekly services are held, 
Cbristian i'O^ces OD the Sabbath, and two during the week : these avo 
MiMion.. well attended by the Native Christian community and others. 

1 he numberTiaptised, infant and adult, aggiegatos 209, and our 
Chnstmn community numliers about 100: of the number liaptised 
iMny have gone to other stations, where they are working in 
oHicee, and fill various poets. 

4 . 1 . 1892 an Anglo-Vernacular School for boys was opened in 

the ^llago of Saiigoi, which is about ten miles distant from the city: 
in this school 186 lioys are now receiving instruction. 

“ In 1900 a school of the same grade was opened in Jheluin 
city, in which 212 boys are now under instruction. 

“ Evangelistic work is also carried on by native evangelists 
and Bible readers, who work in the villages, and also preach in the 
B^r. Zanana work is also carried on by the ladies of 'the 
Mission and their Bible women. Our ooljiortenr also does good 
work m circulating good Ixxiks, lioth in English and vernacular, in 
this and other districts. 

“ Although wo cannot lav claim to great success, yet we feel 
that the work of the Mis.siou ha.s lieen fully established, and that it 
has been doing a good work. 

“In the spring of 1900 the Theological Seminaiy for the 
training of young men for the Ministry was transferred to Jhelum, 
and has since Ijeen under the supervision of Mr. Scott as Principal • 
with him since IsWemljer 1900 the Rev. R. Stewart, m. n., has been 
associated. It is not as yet certain whether this institution will 
be located here iiermnncntly or not. It has been doing good work 
in supplying tcachoi-s and pioachers for the Native Christian 
community in all the Mission Districts, and also in supplvimr Bible 
teachers for our schools ” rr J e 

The Good Samaritan Dispensary, so long under the charge of 
the late ilrs. S E. Johnson, m. p., is doing excellent work in 
Jholum : in 1900 6,579 new cases were treated ami 6,659 return 
visits wore received, making a total of 13,238 cases ; iu the iu-door 
dciau tment 118 women and 29 children wore tixuted: in tho 
suigicol department 52 major and 115 muior operations were 
jHirformed. Miss Simpson, u. p,, is now in charge. 

A fmv years ago, in October 1899, an Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School was opened at Dalw'al in the central Salt Range, tho land for 
the bmldings which costover Rs. 10,000, being given by tho principal 
loral landholders : it is in charge of two Roman Cathohe Fathers 

and one Brother; their work is not e^'angolistic, but is confined to 

^chmg and providing medical treatment, for which purpose a 
dispensary js maintained. Tho school appears to be meeting with 
great success, tho number of boys on the rolls in 1904 being 230. 
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The Church of Englaml Mission at Piud Dadan Khan, found^ CHAPJUC. 
bv tho late Rev. W. Gordon, Avho fell in the Afghan War, has within popnUtioa- 
recent years been given up. The town is now visited by the 
Jhelum Missionaries of the American Mission and the native 
workers in connection with it. 

As regartls occupations, in tho sense of employinenl or means occap*tioni 
of livelihood, it is suHiciont to note briefly here how the population (empi..ymMO 
is divided between tho main heads adopted at the census of 1901: 

Agricultural . 02 per cent of the impulation. 

Industrial ... ... 21^ ditto. 

Commeivial anil pi-ofessional 3-J ditto. 


Administmtion 
Independent 
Personal service ... 

Dthers (chiefly nnskilletl 
laiwur) 


8J 

3i 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


The following paragraphs descrilw) the daily routine of the agri¬ 
culturist’s life, and the occupations with which the time i.s taken up. 

Tho men of the agricultur.d population are more or le^ 
employed in .some one or other of thecjierations of husbandry all t he 
vear 'round, and this Ls sjxKiially tho case where their land is 
irrigateil from w'ells; there, in the hot sea-son, the j)ca.sant s daily 
life is somewhat a.s follows : ho gets up about 2 .\.m., gives a f^ to 
his bullocks, and goes to sleep again till iust liefore dawn, wton be 
gets up, has a smoke, says his prayers, if given that wav, and ^es 
off with his bullock to work his well or plougli his fields. If it is 
his turn to get water from tho well, ho keeps h>8 bullocks at work 
iierlmps all day or all night, in relays, until his turn is at an end. 

If not he unyokes his bullocks about midday, and turns them loose 
to graze while he himself has a siesta. When it Iw^ns to 
cooler in tho afternoon, he does more light work in the fields, 
weeing, cleaning out his irrigation channels, etc. At sunset he 
goes home, ties up his bullocks, milks tho cows, pts his supjier, 
lias a smoke, and a chut with his fellows at the inllago gathering 
place {(Idira), and goes to bed about 10 r.M. At hatvMt he 
labours at cutting and gatheiing the crops all day long In the 
cold weather he gets up about 0-30 A. n. and the day s routine is 
much the some, except that he works all day, does not take a 
siesta, and goes earlier to bed, changing his hours ^ getting up 

and going to betl, as tlie day shortens or lengthens. Ibe peasant, 

who.se cultivation depends on river floods or rain, has a somewhat 
similar routine, except that his lalxmr is not so constant, and variM 
greatly according to the abundance or scarcity of moisture. In such 
tracts, when rain falls, every available plough is taken out, and tho 
fields are alive with men anil oxen taking advantage of the weh-ome 
moisture ; but when a lengthened drought occurs, the fields are 
deserted, and the peasant finds it difficult to employ Ins time. The . 
above (from the Shahpur Gazetteer with a few omissiona), needs 
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f|ualification in one or two points: it is not very of ton, except in 
the riveirtiii, that the peasant gets up as earlv as half-past six on the 
cold winter mornings : in the hills especially he will not leave his 
house, if ho can help it, until bo has comfortably disposefl of his 
rooming roti: the proportion of the people who have wells is in this 
district very small, and it is only in the riverain that they entail 
the unruinitting labour described above. December and January 
are the slackest inonilis and the ownoi of unirrigated land ha.s 
then blit little to occupy his time. 

The leal occupations in life of a woman lx»«n when she 
mairios. ^^’hen she finally goe.s to her hu.sb:ind’s iiouse, she is 
generally fed with fat things and excu.sed from labour for the first year, 
but aftenvunls Ixjgins a round of drudgery, which ends only when 
there is no strength to endure it. The first thing done i»ii rising 
in the morning is to giind the com for the duy’.s food of the family, 
then the milk has to Ihj clnimod for butter: that done, ivater has to 
be fetched, always two ijha>m, and soinctinics five; sometimes the 
well or watersource is close by, and soraetirae.s far away. Hack 
from the well, the morning meal has to bo cooked and carried to 
the husband whetw'or he may he ui the fields. Back from the 
Hold she may osit her own breakfast by lioreelf, and afterwards spin 
the cotton, darn the clothes, aiul act as laundress, 'riien follows 
another round of grinding and the prepiration of tldf, or vegetablo.s 
for the evening racjil: next water has to lie fetchecl a second time, 
and dinner cooked and seivcd U) the Inislwmd. Her own dinner, 
and a turn at the spinning wheel, finishes the dn\. In addition 
to all thi.s, w'omen are burdened witli the onlinarv domestic cai'es 
of the family, and ivlth stweral iluties IxJouging to the farm. Most 
of the cotton picking {chundi) is done by them : they ivatch the 
ripening ci' 0 ])s, glean the fields at baiwost, and in the lower classes 
carry mainiTo to the fields, Aveetl the ciops, and make themselves 
generally nsofnl: most of them also repair the house walls when 
injuretl after rain. Of course thi.s description tloes not apply to 
women who live in fHtrdn, but of such there :ire not many m tho 
district, except in the houses of certain Ghandhris and Sayyads. 

The higlier the tinlw comes in .social precedence, tho less the 
women help the men in outdoor w'ork. Thus Oukkhar and Janjiia 
women take little or no part in such lalxmrs: tho women in tho 
less particular tribes do almost all kinds of agricultural work, except 
ploughing and clod-crusbing. 

The twenty-four hours are divided into eight watches (pahar), 
of three hours each nominally, but of indefinite and vai'yimi length 
in practice. 'Hie most commou of the names for the different times 
of day are the following :— 

Sarghi vela, •'arly luoniing, b.-fora dawu. 

Samdt vela, ili«» time uf moruiug prayer, half im hour before sauriae. 

Badda vela, dawn to sanrise. 

Chh^ vela, sunrise to 9 ur 10 a.m. 
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Roti vela, breakfast time, aboat 10 to 11 a.m. 

Dopahar, noon. 

Dhalle hue din, early afternoon, abont 1 p.m. ivrUioBj <il 

Penhf vela, about 2 to 3 p.n^ time, 

Niddhi peshi mid-afternoon, about 3 to 4 p.m. 

Digar vela, late afternoon. 

Din andar bahar, just before sunset. 

Dill latha, sunset. 

NimOsha, twilight evening. 

Rot* vela, supper time, alrant 8 p.m. 

Khau-pUt, after supper. 

Kufid vela, bed time, about 9 p.m. 

Addh* rat, midnight. 

Tlio following, from Mr. Wilson’s Shahpur Gazettoor, is UaUDer*. 
equally true of this district:— 

“The rules of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ greatly 
from those in vogue in European countries. Women are not trentod with 
such deference, and are ignored as much as possible out of doors. When 
a husband and wife are walking together, she follows at a respectful 
distance behind. A woman should not mention tho nam • of her husband 
or of his agnates older than her by generation. Words denoting connec¬ 
tion by marriage liave become so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in their proper sonso; and a man generally a^ks 
of his father-in-law [eauhra) as his uncle {cfvicha). It is shameful for a 
man to go to his married daughter’s house, or to take anything from her 
or her relations : on the other hand a son-in-law is an honoured guest m 
his father-in-law’s house. Whm a married woman goes to visit her 
mother, it is proper for the women of the famdy, both on her arrtval and 
departure, to make a groat lamentation, and lift up the voice and weep. 

“ When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands, or each puts 
out his hands towards tho other’s knee : or if tliey are very groat friends 
they embrace each other breast to breast, first on one side and then on the 
other. If a man meets a holy person {p*'), he toncios the lattors feet by 
wav of salutation. Should acquaintances pass one anothe., o.e says 
Solan alaikum (peace be on, tneo), and tho other replies iVa afniAim 
MMo/dm (and on thee be peace)'. They then enquire nftor each other's 
health, the usual question being * Is it well T’ {khaire), and the answer 
“ fairly ” (cufi, or ‘ thanks (to God) *\«hukr). When a visitor comes to tho 
house ho is saluted with a welcome (dmi orj* d<Ki), and answers * bless¬ 
ings be on thee ’ {kk^ir hovi). The use of chairs and tables is b-comiog 

more common, but it U usual for a peasant when resting either to sit on 
his heels (afbniha), or to squat on the ground cross-logged [^aUhalU), 
or to niton the ground with his arms round his knees, or with his ehaaar 
lied ronnd his waist and knees {goth) to support his back. 

“ Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Europe, a nod of 
tho head means ' yes ’ or * come,' and a shake of the head moans denial. 

Thus a backward nod means ‘ enquiry,’ a click with a toss of the^ , 
moans ‘ no,’ jerking the fingers inward moans ‘ I do not know, j^ld- 
tho palm inwards and shaking tho head is a sign of prohibition, holding 
up the thumb [thutih) moans ‘ contemptuous refusal,’ wagging tho middle 
finger {dhiri) provokes a person to anger, and holding up the open palm 
is a great insnlt. In beckoning a person tho^ hand Upheld up, palm ont- 
wards, and the fingers moved downwards and inwards." _ _ 

0) Xn TalUgang fichdn ttU, in tbs riratain and That piehklapihar, in the UilU smt 
CliakwiI nadda wlo or pkhMin nrs OMd, and in Jbelan le»dht xtla. 


Cmtatmt. 
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CHAP. L t The main staple of the food of the people is wheat : this is 
PoMlAtten. supplemented by bdira, which is g<^nerallv eaten instead of wheat 
during ifreat part of the winter, and is rightly supposed to be very 
sustaining. These two grains alone are thought to Ihj pro|)er 
sustenance for grown men: maize, rice, moth, and barley are 
all pleasant now and then for a chan^, but are only fit to^ nourish 
women, children, and horses; but in the well-tracts maize is more 
commonly eaten. The bdjra cakes are supplemented in the season 
with the sdy or green stuff furnished by the green leaves of gram or 
mustard. The regular meals are two, one in the morning about 10 
A.M. and the other at sunset; but occasionally, in the hot weather 
generally, pother light meal is taken quite early ^in the morning, 
consisting of the remnants of the last evening’s food, with some 
butter-milk {lissi). The regular morning meal (insists of cakes of 
wheat or bdjrn flour, lassi, and perhaps a little ghi and pepper to wid 
a flavour: and the evening meal is much the same, with the addition 
of some kind of ddl, or any vegetables that can lie procured. Meat 
is eaten by all that can afford it, and milk is largely consumed at 
all times : meat and sweetmeats {kalwa) are essential on the 
occasion of the ’Ids, or when friends are gathered together to help in 
currying out some heavy piece of embanking or other work : such 
gatherings are called rangdr, and are rather common. Meals are 
cooked at homo in the cold weather and at the village tandur by 
the Machhf in the hot months, though in parts of the district this 
is not the custom: the Miichhf receives a handful of corn per day 
per family, and his fuel consists of thorns, refuse, or bdjra stalks, 
&c. The men of the household oat first, and after them tbe Avomen. 
It is not unusual in addition to the meals above referred to, to take 
a little parched gnim or other light sustenance about three o clock 
in the afternoon: this is called shortly the Inudhe vela : and the «‘arly 
morning meal, consisting of the leavings of the previous day, is called 
“ child vela ”; or rather these are the names of the times of day at 
which these meals are taken. Tlio meals themselves are called 
pichdin and chhd, respectively. * 


Number of e^re coneuni. 
ed enoaelly by ea ever- 
ege femily of 

Agriooltorel 

populetion. 

NoD.egriooI* 
turel popaU. 
tiuD. 

Wbeet. 

000 

775 

Berloy. 

40 

... 

Crum . ... 

40 

173 

Bijre . 

240 

Puleee. 

130 

100 

Total 

1,050 

1,050 


The figures given in 
the margin are from an 
estimate fumisbed by 
the District authorities 
for the Famine Report 
of 1879 : the family is 
supposed to consist of 
two adults, two chil¬ 
dren, and one agetl 
person. 


The clothing of the men varies slightly in different parts of the 
cjwAiog 0 * district: everywhere a pagri or pag is wom,<‘* which generally groAvs 


men. 


(U SometiroeailwpaDtml with, howorer, b;r tbo youth of the Find Dkdeo Kbin Birer 
Seok' who otleo go beroheeUed, cepecielly emoDgel the Ooudeli. 
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jindreacliesnearly to the ankle, and is called ^aAT^wd, < •«<;<»»■ , ciotWwtof 

business, the’i. h mod gives place to the pai) irtuui. tiaht 

the body is clothed in a tunic or hirta of country cloth ^9™ 

and^irt in the Jholum Tahsfl, bnt elwwhero lo^, wide-ri^ 

and reaching nearly to the knees. By many o 
r^., Wev?r, etl^iaUy in the Thai 

,he Ma U not worn at all, but f'7"“ the d^ for 

cotton sheet or chddar arranged shawl-^so. Titus is the 
tbo hot weather. In the cold weather the a/i^o, a sort of looM coat, 
wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly to the knee, is 
Ifnvtrr tltX^ addition to this in the 

Set. the . JdduHs tepbcedby tho«,.roralomdonbWa^ 

^nS?? of f-Jtnff »nd^ 

‘ sandals called Wie«{ or chaplu 

The taste for European cloth has spread largely amongst 

nvell.to.do a?d S^e. ext Jagant «P^>f ^n^rfolk 
waistcoats ; but it is still but little used by roomy sleeves 

of position often wear a long ?»■ should^ 

anda dopata or shawl worn plaid fashion across the shoulders. 

' ... .1 1 _ :il£ 


Clothing of 
women. 


Near the river the tvonien wear a skirt called majhli, ko* oj*? 

the head like a hood. The same dress is worn throughout the year, 
but the thickness of the material vanes. 

The chief differanee among the HindtU 
turbans in another way, and that the ^ women 

some parts of the district use the dhoti or lom-clotm , 

Z d^T their hair diffetontlv The »'■> ”‘7 
l»th se,xes. can be tbstingnished at a g>»”“ 

Hindu, but the difference is one of ^neral aPP®®^?^ 

than of dres-s: though in a mimber of httle pointe that d^ 

too: for instance ^luhammndan women large y n ’ 

Hindds avoid this on religious grounds, and adopt some other 

colour, commonly red. 


m ThU differ* from the tuUi or Uf menlioond 

IS) AUo oUled loffcai. or lalira, hot the IntUr U of pwnunr m»it». 
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A ring, gonei'ally a silver seal ring, is the only ornament much 
used by the men, with much more commonly an amulet {tdwiz) of 
some land on the arm or neck. Boys do, however, sometimes wear 
ornaments, which are discarded gradually with advancing years; 
ankleto, wristlets, necklaces, and earrings are all sometimes to be 
seen ; but the practice of loading boys with jewellery is in decay. 

The ornaments worn by women are limited only by the want 
of money to buy more. It would lie ‘tedious to give a complete list 
of these often barbarous trinkets: amongst the most common are 
the vsali or earrings, hdr or chain ueckl^s, I'hawatia or armlets, 
tikha or frontlets, gokaivt or heavy bangles, hansU or necklaces, lari 
or anklets, kangan or bangles, challa or rings, nath, f uldk, and luungh 
nose-rings, all very ugly and all laid aside in widowhood, drsi or 
htige finger rings set with looking glasses worn on the thumb and 
many more. Some of the ornaments used are of considerable weight; 
but it is said that no woman has ever been hejird to complain that 
her ornaments are too heavy. 

The dwellings of the people throughout the district consist of 
one or more rooms called kothds, with a courtyard {twhra), often 
common to several houses, in front: it is generally walled in, but 
sometimes only set round with a loose thorn hedge. The rooms 
are ordinarily built of clay, gradually piled up in successive layers 
and then plastered. The roofs are invariably flat, and are used 
as sleeping places in the hot weather. In the courtyard is gene¬ 
rally seen a manger (called khurli), also of clay, for the cattle, and 
a shed in which the cattle are shcltennl from the cold in the winter 
months : sometimes, however, especially in the hills, and even in 
the houses of the well-to-do, cattle are kept in part of the dwelling- 
house, acce.ss to their part of it l)eing through the main living 
rooms. "Where stone is abundant, as it is in most parts of the 
district, the houses are built of small boulders cemented together 
with clay : as, however, walls built in this way have little or no 
power of resisting rain, the roof is always supported on strong 
posts driven into the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence 
against the weather. As a nde the houses of the peasants are 
bpilt for them by the village carpenter or potter, w’ho receive their 
food while the work is going on, and a present of clothes or money 
when it is finished : payment for work at a fixed rate is only made 
by the Khatns and other non-agriculturists. The timber used for 
roofing is usually kikkar or ler in the plains and kdii or phuldh in 
the hills and plateau, beams of deodar or shitham l)eing seen onlv 
in the houses of the rich. 

Many of the wealthy money-lenders iind traders, and a few of 
the Icinling Chaudhris, have built themselves havelis of squared 
and dressed stone, cemented wth mortar, or of good burnt brick¬ 
work ; and most of the newer mosques in the better villages are 
also generally so built. 
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Inside the bouses are in general kept scrupulously clean, the PopnUtion. 

walls heped and polished, or sometimes whitewash^, with the 
Dots and pans of the household arranged upon shelves or in 
Fosses. In the matter of ventilation, however, the houses leave a 
good deal to be desired. 

The furniture in the houses of the common people consists 
chiefly of necessaries: first there are the rewptecles for stormg 
grain, which have been already refeived to: these M-e inade by t^ 
women of the household of fine white clay nnx^ with chopped 
straw. The larger kmd caWed sakdr, koOn or gahi is square and 
holds forty or fifty maunds : the smaller {kaUioti) are C} hndncal 
and hold only a few maunds. Next are to bo seen some spinning 
wheels, as iu*any ns there are women ; appaiatus for cmirning milk ; 
a hand mill or two for grinding coni; an instrument for c Mning 
cotton ; a number of large ciraular liaskets with or without li^ 
made of reetls {khdri, pitdra, etc.), m which are kept or ca^ 

* articles of clothing and all kinds of odds and ends; trays of i^ 
for winnowing; a set of wooden measures for grmn ; a 
cooking vessels, some of iron, and others of a wrt of liell metal, a 
numlie? of earthenware pots and pans in which are stored grai^ 
condiments, and other articles of food (earthenware vessels are 
irencrallv for every day use and metal ones for guests or pirs ; a 

iron S; a^tle and mortar, and a few other s.milar 
things. There is usually a quilt of cotton (tul-Ji or for eiwh 

per^n, and some common blinkets, useful for carrying and for 

Sther Durposes. These, with a few stools and cots {vianjt), and 
mrhaps To or t^ro hotter Ixakteads for honoured 

rompleto the Ust of tho httinga of » peasant s cott^. ^^^'■rth.ng 
is neatly arrang^ in order ; space has to be economised, and things 

not in use are disposed on shelves, etc. 

The Dhannf houses require separate mention : there the pwple 
take great pride in their abodes, which are kept very n^t and clean : 
and it is a point of honour with the Dhanni liou^infe, even the 
poorest, to cover the wall of her main room with skeins oi cotton 
Vessels of brass and tin, cheap Icoking-gksses, ® 

and the like : while the corners are filled with piles of reed baskets, 
quilte, etc., all kept for show and never used. 

On death, with the MusalmKns, the body is wi^ed by the mullah 

or his wife, according to sex, and the grave havmg bwn dug, it is 

taken to tho graveyard, and interred, the prayers api»in^ Ijeing read 
by the viuUah {jnwha), and money or gram being di^but^l to 

and the poor: the alms so given are J'l"* 

corpse is buried, wrappo<l in a long winding s^eet face to the w^t, 
head to north : gravestones are .set up in most parte of the district, 
and it is generaUy possible to distinguish tetween the graves ^ men 
and women by the manner in which this is done: m one part the 
male has the gpwvestone at one end, and the women at the other. 
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CHAP. 1. C. elsewhere, one sex has the stone placed parallel with the length of 
Population, the grave, and the other has it parallel with the breadth ; in other 
OiapoMi of there is no such distinction. On return from the funeral the 
tho dead, relations in some parts give a funeral feast: the Qiuau is ix'ad 
at the grave until the first Thursday, when food is given to the 
lelations, the priest**, and the poor, this being called chautha : and 
well-to-do people give another feast on the 40th day al.so, and keep up 
the reading of the Quran over the grave until then; but this is rare. 
The funeral feast is sometiraos put off for very long jxjriods by those 
who cannot afford to give it at once. The funeral expenses in 
families wdth a reputation to maintain are very heav}', second 
only to those incuired on the occasion of a wedding. 

Among the Hindtis no food is cooked on tho day of the e\’ent 
in the house in which the death occurred, neighbours pro\'iding what 
is nocessaiy: if tho decea.sed w'as of advanced age, it was formerly 
the custom to make some show of rejoicing, 8^veets being given 
for 13 days to friends coming to condole, and tho relations being 
snmmoned, from near and far, after that period to a succession of 
feasts lasting for three days: this cn.«tom is falling into disuse now. 
Ordinarily tho house remains in mourning while tho funeral cere¬ 
monies (kirria karam) are in progress for 13 days, or in some 
cases 11 days:'** after that all clothes and metal ve.ssels are purified 
and the old earthenware (/haras and other utensils are replaced 
l)y new ones, the period of mouniing Ixjing at on end. The l)ody 
of the deceased person is cremated soon after death in the usual 
way, and on the fourth day from the day of death, a bone from 
each limb is collected and put in a bag covered with deerskin, 
and sent off to the Ganges, the same day if- possible, in charge of 
a Brahman or relative: if this cannot Ire done, the Iwnes are 
deposited m the walls of tho dharmsdl, or buried, and eventually 
sent to the Ganges, nearly alway.s within the year: on tho return 
of tho messenger from ’the Ganges tho Brahmans are feasted in 
thanksgiving for his safe return. 

AmoMRK^ts Thougl^ he leads in general a hard laborious life, the agricul- 
Oiunir**™**' district allows himself a certain amount of time for 

recreation: attendance at marriages and other domestic celebrations 
affords one means of breaking the monotony of his life: and a fair 
or two are probably visited in tho course of the year. There 
are also gmnes of various kinds, though the extent to which 
these are indulged in Awries a deal in different parts. The 
Irest known is that calletl pirkamK, a sort of pri.soner’s Iraso; 
one man runs out into the open and is pursued by two more; 
as they circle round each other the first man tries to hit or 
touch one of tho other trvo, and get away lx*fore they can catch 
him; they try to seize and throw him, but must not do so until he 


(O Tb« rnlo ii 11 dajri (or BnUiinani, 13 for Rbatrl*. 16 fur Binix, and 30 for Jbiwan, etc. 
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has touched them. The game seems a very dull one to watch but 

those who are interested in the players do not thi^ so, and the 

excitement is sometimes so great as to lead to^ rioting; there is 
irenerally a great handx match at the Choa Saidan Shah fair in 
April, when a game between the champions of the Dhannf and 
those of the Thai, or some contest of the kind, is watched i^itu 
absorbing interest bj’ thousands of spectators. 

The following vivid description of the pro^inw on these 
occasions is taken from an article in the Cml ana ^filxtary 
Gazette :— 

“ A jramo which is pecaliur to the Salt Range is called kaudi or 
virkaudi, and causes great excitement and competition among the athletes 
of the vdlages in that neighbourhood. I have seen it played at Choa 
Saidan Shdh, a picturesque btilo village ui the heart of the Range. Once 
a year a Muhammadan religions fair takes place there, and the champion- 
shin for the year is then decided. Toe arena consists of a very stony 
plouirhod 6.-ld in tlie valley, and the audience, which sometimes amounts 
to 5 000 or 6.000 persons, finds seats principally on ttie slope of an adpiin- 
iug'lidge overlooking it, while those chieUy interested m ttie competitore 
sqLt and stan l round the remaining three sides of the ground which is 
^out 100 yards square. The scene is most striking when observed from 
the far side of the valley, with a glistening Btream m the foreground, the 
areenost of woods on the Banks, and the rocky hillside for a background : 
The centre is occupiod by the spectators, wi.o are ail dressed 
and the snow-white turbans and garments of some mingled with tho 
brightest coloured robes of others make a tout ensenbU which is well worth 
seeing. The most skilful players of the competiDg villages turn out 
devoid of clothing, with the exception of light loin cloths in the sha^ of 
baihiiiir irarmonts, which are most gorgeously embroidered in gold or 
silver S» Tbrightly coloured background ; they f.^m separate I'ttle groups 
at two sides of the square, where they are supported by their friends and 
backers. While awaiting their turn to pUy, the various groups inter¬ 
change derisive remarks and call out challenges, which are Mt always so 
nolitel? worded as might be wished. One man is sel^ted from a group 
and advances to the centre of the arena, where he lakes running leaps, 
elans his thighs and arms and in various ways gives one to understond 
that he is a hero. This is the challenge to all-comers and considerable 
discussion at once ensnes as to which village and which men of that village 
are to accept it. Two opponents are finally selected, and they advance 
towards the challenger slapping, leaping and looking remarkably bold. 
Tho hero does not always look upon his onpononts as worthy for 
and perhaps refuses to meet them j this^eads to further discussion, and 
frequently gives rise to violent Quarrels, which would be likely to end in a 
general fight wore it not for the presence of the police and civil oflScials 
who have been told off to keep order. If tho challenger d^ms hia 
oppunents fit persons to meet, ho prepares to do so by crouching and 
aWmg his muMles a few more slaps, then as they wmo up he dodges, 
loapiM like a deer every time he avoids them, or pushes and slaps them 
off in none too gentle a manner; their object is to throw the chi^enger 
over and make his back and shoulders touch the ground, while he tnM to 
tackle one at a time and do likewise. To keep the opponents off ho is 
aUowed to slap, push or throw them over, or to trip them up m anv manner 
he can so that when a strong man is in the held some of the blows dealt 
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and falls received seem enough to kill any ordinary mortal; particularly 
when one of the competitors takes a double somersault backwards and 
lands with his head on a Urge stone. If the two manage to throw the 
challenger, their party have to send out a man, and so the game continues 
perhaps for several days nntil the champion has been determined.” 


In Tahsfl Jholum another form of kaudi is pl^ed, retjuiring 
ugood deal less exertion than that above described. IVo men stand 
facing each other bare-breasted, one hits the other with his open 
palm, the whole game consisting in his endeavour to do so 
without letting his opponent catch hold of his \vrist. This is 
also called saunchi. 


Kandi Kabaddi, the favomito game of young boys, is (|mte 
different from both the above; it is very similar to priscners’ base 
as played by English boys. 

AV rosthng matches also arouse great interest, but very seldom 
take place: in fact this is hardly a village game at all. Liftinc 
heavy weights (biujdar), the use of Indian clubs (muitgK), and 
throwing a heavy stone, are all popular amusements. Tent- 
pegging is practically confined to TsJlagang and the Dhannf, and 
even there is less kept up than it used to ^: in some villages, 
however, such as Lawa and Tamman, the Malliks are still very 
fond of it: they cannot bo said to be verv skilfnl at it, no doubt 
for want of sufficient practice; but whatever the skUl shown, an 
interested crowd always gathers to watch and applaud. The 
Chaudhrfs, in Chakwill and Tallagang pai-ticularly, go in a good 
deal for hawking, coursing, or more rarely shooting. 

It is in the Dhannf that most time is given to amusements: 
the reckless improvident people of this tract are tolerable agricul¬ 
turists, but they are ever ready to snatch at an excuse for taking 
a holiday, somewhat at the expense of their cultivation: they 
attend every fair within reach, and take great delight in bullock 
matches, qu^ fights, and similar diversions: dog fighting was 
•recently added to their list of amusements, the dogs, called bull{g, 
being partly of bull-dog blood; but the result of the dog Bghts 
was so often that the ownera* fought too, that this practice was 
prohibited. 

The boys have a number of j^mes, some of them resembling- 
those played by Enghsh boys: it is scarcely necessaiy to describe 
them. 

There are 83 known melat in the district. These are gene¬ 
rally called fairs, but are really semi-religious gatherings. They 
are nearly all connected with shrines, and the princip^ feature 
of the mda are the making of offerings to the shrine and the 
distribution of food from the shrine langar. Most melas are unim- 
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Kama of tho fair or 
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Eatimaled 

atteodanca. 


Miina Hobra 


Gaiit 


Tilla 

Katia 

Cboa Saidan 8bih 


Bi. 

4,000 


8,000 


000 

10,000 

10,000 
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In the FabbC On nil the ThnrwUji of BaitHh, at the 
Bhrine of 8hih Snfaid, which if Mid to earo teperf. 
No traffic. Ka*d{ placing and qoail-flghting. 

In the Ooremment ralch. Tho people amtnble dor- 
ing the montha of AtauJ, Chrt and BainllEh to drink 
Ike watera of a araall medicinal apring which la 
pnrgatiTe, and Mid to hare b*«n bleaaed by Sh4h 
Camin Ghizi. Aa the wator ia acanty there ia 
often a fight, and there la therefore a police guard. 
People come here from gkeat diatancee. 

A mein held in hononr of the Tilla Jogi on Shtordtrl 

At Katia, on lat Batiikh and for four daya after. 

At Choa Saidan Shih. from 25lh Chet to 2nd Bciedkh. 
Chiefly religiooa No traffic. Katia ia of eooraa 
mainly for Bindia and Cboa Saidan Shih for 
HoMlmina. Tho two placen are about two milea 
apart. The attendance ia aometimea much greater 
than ia here atated. 


Of the remaining melas attached to shrines, those at DLunibi in 
ChakwiU and Jabbl in Tallagang, are the most noticeable. 

There appears to be nothing noteworthy or unusual in the Karaee and 
personal names in common use in the districts; nnless it 1» the use 
of such high-sounding appelations as Adiilatzar, Abiizar, Gu.shtii8af 
Khan, Lahrtisaf Khiin, Arjilsaf Khan, which some of the Gakkhars 
and others of Domeli and the tract adjoining, occasionally adopt; 
and which are probably unusual amongst Punjali agi-iculturists. 

Tho use of abbreviations is extremely common; Mamdii for 
Muhammad Khan, Maulii for Maula Bakhsh, Ditta for Allah Ditta, 

Faja for Faiza Khdn are in-stances. 

As regards titles something has been said elsewhere: the com¬ 
monest is that of “ Riija ” apphed to any Gakkhar or_ Janjda, and 
to the principal families of many other tribes, including most 
ptits, the Khokhars of Find Dadan Khan, and others. The Awans, 
or rather their headmen, use the title of “ Mallik,” Mair'^, Ka-ssars, 
and Kahdts the name of “ Chaudhri Avhich is also used by Jats and 
others. The Gdjars use “Chaudhri” or “Mehr.” Amongst Hrndns 
the usual titles are in vogue; but Miihitils and Gadhioks are mostly 
addressed as “ Mehta." The curious use by tho Jogfs of Tilla of tho 
Musatmdn title of “ Pir ” has alreiidy Ijee'i noticed; it has no doobt 
arisen from their residence for many centuries in a iliih:imma4lan 
tract where this title ia applied to Sayyads and Qureshis, tho 
spiritual advisers of the Musalmiins. 
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It is impossible to fonn any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the conunercial and industrial classes. The income-tax collections 
for the nine years ending 1900 gave, on the average, 1,060 persons 
who paid about Rs. 24,000 every year. The amount is practically 
stationaiy. It may be said generally that a very large proportion 
of the artisans in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows 
in the villages are scarcely loss dependent upon the nature of the 
harvest than are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often 
taking the form of a share of the produce, while even where 
this is not the case the demand for the products necessarily varies 
with the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather- 
workers should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from 
the hides of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The cirw 
cumstancos of the agricultural dosses are discussed in Chapter 11, 
Section A. 
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CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC 


Section A.—Agriculture. 

The area of tho district is divided as follows:— 


CHPJI,A. 


For coat. 

Agricaltnre 

Onltiv&tod ••• ••• ••• ••• 

41 

Atmi, 

Cultnrablo waste 

7 

Government forests... 

12 


Other uncnlturablo waste. 

40 



Tho laat item consists chiefly of ra-^nes, torrent-beds, hills 
and rivers.' 

The land under cultivation has, at the recent re-measurements, ciauiflcaii** 
been classified as follows:— 


( 0 . 

(«•). 

(in'). 

{tv). 

(r). 

(ri). 


(rii). 

(riii). 



Saildb .—Land alT«cted by river floods. 

Hail .—Unirrigatod land rsgolurly manored. 

Bdrdni atncal .—Unirrigated land receiving drainage from 
higher ground and not wholly dependent on ita own 
rainfall. 

I/aira .—Ordinary level unirrigatod land. 

fiaA-Jfcar.—Sloping, atony, sour, or otherwise markedly m- 
ferior land. 


For the purposes of tho assessment calculations, however, such 
minuteness was xmnecessary, and only four classes wcie adopted : 
(i) irrigated, (it) taildb, (Hi) hail and bdrdni I, (iv) maira and 
rakkar. 

The real distinction between classes of land in this (hstrict 
(apart from the obvious difference between irrigated and miirrigated, 
and between manured and unmanured), depends on tituation rather 
ibftn cn geological or chemical conditions, though of course these 
have their influence too; thus tho first class of uumunured unirri¬ 
gated land receives dramago from other, land; the second class, 
maira, the ordinal y land of the district, is level and absorbs the 
rain ^at falls on it, but gets no drainage from other land, while 
the third class, rakkar, does not as a rule retmn even the rain that 
falls on it. 

As far as it goes, the alxjvo classification is tho best that is 
possible, but it might have been better (as lieing more intelligible 
to the zaminddrs), to record tho soils in the villago papers accord¬ 
ing to their innumerable local names, classifying them afterwards, 
for assessment purposes, under the four heads g^von above; the 
colourless term bdrdni I used to describe tho auporior unm en¬ 
ured land is also somewhat unsatisfactory; las woiJd have been 
better, as it would have been more readily understood, though not 
term commonly used ftll over tho ^trict. 
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CHAPJI^. 'tIjp following table shows tho proportion of land in each of 
Agriculture the principal classes :— 


CUwifiMtioa 
of Uad. 


PK«CIXTAGC ox TOTAb CCLTIVATIOX Of 


Tauiil 

Irrigsted. 

« 

BtiUh. 

Hail sod 
Barsni 1, 

Umira sod 
Bakkar. 

JhelDin 




1 

•i 

11 

K4 

Pind D»d»D Kh»n 

••• 


10 

10 

43 

37 

CUkwil 



• •• 

1 


13 

86 

T»II»g»ng 

••• 

... 


1 

... 

0 

00 


District ... 

... 

... 

3 

3 

17 

77 


Bacant Crop failure has been a pronounced feature of recent harvests ; 

irTaata. crops ending Rabi 1902 there have been only 4 that 

have not boon bad, and some of them have been the worst on record. 


Crap faiinrea. The following detail of the cropping in recent years well 
illu-tratcs the vicissitudes of agriculture in this district:— 



YtAS. 



Aus IN TBoriAKDS Of ACSKS. 







• 




Sown. 

ICstorod. 

Fsilod. 

1892-03 




i,m 

970 

152 

1893.0t 


ftt 

SM 

1,074 

045 

129 

1894-96 

• •9 «>• #•« ••• 

• ss 

... 

1,045 

913 

133 

1896-96 


ua 

... 

966 

707 

268 

im-ffT 


... 

... 

996 

694 

899 

1897-98 




1,082 

831 

201 

1898-'.0 

. 

««• 

... 

966 

630 

336 

1890-1000 




746 

214 

633 

1<»CV.01 

sss sss sss .so 

••• 

... 

1,146 

940 

2u6 


Aforsgo ot ofoeyesn 

• OS 

... 

1,014 

764 

360 


Tho amount of cieps failed, as shown above, is not exaggerat¬ 
ed ; on tho contrary the tendency is to record too httle'as khardlMi 
or failed ; but taking the tigures as they stand, we see that on tho 
average of tho nine years 407 square miles of crops sown (or 26 
per cent, of tho sowings), fail to produce anything; oven if the two 
“ famine ” years are excluded, the failures amount to 315 square 
miles or 19 per cent.; taking this figpire as normal, a rough estimato 
shows that tho actual cash value of tho seed wasted is not less than 
Rs. 2,00,000 per annum, and that without taking account of in¬ 
terest charges, which are often very heavy: the loss falls on tho 
tenants, if any; but the land is usually cultivated by its owners. 

On the average (excluding famine years) about a quarter of 
tho sowings fail in the kharif and a'lout one-sixth in tho rabf: in 
general the sown aree varies less in the kharif thaT^ « the rabf, 
but once sc the rabi ctop is more secure, being capable in the 
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colder \rinter climate of enduring even prolonged drought if well CHAPJl A. 
started. The percentage of khardba is naturally least in the River Agricaltnre 
Bank Circles, Ixiing there about one-eighth of the sowings; and naes faaoraa. 
as high as two-fifths in the arid Pind Dddan Khdn Thai 

Occasionally crop failure in the river bank villages is duo to 
floods, or excessive rainfall, as in that (for the Jholum valley) ever 
memorable year, 1893, when a flood of unpr^edonted volume m 
the river caused great loss of stock, besides doing immense damage 
to groAving crops and harvested produce; few rabi haiwests pass 
without some loss by hail, but though particular villages are ve^ 
severely injured, the damage is generally local. It may be said 
therefore that the failures recorded are duo i^ost entirely to want 
of timely rainfall, onlj’ 6 per cent, of the cultitivation being protect¬ 
ed by irrigation or river action. 

ITie not very important irrigation from canals and springs is 
described in a later section. The well cultivation is more con¬ 
veniently dealt Avith here and accounts for 3 per cent, of the 
cultivation; it is of tAA'O kinds : in the River Bank Circle of Pind 
Diidan Khiiu, which alone contains over half the irrigation in the 
ilistrict, one-third of the cultivation is chdhi, and the irrigation 
is on a largo scale, the average area per well being about 17 
acres; in other parts of the district the c/i<f/d land is from 2 to 
2-8 per cent, only of the total cultivation; wells are comparatively 
numerous, but owing as a rule to the unevenness of ^e ground 
or the depth of the Avells, the area irrigated is very small, on the 
average alxnit 3 acres per Avell; it naturally folloAvs that Avhere 
these small areas are in good hands (by no means always the case), 
the cropping is much heavier, and the crops on the aa o o o a 

higher class, than on the larger areas of 1 mdCadan Khan, 100 

acres of land producing from 130 to 190 acres of 
against 105 in Pind Diidan Kbin ; the Jhelmn Maidan Circle is 
an exceiition to the general rule, for not only is the area per Ave 
much smaller than it might be, but even on the actual im^ted 
area the crop reto is only 107 acres matured per 100 acres chdht, 
the only reason that can be given is that the rainfall is compara¬ 
tively heaAw and certain, and irrigation is indulged in to meet tlie 
OAvners Avauts as regards vegetables and green-stuff, rat er n 
for profit. 

The Avells of the second kind are situated chiefly on banks 
of the ravines which drain the Jhelum, Chakw^l and Tallagang 
Tahsfls, where there are commonly found low-lymg strips of alluAnal 
land in which they can bo sunk at little cost; simdar weUs are also 
sunk on the frontage of the Jliolum nvor above the Biinlia; and 
there are a few in the plain round Jhelum. ^me of tuo best aro 
at Domeli, and at Rohtiis on the Kahiin, in the Kutian Kas at tmd 
near Badshalain ; round Nila Dulla (Tohsil Chakwal), and on the 
Ankar at Tamman (Tahsil Tallagang) : the principal crops are 
wheat, barley, vegetables, and tobacco in the rabi; and 
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maize, cotton, and vegetables in the kharff. Tlieso lands are all 
well manured ; and they are for the most part in the hands of 
Mallmrs, the most industrious agriculturists in the district. On 
the other hand, some of the wells— especially thoss in Tahsd 
Tallagang — are poor, and those of later construction are not (like 
the old ones) always in the hands of !Mallifirs, l)ut have in many 
instances been sunk by ordinary agriculturists, who are less able 
to make them profitable. 

Tho taildb lands are the alluvial lands on the immediate Ixanks 
and in the bed of tho Jhelum river, included in the River Bank 
Circles of Tahsils Jhelum and Find Diidan Khain ; there are also 
some 1,200 acres of such land belonging to tho 'Ilaal villages. Snildh 
Inmls are almost entirely cultivated with wheat year after year. 
A little barley is grown on the iX)oror lands; on those lands least 
exposed to the action of tho autumn floods some hdjra and chart ; 
and on the best of the old established land two crops are taken 
year after year, mause in autumn and wheat in tho spring ; but 
on the real salldb lands nothing but a rabi crop is possible, OAving 
to the siunmor inundations. On half-formed ground coarse rice 
and suicdnic is sown, but tho ai-ea so treated is scarcely worth 
notice. Also on such lands, if Iwrley and rice are sown to¬ 
gether in October, the rice will not germinate till tho river rises 
again the follon*ing summer ; but this also is mere catch-cropping, 
and the rice so grown is coai'so and poor. In short the system on 
these saildb lands is to take one rabi crop each year — which crop 
is usually Avheat. Some of tho wheat crops thus grown are very 
fine; but others, especially in rainy seasons, are poor and short, 
and such land is often much choked with thistles and other weeds. 
SaUdb land is not usually manured, and owing to its situation 
between branches of tho river and liability to floods, it cannot 
receive the frequent ploughings by which tho condition of the 
bdrdni hind is so much improved ; nor indeed does it need such 
ploughings except to clear tho land of weeds. 

It has been seen how large a proportion of tho land depends ou 
the local rainfall; on these uuirrigated soils the system of cropping 
followed over about three-fourths of tho whole district is what is 
usually called the two-year course; a spring crop is followed in the 
same year by an autumn crop, and then the land lies fallow for 
the next year ; one advantage of this procedure is that the land 
is in a high state of tilth, and strengthened by a long fallow, when 
it is sown with the more valuable spring crop; and the system 
also provides in a simple way for the rotation of crops ; it is, 
however, fai' from being strictly adhered to, being modified 
according to tho seasons, ivith a tendency, naturally, to prefer tho 
rabi to the less certain and less profitable kharif. Tho crApa 
grown in tho rabi, therefore, largely exceed those grown in the 
kharif. In about a quarter of the district,—practically tho wholo 
of Tsdlagasg, and the tract at the foot of the hills la Piad Dddan 
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Khan,—t lie system is different, the kharif aiul rabi lands being CH^IA- 
separate ; in Tallagang the country is undulating, and the lieavier Agriculture 
lower-lying teiTaced maim lands are used almost exclusively for 
the kharif, for which the very light and sandy higher ground is oaitir»tianoB 
unsuitable, owing to the rapidity with Avhich it dries under the sum- 
mer sun. For different reasons the rabi and kharif lands in the 
submontane tract also are separate, but there it is the higher^ land 
on Avhich the kliarif crops are grown. In all parts of the district 
the best h irdni I, embanked hollows or ra%nne3 recemng ample 
drainage from higher ground, is rcsorvetl almost entirely for the 
rabi, partlv’ because of the greater value of the rabi sbiplos, which 
the constant deposit of new soil enables the land to produce year 
after year, but jiartly also because such land is liable to injunoua 
flooding in the summer rains. 

Idaior Wace thus describes the system of cultivation on sjatra •( 

ummgated land :— v»uoo lo t*ii- 

"The two-year coarse on tho Wnint lands of Tahsils Jhclom, Chak- jiU JWom, 
wf.l and Find Diidan Kh/tn is aa under. Tho khari/' crop having been 
harvested at the beginninir of November, the land lies over for two months 
until tho /oi holiday, Ist Mdgli (o<jaal to 12th January), shortly before 
which tho land has usually received a good fall of rain. F rom this date 
tho cultivator ploughs and roploughs the land, as often as ho has leisure, 
inclination, and opportunity, for nearly nine months to the end of Septem¬ 
ber. Land under this treatment is spoken oi aa warihit. In tho Jhelum 
and Find DAdnu Khiiu Tahsils, and in tho Lnndi Patti of Tahsil ChakwtU, 
land is usually ploughed over eight or ten times during this period ; in 
Dhanni about four or five times. Tho process completely clears tho limd 
of weeds, and in tho bettor cultivated tracts brings it to a 6no condition 
of tilth. From tho end of September rail sowings commence. When 
tho rabi crops have been cleared in May (tho land is then termed narka), 
the first opportunity is taken to plough tho land over two or three times 
and then a kharif crop is sown. Under this course, if regularly carried 
out, an agriculturist will in each year take a rabi and kharif crop, from 
half hU cultivated land, tho other half being at rest under ploughing. 

That is to say, ho gets one crop per annum per acre cultivated ; but the 
course of cultivation is so arranged that each acre rests every other year. 

Tho system is extremely well suited both to the climate and to the 
cironmstancos of tho people; and tho nine months rest and ploughing 
which each acre gets every other year must go very far towards supply¬ 
ing the place of manure; for the ploughing, besides completely clearing 
the land of weeds, by pulverising the soil and by exposing it freely to 
the action of damp and of tho atmosphere, accelerates the decay of 
insoluble matter and its conversion into plant food ; so that land treated 
in this way for nine months probably gains os much good as if it were 
left for twice tho time in unplonghed fallow. 

" This is tho system ns it is followed by tho best cnltivalers. Fat Torioiio* 

if tho statement of hdrdni crops above trom this 
given is referred to, it will bo seen that ®®"***' 
the area of the kharif crops does not 
equal that of the rabi crops, out that in 
the three tahsils concerned tho crops 
are recorded in tho proportions given 
in the margin. 
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“ In a limited area in the Thai (Find DAdan KhAn) close nnder the 
Salt Range little else beside fchart/crops (Wjra) are grown. But in 
Sped of all other fcdm'ni lauds returned in these tahsils aa onder^ hhar^f 
crops it is safe to assume that a rahi crop preceded the kharif. So, 
speaking roughly, in Jhelum the full agricultural course is well carried 
o^ but in the Find DAdan Khdn Tahsll a third of the land cropped eanh 
year yields no kharif crop, and in ChakwAl a half<‘>. The main reason of 
this is the shorter rainfall of these two tahsils. The shorlor the roinfall 
the greater the difficulty in raising kharif crops on the lighter soils. In 
the Chakwal tahsil especially there is a great deal of light soil. And 
zaminddrs contending annually with difficulties of this sort, learn to limit 
or expand the kharif sowings of each year according to the opening 
promise of the season. On the other hand, there is of course a certain 
amount of carelessness and bad cultivation; and occasionally attempts 
are made to grow the more valuable wheat crops, jeaf after year, by 
omitting the kharif (as is commonly done on the 6urani lands of the River 
Bank Circle of Tuhsil Find Dadan Khdn). But these are minor points. 
The main cause is that in proportion as the kharif rainfall is short, tho 
lands suited for kharif crops will be limited by tho exclusion of tho lighter 
soils and by tho selection of those of a more loamy char.ictor and those 
which receive drainage from lands lying above them. This is tho same 
lesson as is indicated by tho agricultural system of tho Tallagang tahsil 
which will now be described. 

“ Tho other system under which tho rahi and kharif lands are sepa- 
mto, and usually each cropped once a year, prevmls in Tahsil Tallagang 
and 'in a few villages of the BabiAl and Chach ildkda in tho west of tho 
Chakwfil Tahsil. In these tracts tho higher sandy lands are reserved for 
the rafci, and the lower and more loamy land for the kharif. The country 
between LAwa, Taman, and Tallagang lies on broad gentle undnlations, 
the crests of which are light sandy soil, and tho_ hollows more or les.s 
loamy. In long course of time much of tho clay in tho higher lands has 
been washed down into the lower. On tho randier soil tho autumn raina 
are not sufficient for the growth of khan/crops ; but they are saflicient 
on tho loamy soils which are richer in clay and therefore more retentive 
in moisture, and which also receive the drainage of tho higher fields.*** 
The people, therefore, cultivate the latter with kharif crops, and succeed 
in getting very fair rahi crops off tho higher and Mndier soils by aid of the 
winter raina. The rahi lands are four or five times the extent of tho 
kharif lands. Neither rahi nor khan/lands get more than three or four 
plonghinga before being sown; sometimes less. 

“ Where the holdings of tho cultivators are Urge, as in the BabiAl 
villages of Tahsil ChakwAl and in LAwa and other parts of Tallsgsng, it 
is common thing to find that a part of the kharif land has been thrown out 
of cnltivation ns hudhi or old. In these places tho kharif cultivation is 
rough, the land is not sufficiently plonghed, and so after three snccesoive 
kharif crops becomes a good deal choked with weeds. Tho cultivator 
under such circamstances will keep only half his kharif lands under 
cultivation and tho other half fallow ; changing the two halves after every 
throe years. The drainage of the half left fallow is carefully conducted 
by little surface channels on to the portion under cultivation It is donbt- 


0) This of COMM refers to Uie proportloos reporteU at Major Wace's Settleroeot t the 

diBorence it not actually ao great. ^ ^ ^ 

(l)Tbe catchment area for water which u attached t« any 6eld is looked opon ss a msttcr 
ereat importance throughout the weet of the dUtrict. It U called the rchr re»t st(4 
wh^t U I^s the field below U nearly always highly claattd. ^ ' 
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fnl how far this praclico is roally necessary ; it certainly has the atlvan- 
tage of giving to snch crops as are erowii a larger share of the rainfall 
than they would"otherwiso receive ; und it seonis to bo principally resorted 
to whore the holdings are largo and the cultivation rough. It is not 
iraciisod in the better cultivated villages of the Tallagang lahsil: though^ umUmTa 
regards soil and rainfall these are similarly circumstanerd to those in which TniUging, 
the budhi system prevails. Tho highest proportion of hud/it lands is found 
in BabiAl and Liiwa. In the majority of tho villages of iho tnlwil where tho 
custom exists, tho budhi land does not exceed one-third of tho kharif area^ 

“ Cotton cnltivation, owing to the length of time during which this 
crop occupies tho ground, necessarily where it occurs creates a diversion 
from tho ordinary conrso of husbandry. It is sown m March, and 
the pickings last from October to the end of December, so that a ro t 
crop can neither immediately precede it nor immediately follow it. Un 

the Wrdui lands of Tahails Jhelum and Lundi Patti, tbo plants, after the 
first year’s pickings, are cut off close to the ground, and they sprout again 
in tho spring following, yielding a second crop generally better than that 
of the first year. In Dhanni, fallagang, and the P.nd DAdan khan plain, 
tho plants are similarly cat back a.second time, ami a third year s crop 
taken, but this is always poor. In the Piud UAdan Klnln hills very little 
cotton is grown, as their more temperate climate does not suit this crop , 
so much as is grown is ploughed up after the year s pickings. Cotton 
cultivated on well lands stands for i wo years in rahsils Jheliiiii and I lud 
Dadan KbAn, but for only one year in the rest of the distnct. It ii not 
usual to take ony special care to sow cotton on superior lauds. 

»' In Tahsil Tallagang manure is not usually applied to tho Intrani 
lands The people say manure barns up their crops. 1 his cxpeneuco 

hwk of Agriculture,” recently published, remarks (page 1U) that there 
is “ an objection to tho use of dung upon light soils in dry soasons, the 
dang often doing harm by leaving tl.e land hollow and liable to 
by drought.” If this is so in wet England, afcrlion must it bs the case 
in the light soils of a dry country like Talhgang. In the Thai and I l.apm 
Circles of Tahsil Find Dadan KhAn manure is little uwl m the ' 

for similar reasons ; tho climate is too hot and dry. In Ituor Bank Circle 
of Find DAdan KhAn the manure is all used “P o" well lands 
is none to spare for tho bdrani. In thn Hill Circle of that tahsil and 
throughout TahsiU Jl.elnmand ChakwAl. the inunuro produced is apP^ed to 
the bSst bdrani lands. tSome of the Wruiii lands thus maunred aro cropixid 

twice annually. 

‘•The marked features in tbo callivalion of Dhanni are the backs of 
earth on which tho cultivation of this tahsil so 

necossurv to explain their nature in some detail. The high Danlcs m ii.o 
iThfa viiugo. .r. 

iD ch.k»il. ""{S’a°.trici lie gro»»a .topes oODeW- 

indeed more oi less in every part o. 1110 uievri , b __„^riv iw,l 

crably. Consequently, if the fields were no “P 

only would tho water drain off at once and the held bo left dry, but the 
very earth of tho field would bo carried off, as well m tlio seeds or 
therein so that every field is carefully banked up, if the owners have nicu 
and ca’ttle to do it^ The work is heavy, and cannot bo done with poor 
cattle who are unable to drag the 
to push the earth from tho higher part to the lower. 
men, and it is consequently only in vulagcs hold by 

by some chaudri or other wealthy person, that tho lauds are really proper y 
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bankpfi up. In other*, some fioM^ nre bunked up where the owner has 
fnend$ or means ; some are l-ft to their natural state. These latter fields 
are called rdkr —the former waro—and in distribnting their assessment the 
xaminddrs generally assess the latter at doable the former. This sort of 
bank is common perhaps all over the district. Few villages are so lovel 
that these banks are not needed; and, though the general rule is as stated 
above, n’t., that the owner must bo a man of some wealth to enable him to 
provide the cattle and men, yet there are some villages, whore the number 
of persons who have to bo fed and sustained from the land has driven them 
to bank np every arsiUble piece of land with the utmost care. These, 
however, are few. It requires a spirit of motiisl aid to effect this ; and 
owing to the tierce disputes about the ownership of land which marks this 
district, each a spirit ia sohloiu to be met with. 

" Ucsides those banks there is a second and moro important kind 
which Is only suited to particular localities. Of course, as the rain water 
ponra over the suifaco of the soil, it carries with it a large quantity of 
earthy sediment, which it swoens down into Iho ravines which form its 
outlet. Whoro the owners arc wealthy enough, they bank up the heads 
of these ravines, leaving an escape wherever possible. They then break 
down and smooth all the rough uneven ground, so as to make as large a 
field as they can ai the bottom of tho ravine. This bank then retains a 
great body of water, rich in earthy sediment, and, as it dries np, leaves the 
most fertile soil in the country. This soil is called las, and is generally 
assessed by tho villages at three to four times the amount of the rakr. 
Some of those banks are very large, and many retain a considerable quan> 
tity of moisture all tho year. They nHjuire, howovor, l>oth wealth and 
energy. When one of those is decided upon, all the best cattle are sum¬ 
moned from all tho villages around. Ideo como in their holiday clothes, 
and for perhaps a fortnight, sometimes for a month, tho work is carried on 
by different relays. Some dig up the earth on both sides ready to bo 
off l>y tho plank (A>«ru or sohug'i), the others form a continuous 
circle of cattle going and returning, though moro generally they cross the 
space to tho other side, returning with earth from that side, and thus tho 
bank grows apace. They are paid well; fo<^>d of tho best for themselves 
and their bullocks, and often four annas an ox extra ; so that these bank.s 
often cost two or three hundred rupees ; some 600 and 1,000 rupees. But 
these larger ones belong to former days, when the whole tahsil was held by 
the great Jalukddrs, of whom more hereafter. Some of the more important 
ones retain ooongh water to produce rich crops: those are most profitable. 

" This system is practised in the Khuddnr and I’abbi Circles of Tahsil 
Jhelum, throughout Tahsil CbakwAl, in parts of Tahsil Tallagang, and in 
tho Find Dadaii Khan hills; in fact, wherever tho cultivated fiohls lie on 
the sloping sides of plateaux or in raviny groond. The larger stylo of 
embankmcct described above is not much uttempied ; they are too expen¬ 
sive and fret|uently break during the heavier falls of rain. Occasioually 
hands, very much larger than those put round fields, are thrown across 
the heed of a rsvine. Those are almost always of stone masonry, either 
wholly or partially, and they nro intended to form tanks and not to 
promote cnltivation. In one or two cases they are seen furnished with 
substitutes fora sluice, so as to prevent too great a stress on the hand; but, 
instead of these largo banks, there is an almost universal system of 
small banks at the lower edges of those fields of which the surface was 
originally sloping, or which have been made in ravine land. Though those 
little banks do not cost much money, constuut attention and much labour 
ia spent on them by tho cultivators. They are made sufficiently high to 
foable tho cqltivator to level the surface of his field, with one or two 
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feet extra to retain the rainfall and drainage from higher land. By their CHAP-1I,A. 
aid a very great improvement in the character of the hdrdni cnltivation 
haa taken place since annexation, and since the Hegular Settlement—an ^ 
improvement which is still progressing. Similarly, in the Thai and Phapra Syium of 
Circles of the Find Didnn Khdn plain, all the best fields are surrounded by 
small banks of about two f^et high ; but these banks are made not to level ,^‘J^nkinK 
the field surface, but in order to retain, in suflicient quantity upon each tham: 
field, the fertiliMng floods which come down from the Salt Kanga after 
any coiisidernblo rainfall. Without such banks the flooils would run off. 

In making the small field band* the siirfHce of the spot from which the 
earth of the land is to bo taken is first thoroughly loosened. This is 
generally done by ploughing and cross-ploughing. The loose earth is then 
ruked up into the band by an instrument called karah, which is generally 
dragged by one or two bullocks, but sometimes by men. The karah is 
simply a very largo wooden pitchfork with spreading prongs connected 
together by an interlacement of wattlo-wnrk. When the earth has been 
brought together it is beaten and consolidated. 

" There is little to say on tho subject of the crops cultivated on bardni Crops prlnrt- 
lands; they aro almost identical all over tho district; in the rabi 
principally wheat, with a little mustard, Idramira and gram ; in the khdrif 
principally bajra, with a little moth, chart and cotton. Chari is the term 
locally applied to jodr sown thickly. The effect of sowing it thickly is that 
it grows a finer and more tender stalk, and therefore is better suited for 
cattle fodder, which is tho sole purpose for which this crop is grown. 

In ordinary years a great deal of gram is grown on the sandy soils of Tnhsil 
Tallagang and in the sonth-wost corner of Tahsil Chakw41; but, in a good 
year, the zaminddrs prefer to cultivate wheat, because gram is a delicate 
crop easily spoiled by plentiful rain in January and February. Tho year 
of the Settlement measurements in Tallagang happened t-i be one in which 
less than the usual area had for these reasons been sown with grora. 

“Before leaving this part of the subject one other feature in ‘he uuedcrep*. 
sgricoltnra of the district deserves notice, t?i?., the custom of sowing mixed 
crops generally called berard. All over tho district it is a very general 
practice to sow a little mustard mixed up with the wheat. Tho mustard 
thns sown is cut green and given to tho cattle mixed up with hhusa. The 
result is to supply tho cattle with a limited anount of green food of good 
quality in the later winter months, at a time when there is hardly any 
grass or other green food of any sort (tho young wheat excepted). The 
presence of the mostard plant among the wheai does not interfere in any 
degree with the growth of the wheat crop. In the same way mixed oropa 
of Wjro ami moth are very common. Moth is sown later than bdjra, and 
if tho cultivator thinks ho will not get a good fcd/ra crop he adds moth to 
fill up the fisld. As the season advances he commonly allows the crop which 
promises best to come to maturity and feeds his cattle with the other. la 
the same way tdramira and mustard are not unfrequeutly sown into a 
poor bdira crop when the young plants aro ploughed ov> r (<•••’ in Angust. 

Moth is added to poor cotton fields for a like rea.'on. An equally thrifty 
practice is the sowing of turamtra and mustard on the field banks, which 
prevails all over the district, especially in the Cbakw4l Tahsil, thereby 
securing a crop return even from the land ocenpied by these banks.” 

The most important agiicultural implement is the plough A*Tictttur»i 
{hal) ; the ploughshare {kur), is a strong flat piece of wood, broad at 
the back and centre, but gr^ually tapering to a point, shod with an uoc*. 
iron tongue, called phdla : it is genarally made of kikkar or pluiiah 
wood. Into tho middle of this fits the shaft (lull), from which the 
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tvholo takes its name: this a strong naturally curved piece of 
timber, phuldh or wild-olhre for choice, though kikkar will do, and 
shishavi may also Ix) used. The handle by which the plough is 
guided is fitted into the kur by another smaller piece. The yoke is 
called pavjdli. Bullocks are almost invariably used for ploughing, 
but where cattle are scarce, cows are sometimes used, oven cows in 
milk, while in Chaktval and some other parts of the district in 
recent years donkeys might often be seen holding up one side of tho 
yoke, while a single bullock on the other side did most of the work. 
A field is ploughed in narrowing circles beginning at tho outside 
and ending in tho middle : tho furrow turns always from right to 
left (against tlie sun), so Umt the right-hand bullock should be the 
stronger of the two, as ho has more turning to do. 'i'ho «lepth 
of tho furrow varies much on different kinds of soil, tlio heavier 
soils reejuiring doeixjr ploughing than tho light soils; and they also 
ie(|uire a heavier plough; the furrow is rarely over six inches deep. 
On onlinary soils a go^ farmer will plough his land as often as ho 
can, .sometimes as often as 10 or 12 times; but on tho very light 
soils this is not necessary: on the very sandiest soils in Tallagang 
thore is no ploughing previous to tliat with which the seed is sown, 
and though this extreme is very rare, there Ls plent}^ of land on 
which anything but very light ploughing does not seem to jray. 

Sowing is generally done by drill (ndli), a hollow bamboo 
attached to the ploughshare by tho handle, and fitted Avith a wide 
wooden mouth which is kept supplietl Avith seed by the ploughman. 
Some crops however are sown i)roadcast. After sowing, the field 
is levelled by the sohdgd, a heavy flat beam dra^vn over it l>y bul¬ 
locks, tho driver standing on the log to increase its weight: the 
sohdgd in this district is more usually called imtjh or maira. 

Emlwnking and levelling is done with the kardh, a large 
wooden shovel drowm by bullocks, and held by the driver: l)eginning 
at tho top of the field the peasant drives his oxen towards the 
lower end, holding tho kf>rdh down so that it gets filled with earth : 
this tlio bullocks pull down to the lower part of the field where the 
driver lifts the kirdh so that it deposits tho earth on the em- 
Iwnkments ijianna), and then cai-ries it back Ixjhind his bullocks to 
tho higher part of the field. This process lx)th levels tho field .and 
raises an emliankment at its lower edge to retain the drainage water. 

For light work of the s.ame kind, such as the construction of the 
small dividing ridges on inngated land, a large wooden rake, called 
jnndfo, is useil: it is worked by two men, one pushing and tho 
other pulling. Digging is usually done until the kahi, an iron 
mattock, set at an acute angle in its short wooden handle. Otlier 
implements are the rambu, a flat ron spud with sharji edge and 
short handle; da/ri, or sickle;/;n/iea/, or pitchfork of wood; 
or winnowing tray of l)r>sket work; and kuhdri or axe. Those 
are the most imiiortant. 
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It is only a small exaggeration to say that the whole popu- CHAP, n,A. 
lation of the villages ami a largo projwrtion of that of the towns 
is engaged iu and dependent on agriculture. This population 
has been fully dealt with in Chapter 1. 

The demand for daily lalx)urers, which is small except at 
harvest time, is met chiefly by men of the agricultural trilx?8, but is 
partly supplied by immigrants from the direction of Gliazni and from 
Kashmir. Puthiins and Kashmiri's enter the district in small 
numbers in time for the autumn harvest, and stay out the winter ; 
but after the spring liarv'cst they generally return for the summer 
to their homes. At har\'cst time especially the menial classes also 
provide much of the labour required. Reapers receive in lieu of 
pay one sheaf out of eveiy 20 sheaves which they cut. This some¬ 
times in a good liar\'cst is equal to a rate of nearly 8 annas a day. 

When paid in cash, the rate of wages varies from two to four annas. 

The following table gives the percentage of the area harvested 
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... the kliarif and G5 per cent, in the rabi; wheat is just 60 
percent, of the whole, bdjra licing next in importanw with 18 
per cent. Brief remarks on the principal staples follow: a com- 
parison of Uio crops gro\m now with those grown at the preceding 
ttettlemoiit would be useless, as the system of rwora is now 
different; but there has boon no great change: kofumba (s^afflower) 
has, however, disappeared! owing to the use of aniline dyes, and 
the cultivation of the poppy is now prohibited. 

Bdjra (spiketl millet) is by far the most iinportant of the 
autumn crops: it is grown on all soils, but principally on the ‘ 
better unirrigatod land. It is generally the second of two succes¬ 
sive crops, with very light ploughing lietween, so the yield is 
not as heavy as it might lie; but ^ on manured land it is ^ not 
infre<iueiitly the only crop taken during the year, and then fields 
heavily; ou aoino of the land at the foot of the Salt Range 
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CHAP.U,A. too, in the Pbapm ainl Thai circles, it is the only crop grown, 

Agri^tnre there in gootl years it yields once or t^nce after tlie first ears . 

are plucked, on land getting flood water from the hiUs. hdjra is 
the fodl of the people for most of the winter, and its stalks arc a 
coarse but valued fodder, l)eing also used for burning when plenti¬ 
ful. The seed is about 2 seers ])er aero .sown broadcast, (treat 
trouble is taken to protect this and other kharff crop.s from binls, a 
platform (jit'iiina) of wootl or dried mud l)eing erecle<l in thefiehl.on 
which someone sits all day to guanl the crt.p.s, partly with a view 
to possible human depredators, iiowings arc usually after the first 
heavy i-ain of the monsoon, or morc rarcly after gootl showers in 
May-June, Reaping liegins inOetolier and goes on until December, 
but I he I’ars {sitla) are ])lucke<l aud roastetl as soon as the grain forms. 

jotr^r-tharri. Jotcdi' is not imix)rtant: it is chiefly grovm thick on irngated 
or moi.st lands for choice, being then calle<i r/mrrf: it is a.s 
fodder when grown in this way, but also yields some grain if left 
to ripen. It succumbs to drought morc easily than hdjra. In the 
country immediately south of tlm Salt Range, and to some e.vtent 
elsewhere, joirdf is grown as a grain crop, sown thinly: the succulent 
stalks provide an imperfect substitute foi* sugarcane for chewing. 

Poitw. Pulses account for 8 per cent of the total crops harvested. 

niey consist of mvny, tnof/« and mash (Phateoleus mungo, aconid- 
foliuf, and radinluf), the last very uncommon, and the other two 
genendly taken as a mixed crop, by themselves, or togetlier u ith 
hdira. Slung is commonest in the hills and moth elsewhere, especially 
on light .soils; pulses arc almost entirely confined to maira land. 

CotioB. Cotton cidtivation is dealt with in Major Wace’s remarks 

above on page 153 : there is little to add : it is nearly all ortlinary 
country cotton: foreign varieties have lieen tried, but seem after 
a time to ns.similate to the indigenous variety: they have 
never been widely adopted. The pickings, la.sting from ()ctol)er 
to the end of Deeeml)er, are u-iUuUy done by women who get a 
part of their pickings in payment. 

oih«Tkh»rif ]Maizo is common on the irrigated land, lx)th chihi and 

dh{, in most parts of the district, also on manured dry land in the 
hills, and on old established naildh. Sugarcane is grown to some 
extent in the Find Diidan Khan plain, on the better wells, on dhi 
land in the hills, and on well-lands aronod Jhelum: it is usually of 
inferior kind, and is practially all eaten raw, or sometimes fed to the 
well cattle to some extent. A coarse sort of rice is giT)wn on unform- 
(h 1 river lands, the sc'ed it drops lying dormant until the year follow¬ 
ing, when it sprouts again. Oilseeds, In mp, vegetables aud fruits 
are all grown to some extent, and complete the list of autumn crops. 

Wheat occupies just half the harvestetl area of the district, 
***■ and being a valuable crop is more im|>ortant than all the others put 
together. It is grown on ^ kinds of land, and is nearly always 
the first of the two consecutive crops taken in the two years’ cycle, 
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so that it is preceded by a year’s fallow. Plonghbg begins ns CHAP.nA- 

early ns the preceding January, and goes on more tr less until Agrimlttire 

the crop is sown : the best time for sowing is in Octoljer, but if 

there is no sufficient moisture then, and good rain comes later on, 

it may l)e sown with reasonable prospects of success as late 

a.s the beginning of January, though good rain will be needed 

to carry it on through the spring. In extreme cases wheat has 

been sown even in the latter half of February, but it then has veiy 

little chance of success. On unirrigated soils little is done to 

the crop after it is sown, but on irrigated land it is generally 

weeded to some extent: on such land, and also on the liest dry 

lands, if the crop promises to bo a veiy heavy one, it is cut over 

for fodder or grazed down when a fair height, and afterwards 

grows up and yields a normal crop. Of all the crops it is the 

most tolerant of drought, jirovided that there is plenty of moisture 

in the gi'ound to give it a good start at the outset. Reajiing 

liegins in the last half of April in the plains, and a fortnight later 

in the hills, and lasts altout a mouth, but may lie much later if 

the sowings were late. The amount of seed used varies with the 

quality of the soil, but the average is about 30 seers per acre : a 

certain amount of l)arley is often mixed with the wheat, and in 

many parts of the district sarson (rauttai’d) is gro^vn >vith it, and 

is cut for fodder in the later winter months. Otlier mixtures wth 

wheat are not common. It is the best, and indeed almost the only 

crop, to grow' on the slightly bitter wells so numerous in the Pind 

Dadan Khiin plain. The wheat ^'owii is almost all the beii^ed 

I'od kind: the l)eardless w'hite variety, called ddgar, is sometim^ 

seen, but although it yields rather Ix-’tter, and ripens earlier, it is 

more easily withered by drought, and the grain is not so valuable. 

Beardless red wheat {rmli) is e(pmlly uncommon. 

ITiis is not an important crop, and is grown chiefly on irrigj.ted b-W- 
latid, being mainly cut green for fodder; it can bo cut over m this 
way three or four times in favourable circumstances. 

Gram {chhula) is an imix>rtant crop on the light sandy ««“• 
soils of Tallagang and the w'est of Chakwal. Iho growing plant is 
much tised jvs an article of diet, the tender shoots for some 
tw’o months ovciw year being plucked and eaten as a vegetable : 
at this sbigf the crop is almost public property, outsiders being 
allowetl to help themselves freely; it Imuefits by this pniningaud 
also by being gra 74 cd over when young by sheep and goats. 

Gram vields very heavily when all goes w'ell, and would be a 
very jlopular crop if it was less uncertain; but the cultivator 
may at jinv time see liis crop destroyed by high winds or unfavour¬ 
able atmospheric influeuces, and heavy twin nmy also damage it. 

Light maira is the only soil on which it is grown. 

Nearly all the oilseeds, six jier cent, of the total cro^ oUMtdt. 
harvested, arc fdrdinira {Eruca sa/ira), usually but inaccurately 
called rape. It is grown almost exclusiwly ^ on the most inferior 
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kinds of iinirrigatod land, much of tho poorest ralthar being 
able to produce nothing more than a light tdrdmira crop, imlo&s 
it is very poor cotton. It is a common practice, especially in 
the plateau, to grow it on the dividing field embankments, where 
it thrives very well: it is also often sown amongst the .stubble 
of a thin kharif crop. From tho character of tho land in which 
it is grown the produce is generally very small, but it may be 
very Wvy in fevourablo circumstances, and there is har^y 
any crop of which the yield varies so greatly. Tdrdmira like 
gram is u^ as a vegetable when green, and a good deal is 
also consumed as fodder, but the bulk of the crop is ripened 
and the oil extracted : this has now Ixjen superseded by kerosino 
for lighting purposes, but it is considered very hodthy and 
strengthening as an article of food, and in many ways takes ^e 
place of f,h{ for frying, &c. There is no sign of its cultivation 
decreasing. It is generally called jamdh. 

There are no other rabi crops of much im]x>ii>anco: saraon 
has been mentioned already : it is used almost entirely as fodder : 
so are tho carrots and turnips grown on tho w'olls, especially in 
tho Find Dadim Khan plain. Melons are largely grown in the 
additional rabi crop in tho early summer, and are sometimes 
very ])rofitable in the nighboiu-hood of towns or large villages: 
melons of a particular kind grow very well in the 'Dial in good 
years. Vegetables, and more rarely fruits, are not imcommon on 
irrigated land. 

Tho avorago yields per acre harvested of the ])rincipnl crops on 
different soils all over the distiict wore carefully worked out from 
various sources during tho Settlement operations, and are shown 
in the published Final Report of tho recent Settlement (1902).“^ 
They are IxjHeved to be fairly correct, but probably moderate, 
estimates of tho average outturn; but are very largely exceeded, 
lx)th in a good year on ordinary land and in an average year on 
land above the average of its class, while the contrary is also true. 

Tho outturn finally obttunod is much reduced by drought, 
by hail, l)y high winds, by locusts and other insect pests, by rats 
in tho riverain, by birds and wild animals, by weeds, ^d by various 
plant-diseases, such as rust: white-ants also do harm in dry seasons. 
Even when the produce is brought home after suffering farther loss 
on the thresliing floor (which may Ix) heavy if the weather is bad), 
tho stored grain is liable to be attacked by weevils, 

Arlwriculture, as connected with the largo areas of waste land 
hold by tho State as Government forests, will bo dealt with in 
anotlier chapter, and as practised in thorare gardens of tho district 
has boon noticed elsewhere. 

Roadside tree-planting has received much intermittent atten¬ 
tion from District Officers, from tho earliest days after annexation. 


(>> Pangrkptk wd Appe&dix A. 
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and in the alluvial plains to the south and east of the district has 
met with oonsidoraole success, there being some fine avenues of 
thxtham and hikkar trees in those parts : in the bilk, planting 
has been much less successful, no trees there growing to any 
height on dry lands without much more attention than can ^ 
given to them on the roads, some of which have, however, a thm 
edging of stunted trees, mostly dhrek, mulberry, or ber. In the 
great northern plateau there are a number of fine trees, shxshamt 
and others, about the Tahsil headquarter stations, and for some 
little distance from them on the principal roads, but in general 
very little has been done, and not yeiy much is possible. In some 
o«SP8 roadside tree-planting hss failed from being too ambitious, 
attempts being made to grow trees of a good class in soils and 
climates where they do not thrive, instead of the humbler kuids, 
such as the ber, which would have more chance of surviving. 
The kikkar is the most valuable of the common roadside trees from 
an agricultural point of view, the wood being very useful, and the 
leavM being a valued fodder in seasons of scarcity ; and it also 
grows quickly : but it is hardly found outside the plain. 

The present (1901) cultivated area is 13 per wnt. more lhan that 
of last Settlement (about twenty years ago), which was an incr^e 
of 41 per cent, on the area of the first Regular Settlement; cultiva¬ 
tion has lost ground to some extent during the last few rears 
owing to unfavourable seasons, but the shrinkage on this account 
is small ; the nominal decrease due to more accurate area calcu- 
lations at the recent Sottlemsnt survey is also smaU ; probably 
about the same as the decrease in the total area of the distnct, 
which has fallen from 4,039 square miles to 3,959, a difference of two 
per cent. On the other hand, the new cultivation is for the most 
part greatly inferior to the old, some of it so poor that it can hardly 
repay the cost of cultivation, and the increase in resources due to 
the breaking up of new land is therefore oortainly not more than 
ten per coni, and is probably less. There is very htOe scope for 
extension in future ; a vast amount of land has ^n ^^ought 
under the plough which the ordinary person would not think 
worth cultivation, but in this respect the district has noar y roac 
the end of its tether: here and there waste that will mfio fair 
cultivation does still exist, but in the ordinary "^age is i n 
the case ; and it is improbable that the increase during e n 
generation will be more than ten per cent. 

With regard to the method in which land apparently alm^t 
or altogether uncnlturablo is brought under cultivation by the 
people. Major Waco makes the following remarks while dis¬ 
cussing the increase of cultivation during the period of the Ist 
Regular Settlement:— 

« The method by which cultivation is now extending in the weit half 
f tahsil Jh lum, intahsU Chakwil and Tallagang, and m the lull circle^ 
o 
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CHAP|^,A> of tahsll Find D^dan Kli^n, and in which it has bean extending^ darinsf the 
Agricnltore 6fr<»n years, is peculiar to this part of the Punjab. These portions 
of the district are elevated plateaux intersected by ravines. The ravines 
Eit*Dfi«n cut back in countless little branches into the plateaux and the lands reclaimed 
•ndweUmt! •“'ffely those which form the bods and sides of the-e little ravines, or 
lion of naaco the slopmgf lands which lie at the foot of the low ranges of hills. These lands 
land. are correctly described as unculturable in their natural state. They are 

rendered cultureble by a laborious process of levelling downnnd banking op. 
They were originally for the most part recorded as village common; but since 
the Regular Settlement was made, there have been continual partitions 
of them all over the countiy. And when partitioned, the owners reclaim 
them, not by an expenditure of capital but by steady industry. Tlie 
npTCr banks aie broken down, the lower ends of the slopes are banked up 
and the beds are dammed. Every means is adopted to level inequalities 
and to prevent the rains from wsshing away the soil that is broken down. 
Occai-ionally down comes heavy rain, and breaks the lower slopes and dams 
on which so much pains have been spent and wnshes -away a great quantity 
of valuable soil : and the cnitivatois have to do almost half their work of 
claiming and levelling over again. And so they have worked on persever- 
ingly and nnweariedly for the last 6fteen years ; till, when the new measure- 
ments come, and we odd up the total area cultivated, we are astonished 
at the gloss amount of land that has boon reclaimed, and wonder how 
the previous Settlement Officer can have so short estimated the prospects 
of extended cultivation. ^ Well so far so good; only let us take care how 
we assess this new cultivation. A great portion of it is in a very unformed 
state; and if we put too much revenue on it, the people will lose heart 
and throw it up. Treat it lightly, and they will not feel its assessment; 
and will go on as before steadily reclaiming nncaltnrable land, till very 
likely, thirty years hence, the Settlement Officer of the day will wonder how 
it came about that I repeated my predecessor's short estimate, and returned 
so much land as unculturable. In other districts the l^d returned as 
cultnrable is land which any one would be glad to have ; but ilmt reclaimed 
in this district is stuff which no ordinary outsider would think worth 
asking for: but the resident cultivators break it down, level it, and em¬ 
bank it, year by year, till in course of time the new lands are as fine 
as, and sometimes finer than, the old." 

L«Bd trtBf main facts connected with transfers of land aro set 

torliiodeb^ the follo^ng statement, which shows the average annual 

edc»n. fllionations 8itic6 Scttlcmont by five yearly periods i— 
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Sale and mortgage prices rose very largely in the twenty years 

ending with 1,901, the 
average prices at diffor- 
por »ero. ent peridds being as 
shown in the margin. 
The prices of the later 
periods, at any rate, are exaggerated; mortgage money was swelled 
bv accumulations of interest, and a substantial addition was 
always made to the real sale-price of land in order to keep off pro 
emptors; but even allowing for this, the rise in the value of the land 
since the first revised settlement is sufficiently striking. At the 
time of the passing of the Land Alienation Act tlie purchase-money of 
land sold amounted, for the district as a whole, to nearly 100 times 
the land revenue assessed on it, varying fi-om about 80 times in 
TalJagang to 110 times in Jhelum. 

The total transferred since settlement was about 22 per cent, 
of the culti>Tition, mortgages slightly exceeding sales; about 11^ per 
cent, of the land having been acquire by money-lenders, 3^ per cent- 
permanently, and 8 per cent, by mortgage ; there was not much 
variation between TahsHs, except that the percentage transferred 
was higher in Chakwal than elsewhere. The total alienations at 
last settlement were under 4 per cent., so there has been a marked 
c^nge for the worse since then, though as compared with others tho 
district has held its own fairly well. The above statistics cover tho 
period up to 8th June 1901, when the Land Alienation Act came 
into force. 

There is no reason to suppose that in any part of the 
district transfers were duo to severity of assessment, unless in 
the case of individuals in very exceptional circumstances, if the 
need of money to pay the land revenue bad in some cases laid tho 
foundations of indebtedness (as undoubtedly it had), this was due 
to the imprudence of the landowner; tho moderation, or other¬ 
wise, of tho Government demand had practically nothing w'hatever 
to do with it. 

Transfers by agriculturists are duo either to extravagance on 
occasions of domestic ceremonies, or to ruinous litigation; to the 
omission when times are good to provide a reserve for bad sea¬ 
sons ; to unavoidable calamities, such as loss of cattle through 
drought or sickness; and, perhaps most commonly of all, to trifling 
debts duo to usurious shopkeepers or money-lenders, which for a 
time remain unheeded, but by means of hcav}' compound interest 
and the other devices describe below before long become a crushing 
burden. 

Unsecured debt, as ascertained by enquiry when the Assess¬ 
ment Repoits were submitted in 1897-99, amounted to nearly forty 
lakhs of rupees, or four rupees per acre of cultivation; no fresh 
enquiry has since been made, but indebtedness must have increased 
very greatly in the calamitous year 1899-1900, 
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Twenty years ago it was possible to write as follows of the 
economic condition of the people :— 

The Jhelam peasantry are said by those who know them best to be, 
on the whole, in.a prospcrons condition. The only poverty is snoh as 
results from exces^ire 8Db*di7isioa of the land. It is estimated that the 
average expenditure of an ordinary cultivator in fair circumstances npon 
the subsistence of himself and his family is about Rs. 8 per month, an 
expense that a holding of 15 acres will easily enable him to bear. The 
ordinary expenditure of a shopkeepr is somewhat more, and averages 
probably Rs. 12 per month. Some of the headmen, or nalifu, of the 
Aw&ns in Talagang, and the families of the Chandhries of Dhanni pfssesa 
Ur(;e estates. It is true they had no law of primogentture, but they u«ed 
to keep their land undivided by fighting among them^ielvea, till only one 
was left. In Uhani and Talagang there are accordingly still some land- 
owners left with large estates paying a yearly revenue of Rs. 1 ,000, but 
these are the exception, and constant sub-division under the peaceful 
British rule will soon reduce them to a level with their tieighbonrs. 

Drbt certainly is not so prevalent in Jhelum as elsewhere. The 
peasantry generally are free from debt. The assessment is very light, 
and it is only in cases of rrekbssneas and gross extravagance that a 
onitivator falls hopelessly into the hands of bis money-lender. In mort¬ 
gages, it is not unfreqnent to stipulate for payment in grain. In these 
cases, nsnally, the cnltivator retains possession, making over one-third or 
one-fonnh of the produce, as the case may be, in lii-u of interest, and 
the profits of the money-lender on this system often amount to aa 
much as 50 per cent. Loans are chiefly in the hands of the village 
shopkeepers." 

It is not now possible to write in so happy a strain : yet the 
fact remains that in the Jbelum district there is no class whose 
condition is not superior to that of the poorest classes in European 
countries. In times of ordinary prosperity, one never, practically, 
either sees or hears of anyone who has to go hungry or cannot 
find shelter, though of coarse it is not asserted that there is 
universal abundance. If the crops fail there is distrc.«s, but even 
then empl«*yment of some kind is not difiUcult to get. In the worst 
of the recent bad years, the Dandot Colliery could not get all the 
labour it might have employed. Indebtedness is extremely 
common, hut this does not alter the fact that the agriculturists, 
as a class, lead a life which is on the whole a comfortable one, if 
plain and laborious; while in the towns, though there is poverty, 
there is no lack at ordinary times of the means of subsistence, even 
amongst the poorest. 

The effect of the Land Alienation Act, in the first 2]^ years 
of its working, has been to put a st<m to the sale of agricultural 
land to non-gazetted tnhes and to Hindus generally. Sales are 
only allowed for the benefit of zamindars ; for instance, a man, 
whose land is mortgaged, is allowed by advantageous sale of a 
part of it to redeem the rest. MortMges, as now made, are usually 
with possession and for periods under twenty years. No means of 
evading tho provisions of the Act has yet been found. It has led 
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to a considerable increase in the number of sale and mortgage 
transactions between agriculturists. 

The following accurate account of the book>keeping and 
methods of the traders and money-lenders is taken from the Shahpur 
Gazetteer:— 

• 

The better class of Hinda and Sikh bankers, aod shopkeepers, 
keep three account books (raht), (1) the daj>book (tuhr, parchtin or 
bandi), in which all transactions are recorded day by d&j ‘ as they 
occur; (2) the cash-book {rokir), in which only ca»h transactions are 
entered as they occur; and (3) the ledger (kAdta vahtor simply rahi), 
in which each client's acconnt [Ukha) is written up from the uaj-book 
at the shop-keeper’s leisure. The great majority of abop-keepers, how¬ 
ever, kt'ep up only the ledger, making entries in »t from memory or from 
rough notes which are destroyed, so that there is no means of checking the 
entries. The ledger (vahij is kept in the form of loose leaves fastened 
together lengthwise in such a way that a leaf can easily be extracted with¬ 
out detection. Each page (panna) has its number {angg), and it is 
usual, on opening a new lo lger, to got a Brahman to imprint on the 
seventh page a coloured picture of Ganesh and hia rat, adding the 
invocation '* Om b'vufi Ganeshdyanama" with the date and a bless¬ 
ing. The account of each client shows on the left side the debits 
or out-goings, and on the right side the credits fdgit). Generally, 
once a year the balance (baki) is strnck, interest (ve<if) charged, and the 
net balance carried forward to a new account. As the peasant who has 
his dealings with the shopkeeper (kirdr) is often utterly ignorant of 
accounts and very careless, bo is often taken advantage of by the 
shopkeeper who will, as cccasion offers, 

(1) dole out old grain of sorts for food purposes in tbe cold 

season, and take repayment at harvest time, a few months 
later, in wheat or its money equivalent, plus from 25 to 50 
per cent, interest; 

(2) exact full repayment on the threshing-floor, leaving the customer 

insnflicicnt giain wherefrom to pay his land revenue and 
feed himself till next harvest ; 

(3) a month or so later pay his debtor’s land revenue, and, taking 

advantage of his necessity, charge him at least the highest 
average rate for money lent; 

(4) take one anna, per rupee as discount (kail cr gadd chhera) 

when making a loan, but charge interest on the discount; 

(5) cut six months' interest out of a loan, and record the gross 

sum as a loan free of interest for six months ; 

(0) cause the debtor to go before the Snb-Regi-trar and state that 
he had received the whole loan in cash, whereas, in fact, 
the amount was chiefly made up of simple and compound 
interest ; 

(7) misrepresent debts in the ledger by entering inferior grains 

as if wheat ; 

(8) allow no interest on rerayments in land and either no or 

short interest on credits in cash, sind cause the cnatomer 
to believe, when he is making a payment to account, that a 
concession of grace has been made when a small remission 
is credited to him out of the interest due {chhot ormor); 
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(9) geoemlly keep Bcconntsin aloow, nninfolligible, way which make 
the separation of interest from principal impossible ; 

(10) keep only a ledger, pins sometimes a sort of day-book, in loose 
sheets or book form, and write np the former at any time j 

(11) strike the ^balance in a casnal way, naming as present one 
or two witnesses, either brother lenders or men of the class 
known as “ four anna witnesses”; 

(12) charge a fall year’s interest on grain or money, lent a few 
months or even weeks before the striking of balance. 

The usual rate of interest charged between bankers of good credit 
on bills of exchange {hundi), is one pice per day on Ks. 100=74 
annss per cent, per mensem, nearly 6 per cent, per annum. On ordinary 
loans to shopkeepers of good credit the usual rate is one per cent, 
per menBem=l2 per cent, per annum. But a peasant rarely gets a 
loan at less than one pioe per rupee per mensem, or Rs. 181 per 
cent, per annnm; and often the rate charged is 24 or 36 per annum ; and 
with the aid of the methods of calculation detailed above, the money¬ 
lender often so manages hm accounts that a good solvent customer’s 
money debt is doubled inside three years, and his grain debt in.ido 
two years ; and if the lender be exceptionally dishonest, and the debtor 
exceptionally helple.»8 and stupid, the debt doubles itself in an even 
shorter period. 
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The amounta given under the Agriculfcuiista Loans Act 

during the recent years of scarcity 
1898.99 ... ... 600 wore as shown in the margin. These 

!!! !!.* loans were mostly in potty grants 

and ostensibly for purchase of bul¬ 
locks or seed. In nearly all cases they were misapplied, and 
recovery has been found to be very difficult. 


Tlie amounts given as Land Improvement loans during the last 

three years were as shown in the 

.fo'-the 

1901.08 !!.’ ii! s'yoo construction of w'cUs, mostly in the 

rr^ . Ipwlying land on the banks of knssis. 

There is no difficulty in recovering these loans, which do good and 
are popular. ® 


Agrieultorsl 

B 4 Dkl. 

LlTS.«tock, 


There are no agricultural banks in the district. 

The foUowing account of the live-stock of the district is an 
abstract of a lengthy report for the year 1898-99. by Veterinary 
Captam Gunn C V. D In one or two minor points correcS 
have bwn nmde, but only, of coarse, in matters involving local and 
not techmcal knowledge of the subject: _ 

The climate of the district is very suitable for cattle In n. i 
valley it u especiany suitable for buff^, while all ’the t 
(and it may bo added, in most other nartal sheen 
Iatt„ be4 probably one of 5^/brtSS b" E 
noted for its good horses, but it no longer quite deS^es iu 
m Uu8 respect, the famous Dhanni brS having certainly deSS 
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while except in the Chalcwdl and Tallagang Tahails, there are hardly anv 
respectable horses- 

In the hills and south of them the cattle are small, and have no 
special characteristics, but north of the hills in ChakwAl and Tallagang 
they are much larger, the aterago height of the better class of bullocks 
in this part 51 inches behind the hnnip^ with splendid chost nieasurG* 

rnents (a sure sign of power), as much as 77 incht-s on the average. 
Tho corresponding me^urements of four-year old siege tram bullocks at 
Uissdr are 47 and 58 inches. Tho breed is quite a distinctive one and 
found further south, nor even in the adjoining parts of the R4wal- 
pmdi districts, where the cattle are of a very poor class. 

The excellence of this breed seems to be tho result more of good 
luck than management, for, as in the rest of the district, so hero, breeding 
18 not carried on according to recognised principles, but haphazard, the 
young males running with the herd untU they are about 3 or Si years 
old, when they are emasculated. Tho people recogtiise that this is not a 
satisfactory arraugemont, but are unwilling individually to do anything 
matters. It is suggested that young males should not be 
allowed to run loose unless approved and branded, while the produce 
m suitable Hissir bulls might be turned loose with tho herds. The few 
HissAr bulls^ hitherto tried in tho district do not seem to have been a 
success, their progeny being tall, leggy, shallow-chested animals, requir¬ 
ing more feed than tho local stock, and possessing less stamina. There aro 
at present three Ilissdr bulls and two indigenous bulls on stand. 

_Tho zamindilrs look after their cattle very well, and their good 
quality may bo due to tho care with which they havo been tended in 
successive generation*. In favourable seasons tho grazing is sufficient and 
of good quality, especially in tho hills: working cattle are home-fed 
more or less throughout the year, but at certain times all have to be 
kept ofiF tho fields, and for months at a time are practically all stall-fed, 
and only leave the home enclosure when driven to wafer. The ordinaiy 
feed in the spring is green tar»on and Idrdmira, mixed with dry chopped 
hdjra or fouar stalks ; hhuaa is mostly used in May to July, mixed with 
green eAarri if the season permits : after that tho feed is bdjra and rharri, 
green up to tho end of ^ptembor, and dry afterwards ire to Febniaryl 
with wheat and pulse straw, as available. Favourite bufUues and cows 
are given oil-cake* and various grains, animals doing hard work on the 
wells, 4c., also get a grain ration if possible. 

Cows aro treated with little consideration, being often made to drag 
the plough : they come into season at alout 24 years, and breed at 84 ; 
they are poor milkers, giving only about one to two seers a day. 

Tho characteristics of tho breed are moderate size, flat foreheads, 
short horns, square bodies and faiily level backs, deep chests, and very 
long tails, with a big tuft of hair at the end of them. 

When times are good there is a considerable trade in exportmg surplus 
stock to Amritsar and other places : little stock is brought in from other 
districts. It is not the custom to sell cows ; a fact which perhaps accounts 
for tho fact that the breed has kept distinctive. 

Tho grass in tho moist Jhelnm riverain is often the vehicle for disease 
germs, and the cattle in tlioso parts are small and nondescript, probably 
relat^ to tho very poor breeds or surrounding districts. The damage done 
to hides by meru or gad-fly is great: it deposits eggs in the skins of 
bullocks, buffaloes, and goats during the naius, the maggot working out 
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CHAP.n,A. in the autumn and leaving a hole : about 30% of the shins are said to bo 

Agriculture o*' o'" a decoction of hihekur (Adhattida vomica) leaves 

would prevent this. The belief of the people that the magg[ot enters when 

Ure-ttock. the wet skin is struck by a joudr or bdjra stalk is erroneoas. 

The rcTOrt states that the mnehu now have to pay for the hides of 
dead anim^ ; but in fact they nearly always get them free, giving t^p 
owner a pair of shoes, if anythi^: if sold, buffalo hides realise from Ks. 6 
to 8; those of bullocks, Rs. 3 to 6goat-skins about Re. 1*4; sheep skins 
4 to 8 annas. 

The grasses of the district are described at pages 17 to 19 of the 
report; medicinal plants at pages 19 to 22; diseases and remedies at pa;res 
S5to40. 

Cnn»ta. Camels are common in some parts of the district, especial¬ 

ly in the Thai and some parts of Chakwal and Tallugang : they 
are all pack animals, highly bred riding camels being quite 
unknown. Their numbers tend to decrease a.s the work for 
them decreases with the opening of now railways ; for camel- 
owners the best times are those when trans-frontier expeditions 
are in progress ; the Grovemment pays high rates for its transport, 
and compensates for losses. 

Horn*. The horses of this district — especially those of the Dhan— 

have long been held in good estimation. Abul Pazl remarks 
in the Ain Akbari that these “ hori>e.‘» resemble Inikis and are very 
fine ” (Gladwin’s Translntion, II 109). In former days the greater 
part of the Sikh cavaliy was horsed from the Dhanni plains 
north of the Salt Range, and even now large numbers of remounts 
are drawn thence by the British Army ; but the fall of the rich 
Sikh chiefs has removed the incentive for breeding large and 
powerful horses such as the native gentleman delights in. Al¬ 
though the Dhan is best known for its horse-breeding, yet very 
good animals are to be found all over the north of the district. 
Some of them are fast, and nearly all are remarkably enduring 
and able to go over the stoniest ground without shoes. It is pro¬ 
bably the case, as stated in Captain Gunn’s report, that the 
Dhanni and Tnllagang breeds are deteriorating. Owing to the 
spread of cultivation and other causes the animals are allowed 
much less liberty than formerly ; and the method of tethering 
them up is often very bad. But the main reason of any decay 
in quality is no donbt that some of the best brood mares are 
annually sold out of the district, and there is some reason 
to donbt whether the Government Btallions have been of the 
kind most suited to the dintrict. Mole-breeding, too, has made 
great progress at the expense of horse-breeding, as the 
profits are quicker and more certain. Horses are generally fed 
on gram or barley, but moth, bdjra and tdramira are also in use. 
In file spring they are often stuffed with green wheat and gur 
till they be^me loaded and unwieldy with fat. The usual feed 
for a brood mare is four seers of grain a day besides grass; but 
the quantity depends a good deal on the means of the owner. 
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The control of horse-breeding operations now rests with tbo 
Am^ Remount Department; for these purposes the district is in 
the mwalpindi Circle. 

There are stallion and donkey stands at Jhelum, Find Dildan 
Kh^u, Chakwiil and Tallagang, and donkey stands at Domelf and 
Pihra Fattial. 

Most of the good brood mares have been drawn off to tho 
Jhelum Canal Colony, o^ving to the conditions attached to a largo 
class of the grants of land there. 

There are few mares of tho pure Dhannf breed left. Tho 
famiuo yeai's, which ended with 1901, are responsible for a great 
diminution in tho number of brood mares in general. 

The principal horse-bi’eeders of the district are the Dj'irapur 
Malliks, the Ahmadubud Khokhars, the Awlin headmen of Lawa, 
Ahmad Khan of Knlas in Chak^val, and the zamindars of Dab, 
Sutwal and other small villages of the same tahsil. 

Mule-breeding has become constantly more }K)pular, and is 
apparently very profitable; apart from mule-breeding there is a 
considerable trade in mules bred elsewhere. It is stated by meu 
whoso business it has been to attend all important fairs for many 
years, that the mule trade of the Western Punjab is almost mono¬ 
polised by the Khatrfs of Dhudhidl, a large villagpo in tho north of 
Chakwiil. It is also a good deal practised in Domeli. 

Donkeys are fairly common, esiHJcially where water has to bo 
fetched from a distance, but are of very small size. Pack work is 
mostly done by tho zamindars with iheir ordinary bullocks. 

Sheep are by two breeds—tho ordinary, and tho dumba or fat¬ 
tailed species. The latter is reckoned the best, but neither is of 
very good quality. Sheep are shorn twice in the year, in or about 
October and March. The yield of avooI on the average is probably 
not much moi-e than one set per sheep per annum. The milk of tho 
ewes is drunk, and mutton is sometimes eaten. 

Duvibaa are not very common, but a few villages make a re¬ 
gular business of buying them in poor condition and fattening them 
up for sale, and seem to make it very profitable. 

Goats are of good quality. Their hair is cut only obce u 
year in Baisakh. The yield is about half a ser, and is used for ropes 
and sacks, i he milk is good and is largely consumed. She-goats 
and ewes give, on an average, one kid or lamb in tho year, and 
continue producing for five or six years. 

Live-stock in 1899 was already less than at last settlement, 
and tho loss in ihe fodder famine of 1899-1900 amounted to 42 [ 
per cent, of the bulla and bullocks, tho decrease under other heads 
being, on the whole, about the same. A few years earlier the 
district was probably somewhat over-stocked; in spite of some 
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recorerv since the foddei* famine, the contrary was in 1901 undoubt¬ 
edly the case, a fact that must have its influence on the ngriculture 
of the tract for some time to come ; the number of plough cattle 
per effective plough in 1901 -was 1'3 against 1*8 at settlement, 
though the number of ploughs had itself fallen by 20 per cent. 
Something can be done by using cows end donkeys instead of 
bullocks (and they are always used to some extent), but it is ebnous 
that cultivation could not under tlicse conditions be as thorough 
as it used to be 

The estimated profits from hiiu of camels, sale of surplus stock, 
ghi, milk, wool, &c., were before the recent scarcity as follows:— 

R«. 

Jhelam ... ... ••• 1,05,000 


Find UAdan KhAn 
ChnkwAl ... 
Tallagang... 


I'utal 


80,000 ■ 
1,76.000 
92,000 

4,03,000 


These estimates, though highly si)eculative, w'ere probably 
very moderate ; in bettor times the tine cattle bred in Chakwal and 
Tallngang are sold in some numbers; elsewhere profits are made 
in other ways, as in the hills, where pack-bullocks employed on 
the Gilgit Road, &c., are numerous,—or were, for apart from the 
drought, the business seems to be declining.* But in the years 
following 1901 live-stock was so scarce that the profit, if any, must 
have been very small. 

Cattle disease is at times very prevalent, and occasionally very 
destructive. The commonest complaints are rinderpest ('wiiA), 
foot §nd mouth disease {viu-kkur), and malignant throat {gnlghdtu). 
These diseases are usually introduced by cattle travelling north 
along the Grand Trunk Rond from the fairs at Amritsar and else¬ 
where. Camels are subject to various diseases, of which anthi'a^ is 
one. ^The epidemic disease of which sheep and goats sometimes 
die off in mrge numbers (pharakki) seems to bo also a form of 
anthrax. The treatment of di’^e.ised animals is primitive, sometimes 
barbarous, and if loft to themselves the people are careless alwut the 
segregation of those infected. 

It is not very easy to state what is the averege price of the 
different animals: the following is an attempt in that direction:— 
Male buffaloes, from Bs. 20 to Its. 45, averigo about Ks. 3U 


Female do. 

Bullocks 

Cows 

Young stock 
Sheep 

Do., dumbat 
Goats 


30 to 
15 to 
12 to 

2 to 

3 to 
2 to 


u 


90 
50 
, 40 

7* 

12 

9 


45 

26 

18 

10 

21 

3i 

2 * 


t pollock tnaipon ii not now used ca tb* Oi-(H Bond, 
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For horjies and moles no average price can well be stat-pd; 
camels are worth about Rs. 50 or R-». 60, and donkeys about Rs. 8 
t> Rs. 10. 


Some details of horse-shows held in the district in recent 
years are given below, they csinnot 1)6 s.^id to have been very 
successful:— 



-a ~ ■■■■.■ mm --— 
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lOth nnd 17ih Unrcb 1803 . 

500 

260 

125 

17 

992 

Bt. 

Bi. 

451 

S3rd and S4ch October 1805. 

261 

68 

117 

29 

472 

• 490 

254 

l»iito 18P6. 

214 

30 

no 

22 

376 

45S 

151 

IStb and IGth October 1897. 

Ut 

24 

no 

10 

824 

405 

123 

Slth and SSib Frbmtr/ 1898 

121 

31 

134 


301 

46C 

160 


No large cattle fair is held in the disti ict, and unt 1 1902 
there had bwn no show for some time. 


The Choa Saidan Shj'ib cattle fair was established in that year 
and'8 held at the Baisjikhi fair at Choa and Kat^s in the middle 
of April; it is managed by tl)e District Board, which gives from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 in prizes, this amount being supplemented in 
1902 and 1903 by a grant from Provincial revenues of Rs. 600 
and two silver medals. 

The object in ■\’iow is the encouragement of the breeding to 
typo of high class cattle, both for draught purposes and milking. 
The judging committee consist of the Deputy Commissioner, a 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department, and some 
native members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
show is well attend^ and is growing in popularity. 

The 1903 fair was attended by 170 bulls, 316 bullocks, 104 
cows and 81 mules, or 671 head in all; 191 changed hands (156 
being bullocks), for Rs. 12,658; Hs. 1,901 was realised in foes, and 
Rs. 610 was distributed in prizes. The fine bulls brought to this 
fair are a striking feature of it. 

Canal-irrigation in the district is now confined, to the Pind 
Diidan Khan Plain, where there are two small inundation canals: 
one, taking off at Ahmadabdd, is privately owned, and very badly 
managed, owing chiefly to the quarrels of the proprietors; it is a 
good year when as much as 200 acres is irrigaW. It may ever- 
tually be found advisable to acquire the canal for Government, t 
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until then it has practically no value. The canal that takes off 
about 12 miles above Find Dadan Khiin was originally made by the 
Municipal Committee of that town, in whose management it con¬ 
tinued until the late settlement, when its transfer to Government 
was proposed and sanctioned ; before the transfer the area irrigat¬ 
ed was insignificant, usually about 120 acres, and it was run at 
an average loss of Rs. 600 per annum; in 1900-01 the irrigated 
area was about 3,900 acres, and there was then every prospect of 
further extension. These hopes, however, have not been i-ealized, 
the area irrigated in 1902-08 being only 1,203 acres (890 net). 
The canal is expected to play an important part in the reclamation 
of the sour kalla r land, which disfigures so large a part of the Find 
Dtidan Khan Plain, but it cannot be said that at present any sys¬ 
tematic attempt has been made in this direction, though a little 
\a1lar has been irrigated and has produced moderate crops. 

This canal, however, is likely to be absorbed in a much more 
important project, that of an inundation canal taking off from the 
river at the extreme east of the Find Dadan Kluin Plain, above 
Jalalpur, which has been under consideration for some years and 
has been sanctioned; this will command about 50,000 acres, of which 
about half will Ix) irrigated annually ; the total cost is estimated at 
Rs. 5,25,000, on which a small return is expected. As at present 
proposed the canal will not reach the western part of the ])lain, 
where the cropping is most precarious, and the need of irrigation 
is by far the giaatest; but it may be hoped that an extension in 
that direction may at some future time be possible, though the 
cross-drainages from the hills certainly offer some diflSculty • 

Enquiries were also made regarding a canal to irrigate the 
plain north of Jhelum; but the need is not so great there, and it 
will probably be long before this project is carried out. 

The Upper Jhelum Canal project which is now (1904) under 
consideration will not directly affect this district; it would take off 
from the river about 20 miles above Jhelum, bnt on the other 
side, and is designed to supplement the Chenab supply, and to 
irrigate parts of the Gujrat Bur. 

% 

In a few places small ai'eas of h nd are irrigated from peren¬ 
nial springs, such land being almost always highly cultivated and 
manured, and heavily cropped : the principal areas so irrigated 
are at Choa Saidan Shah, Kallar KahiSr, Chilmbi, Salof, Dheri 
Jdba, Lohri Panj Girain, all in the Salt Range upland : and at 
Biighiinwala; Rawiil, Kot Umr, and Jutana at the foot of the range. 
There is a little land of the kind outside the Salt Range, as for 
instance at Tamman in Tallagang ; but its area is very trifling. 

• Thii WM wrilt«n in ISOl j line* the e*tim*<e w«« rnirtioard the project hil nikde 
no piwre-e j the Dnper Jhelom Canel project w«e pot forward end it beewma • qUeition 
whether there woaH be enoogh water for the Jalilpar Canal aleo, Thia gneation U etiU luider 
coaaideratioo (1904), 
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The crops grown on this abi land, as it is termed, only differ 
from those on well-lands in being generally of better quality ; but 
in the Salt Range they include a large proportion of fru’t gardens, 
the unpicturesque rose-fields of Choa, and the famous sugarcane 
of Saloi. There is no land so profitable. 

Kent8 in kind are fixed by custom and are uniform over large 
areas. No one has ever tried to enhance them, and it is probable 
that they do not admit of much enhancement. These rents are 
nearly always the same for all classes of tenants, and always take 
the form of a fixed share of the gross produce ; but it is a share 
of that produce only after certain important deductions have been 
made. The largest are the customary dues paid from the “ common 
heap” to the hamins or agricultural village menials in return for 
the seivices rendered by them in connection with the cultivation. 
Details are given further on in another Section. 

Another deduction must be made in the case of chdhi land, to 
cover the expenses in respect to the upkeep of the weft and its gear. 

The resulting deductions in pefeentages on the gross produce 
are shown l)elow : — 
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It should be noted that other deductions are in practice made 
from the common heap ; but ns the^o are not made in return for 
agricultural service, they are no part of the expenses of cultivation. 


Further deductions have, however, to bo made, in arriving 
at the landlord’s shqre or net rent (for assessment purposes), on 
account of the crops used as fodder, and therefore disposed cf to 
meet one of the principal expenses of cultivation ; this may be done 
by omitting altogether from the calculation those crops which are 
used for fodder alone ; and by omitting a share of other crops 
which are partly so used; tnus all crops recorded as “ fodder," 
half to a quarter of the pnedr-ehari, and different proportions 
of a few other crops are excluded; on the other hand a non-cultivat¬ 
ing owner generally takes a share of the straw, but this has a 
stable value only in the neighbhourhood of the towns and a few 
of the largest vilh^es. 
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CHAP. 11^. TLe deductions detailed above liavitig been made from the 

Agri^tura of the gross produce (less fodder^, tho balmce represents the 

* divisible prcduce: in the Tallr pnng Tuhsil the hiiidlord’s share of this 

»h«M°ofdiw* visually one-th'rd ; in all other circles ho simost invariably takes 
■ibiepr^uce. half, and that is the average rent assumed for assessment purposes. 

This proportion of the value of the divisible produce represents 
then the estimated net profits of the landlord, the “ net assets ” 
• of assessment phraseology. 

Cuh rent*. Tenants-at-will almost invariably pay rent in kind, as above : 

though 2^ j>er cent, of the cultivation is nominally held by cash- 
paying tenauts-at-will, these are seldom, if ever, true rents ; for 
all practical purposes it may l)e stiid tliat there are no competi¬ 
tive cash rents t and at pres'ent there is no tendency to introduce 
them instead of rents in kind. 
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Statistics as regards Wiiges of Inlxiur taken from the Punjab 
Administration reports aie given in the statistical part of the 
Gmeiteer ; ncaoiding to these returns tlie aveinge wages for skilled 
labour rose from 5 nimns a day in 1870-71 to 8 annas in 1880-81 
and 10 annas in 1890-91, but fell again in 1900 01 to 8 annas. 

SimilasJy, th** average daily wage for unskilled labour wa* 
annas 2 6 ; annas 3-3, ann is 2-9, and 3 annas, respectively, in 
the years above mentioned. 

These figures cannot be considered very trustworthy; all 
that can be safely said on this subject is that wages, both for 
skilled and unskilled labour, have long shown and still show a 
tendency to rise, in accordance with the general rise in prices, 
but not in the same proportion. ITie process, however, is very 
gradual, and is not influenced by temporary fluctuations from 
year to year in the price of food grains. 

As will be noticed in another section, un.skilled labour com¬ 
mands a high price in the local mines of the Salt Range, fully 
double the wages obtainable for ordinary labour being earned 
there ; but the work is arduous and unpleasant, and the mines 
have practically no effect on the ordinary labour-market. 

The principal classes of village menials and the duties they 
perform have been described eli*ewhere. The customary dues 
which they receive for their services are rather compl’cated and 
vary a good deal from p’ace to place ; the following extract from 
the rhakwiil-Tallagang Asse.'Jsment Ropo’t shows fully what these 
dues are in those two tahs’ls, and will serve as a specimen for 
the whole di-trict. Further infonnation is available in the other 
Assessment Reports, while the percentage of the-'e deductions on the 
gro*3 produce has been stated above « n page 173. 

In all circlen ttip loh>ir (b aoksmiih) ai d fa>kh/in (carpeniorl are oa 
b'irant Unda tbe most important of tbi* agricnltnral kamtnt. In tbe Ltjodi 
Patti ibey are paid 8>i many eh"h<i$ per plough, and Brttingnaide tbe minor 
variaiiona which are almost as numerous as the villiges, there are two pro- 
vailiog rates according as the ehohd is khdm (1 j sers) or pakkd (3 stirs); in 
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• cither case the iiuiuber of choh<it per plough given to the knmi-i is the 
same—6 m the Kharif and 8 in the Rabi—equal to 26 J sirs in the one case 
and 42 slirs in the other; the miscellaneous dues taken in addition (and con¬ 
sisting of certain handfuls or baskets of lajr t ears and a few sheaves of 
wheat) amount to 1IJ sirs per 4a'«i'n where the cAoA/i is and to only 

5 s<$rs where it is ; the total taking of the kamin are thus 88 s^rs 

per plough in the former case and 47 in the latter; and the total dues 
of hhdr and tarkhiin toother amount, therefore, to 76 or 94 sera, to which 
must be added one rhoha {taken by thu larkhda alone) as buira at seed time, 
making altogether 78 sers per plough {khiim) and 97 sen *pakka\. ITio 
mean of tht^ two prevailing rates, or about 87 sers, may be taken as the 
average payments to the I'lhdr and tarkhan, and this is about 4} per coni, 
of the gross produce per plough assumed in the preceding paragraph for 
this circle. 

In all save 21 of the villages of the Dhanui Circle the lohdf and tark'tan 
take each 2 chohds pakk i, or 6 sers per k^irirdr of 40 > sers, their joint 
receipts being thus 12 sifrs in 400, or 3 jxtr cent. In addiiion they got 
misceHanoous perquisites equivalent to about 89 stfrs per plough, equal to 
close on 2 per cent, of the gross produce per plough assum^ in paragraph 
35. Thus the total deductions Wr these two ^‘umfns is 5 per cent, of the 
gross produce. 

In Tallagang there are very few lohdta, the tarkhdn being blacksmith 
as well as carpenter, but as in that case he takes double foes, the result is 
not affcc'ed : the almost universal rate is for each Auwi'n ij sers per local 
maund of 60 sers, or 24 per cent, of the gross produce; and in addition there 
are certain miscellaneou- jjayment'* per pbngli (one or two strs of cotton, 
a basket of bdjra ears, and a few sheaves of wheat, and so on) amounting, on 
the whole, for lukdr and tarkhdn together (4 sers iuira iuoluded) to about 
39 sers per plough, or a liitlc more tlinu 14 iwr cent, of the gross produce. 
The total, thercforo, for these two kamlnt is in this tuhsil 64 per cent. 

Mtualltn are not kept as regular kamin$ in TaHagang, and in Chakwal 
are found only in 26 villages of Londi Fatii and 0 of the Dhanui. I'lio pay¬ 
ments made to thorn amount in Lundi I’utti to about 60 sens per plough, or 
rather more than 3 per cent., and the percentage is about the same in the nine 
Dhanui villages also. Even where no are kept it is fair to allow 

something on account of the work which they would do if employed, for the 
saving to thu zamimUr is largely discounted by the extra labour thrown on 
him at a very busy time of the year, and also by his having to pay in caosh 
for varioms articles which it would be the duty to provide free of 

cost. I allow, therefore, 2 jier cent, in the Ldndi Patti and 1 per cent, else¬ 
where for the miualir« dues. 

Cn the well lands the lohdr very rarely receives any jiayment, as ho is 
not couceined in the upkeep of the well and its appurteimnces; but his place 
is taken by the kunUuir or potter, who piovides the pots for the well wheel, 
and whose dues are almost always the same as those of ihe tarkhdn. 

In Cbakwiil the rate per katrin is on ehdht land almost invariably one 
kidri (or irrigation ploi)*pcr kandl of 20 marldt; taking the kidri to be half 
a maria, tins would give each kamin per cent, of the gross produce, but 
I believe tlie average kidri is really somewhat larger, and I, tliercforo, assnme 
3 per cent, instead. 

In Tallugaiig the (arJWitin and Arumhur each take 14 s^r iK>r maund of 
60 s^rs, or 24 per cent, groifs produce, as on the bdrdni l^d, and in addition 
certain miscellaneous dues per veil, for which an allowauco of I per cent, 
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CH A P. IXyA. b© iD&dc) tliGflo tiru fctfra ours c<|qii 1 to nboiit 6 sdrs ^raiU| *1 cotton, 

of tobacco and garden stuff, and wheat Wjual to about 6 sons! 
The total dues per kamm on chdhi land in 'I'allagang will thus be 3t per cent 
P»yin*ot« gross produce. ^ 

to kamfn* oo . it... 

W«n Usd*. As tlie lohar is sometimes paid on the ehahi land, it will be fair to make 

wme allowance on this account: J per cent, gross produce in all circles will 
be ample. 

• There are sevet^ other kamius, such as the shoemaker, barber, washer¬ 

man and othere, all of whom hare to get their hving from the produce of the 
Imid, and are almost as much a necessity to tho zamlndArs as. those for whom 
^ductio^ have been allowed; and where the owners are weak, the customary 
^es of the Imam and Panidra of the village mosque are sometimes paid 
nom the gro^ produce, but this is not at ail common, and in any case a 
deduction on tins account could not fairly bo allowed. 

There are indications—scarcely more tlian indications at 
present—of a tendency to substitute for tho traditional payment in 
kind to menials cash wages for work done. This is a change which 
will probably come about in future generations, but no general aban¬ 
donment of the present system ne^ be looked for in our times. 

Prices, Information as to retail prices at headquarters for the last 43 

years are given in the slalistical volume, from which the following 
figures are extracted ; the prices are stated in seers per rupee;_ 



(Til* pricM giren an thoie for th« Brat fortnight of Janoaiy in oacb year). 


Wheat and bdjra aio the staple food-grains on w'hich tho 
]) 00 plo commonly subsist. 

The causes of the variations shown above ard those which 
might naturally bo expected ; they depend on the character of tho 
hartosts. (Uho export trade to huropc also has an important 
influence on the general trend of prices, but that trade is itself 
dependent on the nature of the harv^ests). Thus, in the good 
years, 1894, 1895, 1899, we find unusually low prices ; and in tho 
years of scarcity 1896 1897, 1898, 1900, and 1901, tho rak-s 
were very high. ITiough the fact is not brought out by tho figures 
given above, it seems to be undoubtedly the case that after each 
ponod of scarcity and high prices, when prices faU again they do 
not fall quite to tho normal of precediug yearsi but remain 
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somewhat higher than licforo ; apart from tliis the great improve¬ 
ment in communications duo to tho opening of railways and growth 
of a Large export trade, have combined to cause a steady rise 
in the prices of food-grains which at t ho recent settlement of the 
district was estimated to amount to fully 30 i>er cent, in the twenty 
years ending with 1893. It has l)eon said that tho rise has l)een 
steady, and this is tho ca.so if the avei*agos for long series of years 
are considered, though of course the fluctuations from year to year 
are often very great. 

To those intoreste 1 in tho agricultural classes, what may Ijo 
called “ harvest prices ” ai-o of more importance than tlio retail 
rates of tho Jhelum market. “ Harvest jiriccs ” aro those which 
the zamfndiir actually receives for his produce, and aro usually 6xed 
on one date to govern the transactions of the whole han'ost ; 
they of course differ much from tho Gazelle prices recorded at 
Jhelum, being about 20 per cent, lower in Jlndiim and Find 
Dadan Khan and 33 i)er cent, lower in the more remote Tahsils. 

Tho harvest prices from 1833 to 1873 are set forth in Colonel 
Waco’s Assessment Report; in the recent settlement an examina¬ 
tion was made of tho traders’ books in thirty-eight of the towns 
and principal villages of the district, in order to bring tho statis¬ 
tics up to date, and the result is given in the j)reliminary report 
submitted in June 1890. 

Tho prices assumed for the purposes of the asscs-tment estimates 
were basetl chiefly on the Iwrvest prices of the ten years, 1880 
to 1893, excluding years of scarcity ; but some alloAvunco was 
made for tho very low prices of 1894, which in similar conditions 
may at any time bo repeated. It was not considoretl right to go 
back further than 1886, when tho I’ailways influencing prices in 
tho district were first completed. 

The more important of tho commutation prices sanctioned by 
the Financial Commissioner are as follows :— 

Crop Jhelum and Find D<idan Khan. Chakxtal and Tallagang. 

Wheat ... 25 ... 28 sere per rupee. 

Bajra ... 32 ... 35 „ 

Tho rates aro taken to represent tho lowest prices that are 
likely to prevail for any considerable period during the currency 
of the new settlement and aro no doubt very moderate, but tho 
uncertainty of the subject is so great that a veiy cautious estimate 
was necessary. 

Difficulty of communication is no doubt one cause of the 
little trade of the district. Another may perhaps be found in the 
^reat difference of tho weights and measures in use in different 
ildk^. These differences aro shown in tho description contained 
below, but it is only approximately correct, for aljsolute correct¬ 
ness is impossible when differences between measures of capacity 
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have to be expressed in terms of weight, as there is no invariable 
relation between the cnbical contents and the weight of those things 
which are principally measured: nevertheless the description is 
snfBciently near the truth for all practical purposes. 


Measures of capacity current in Jhelum district. 
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Measures of capacity current in Jhelam Distriet~~conc\d. 
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Grain in tbe villages is always tiafiScked in by measure 
and not by weight. Tlio mcasui-es are sometimes round and 
sometimes four-sided, and oro generally made of either tdhH or ber 
wood. There is no authoritative standard of size or shape ; but 
the iarjchdns of each iidka copy the models already existing 
there as well as they can. There are consequently nearly always 
slight variations. The measures are always us^ hoajjed. iTie table 
on pages 124 and 125 gives the approximate weight of each in 
rupee8=(/oia«). 'I bis is in accordance with village speech. The 
weight of course differs with the grain The table shows the result 
for wheat, which is always chosen as the standard by the villages 
themselves. It will be obscivod that the measures goner^y 
grow larger as we go west. As a rxde it w'ill be found, where 
cultivation is rough, land plentiful, and population only fairly 
thick, that largo measures of grain aro always used in preference 
to small ones. 

An attempt was made some years ago to introduce uniform 
measures, but it bad not much effect, probably because tho ofiiocr 
responsible for the attempt shortly afterwards left tho district. 


Other very rough measures fov Agricultural produce usrd gtneixilly 

all over the district. 

Alutli=as much com as can bo cut in one sweep of 
the ddtri. 

20 Muths (or thereabout) =1 Satii or Kdh. 

4 Satris (or thcreubout)= 1 A'a/Zdica or Chdta, w'hicb is 
ns much as a man can lift up between his outspread 
arms. In some places ho is allow'cd to stack up 
the grain on his shoulders and head, but this is not 
universal. 

Gaddi or f{hdri=a sheaf of com which is bound up together. 
, It varies much in size. 

Fofi Straw— 

1 i^ti»i/f=what can bo tied up in a bhurd, which is gene¬ 

rally a cloth alx)Ut 4 gaz by IJ. Tho gaz is now 
generally about the same as tho English yard. This 
cloth, however, is differently tied. At harvesting, w’hen 
loading tho straw bn pack animals, a Fnnd is made 
to bo ^ual to about maunds; but when a man 
carries it on his own head, it is about 27 seers. 

2 Pan(h=l Chilli, which is about three maunds, and = a 

|>ack load. 
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Measuiet of Weight. 


BsAtcata 

Uxtuaa-. 

3 air<dhM=l CkiUack=S Taint ...T 

10 Tofa(=l Adhpao . 

S Adkpioe=i Pan ... . . 

3 Paat=al Adlunr . 

2 /<dA.«r(=l 8er . Y 

3 Seri—l Dattri . 

2k S(ni=>l Dhapa . 

2 Z>Aaya«=rl Panjuri . 

8 Panjterit—l Man .. 

Orain i* hardly arer aold by weight except in the 
Urge town*. Floor, fhi, gar, and the like are, bow* 
erer, all aold by weight. The table gi**n la the 
ordinary one, and i* in general noe. In a good 
many plac-a in Jhelom Tabolt and in moot ptocee 
in Tahoil Chokwil the ter in oio ia that of Bahidar 
Shih = 76 tetaa, writh all the other meature* in pro¬ 
portion. Bat the tendency 1* to adopt the Qot> 
ernment «*r of ()0 talat orery where. 


Linear and Square Measuree- 


Ueunre*. 


Remark*. 


Linear Uteturt. 

4 Vnglu=l Chappa . 

3 O^appnt— 1 Qilh=i Oirae... 

2 OiU«=^l Bdth . 

3 ira(hr=lGaj . 

3 B(i(Ar=I Karam . 

1 KarainaH feel EoKtUb « 

8]uare tfeanre. 

0 Sgnart Earanif=l tfarfa ... 
20 Jlorlcf^l Ku«at ... 

4 JCanJli ... 

2 Ohumde . 



...J 


The oaljr real linear meainte for land 1* tho 
karam. The fira and tbe fat are nwd for car¬ 
pentry and cloth-aelling, &e. The other meMoree 
giren are merely eillage reokoniog* witbont any 
standard and snbject to all eorU of rariation. An 
nngli la the width of a Qoger. A rha|>iia is the 
width of the four Ongors laid toother. The 
other term* require no explanation. There is no 
measnrs between the l*>am and tho hoe, which is 
often stated to be 1,400 karemt. 1,200 kartmt is 
abont the length in practice. Tbs hot in this dia- 
triet is generally abont fonr-thirds of a mile. Boat 
lambardars know the Erglish word mile (iwA), and 
can estimate it* length with fair aoonraey. 




This is the ordinary Tillage roeasnte, and it has 
... also been need throoghonl the present and past 
seltlemenlSL It will be seen that the maria is 
... ’ precisely equal to a sqaare Pole English, that a 
kandl it half a Rood, a bf/ha two Roods, and a 
... ghemdo a Statnte Acre. 



Of tbo total area of tho district 298,255 acres or 12 per 
cent, is tho projiorty of tho State; out of this area 10,044 
acres is leased for cultivation, 8,258 acres on long leases (29 in 
number), and 2,386 acres from year to year; these waste land 
leases have been dealt with in a detailed report submitted during 
tho settlement, w’hilo the special cases of tho leases to tho Khowiah 
Salt miners and tho riverain estate of Mahal Amfrpur have been 
separately reported. The figiu^s hero given relate to 1 900-1901 ; 
a few additional leases have boon proposed since. They almost 
exhaust tho possibilities of the district in this direction, and, with a 
few exceptions, no further leases are likely to bo pro}X)S^. 

Of tho whole area of 298,255 acres, tho Deputy Commissioner 
directly uuinuges 44,148 acres and the rest is under tho control 
of the Forest Depaitment, 
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The average income of the five years ending 1901 is 
Rs, 21,318, of which Rs. 1G,921 is derived from grazing leases and 
permits, Rs. 2,929 from leases for cultivation and 1,408 from other 
sources. 

The rakhs of the district fall into two main divisions : the 
hill rakhs, including practically the whole of all the princijMil hill 
ranges, except of course the cultivated uplands of the tialt Range, 
and the plains rakhs, situated chiefly in the plateau of Chakwal 
and Tallagang, and consistmg for the most part of blocks of broken 
waste ground, sometimes of insigmficant size, cut off from ^^ll8go3 
which at the time of their formation were thought to have more 
waste than they retjnired. The 6rst and more important class 
consists mostly of resexved forests under the control of the Forest 
Department, Avhile the second kind are usually unclassed ivkhs ^ 
under the Deputy Commissioner, but there are large excep¬ 
tions in both cases. 

Of both kinds, some few are fairly wooded with shraljs and 
stunted trees, but timber trees are almost alvrays very rare indeed, 
while many of the rakhs produce practically nothing but grass and 
sometimes very little of that. The common trees have been no¬ 
ticed in Chapter I. 

The objects of the hill rakhs are, (1) by the preservation of the 
forest growth to protect the hillside from destructive drainage, so 
as to distribute the rainfall as gradually as possible on the plains 
below ; at the same tune it may be increasing to some extent the 
volume of that rtunfall; and (2) to preserve grass and wood for 
the supply of the neighbouring villages. The great majority of 
the plains rakhs are grass and wood preserves pure and simple ; 
most of them grass preserves only. 

Our present rakhs had predeccisors Ixjforo British rule in the 
reservations, chiefly for sport, of the Janjua Chiefs, and the hiikh 
Kiirdars, whoso example was followed in the unauthorised appro¬ 
priations of waste wnth which the Customs officials accompanied 
their assumption of control over the Salt Mines in the early years 
after annexation. The earliest re.servations on a largo scale were 
not, however, effected until the first Regular Settlement, when, 
partly as a solution of a series of bitter cpiarrols regarding tho 
ownership of the hills, but partly also for climatic rea^ne, and to 
provide a reserve of wood and fixider, a large area of hill waste was 
demarcated by the Settlement Officer and declared to be Government 
Forest ; it was also notified that Government reserved the right 
of appropriating when and wherever it might be found necessary 
all uncultivated land in excess of throe tunes the amount of cultiva¬ 
tion. It was on this principle that the Deputy Commissioner acted 
in carrying out the instructions issued in 1864 for a general demar¬ 
cation of excessive ^vaste in this district, which rented in large 
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additions to tbo old reserves, and the creation of a number of new 
ones: in the case of the more important hill raWis the reservations, 
though sound on the whole, were faulty in detiiil, while in the 
plains the work was carried out with a great want of discrimina¬ 
tion. Serious hardship resulted, and in 1875 the o\'ils of the 
system in force attracting attention, ilr. Thomson was appointed 
to deal w’ith the whole question as Forest Settlement Officer; his 
Work resulted in the restoration of 28 of the minor rakhs with an 
area of nearly 20,000 acres to the estates from which they had 
been taken, with about 20,000 acres more cut off from the rakhs 
that were retained; special rights and privileges were carefully 
enquired into and recorded ; and recommendations made in regard 
to gpuzing, fuel, access to water-sources and the like; it is largely 
Ixjcause his recommendations wore subsequently lost sight of, that 
it was found necessary to go into the matter of the management 
of the forests again at the recent settlement. 

As a result of the recent enquiry the following orders wore 
passed by the local Government:— 

Mnnagement.—Ivi regard to the Unclussed Forests in the 
plains, it has been decided that they will l)e managed by the 
Deputy Commissioner uuder the rnlt»8 under the Punjab IjOws Act, 
and not by the Forest Department; as the interests involved in the 
management of these rnkhs are purely local, and they do not lend 
themselves to affoi-estation. 

Crazing. —1 he following principles are to be observed, as far 
as possible, in the management of the grazing in the hill rakhs ; 
those rakhs being set apart which can be wholly and strictly closed, 
two-thirds of the others should bo open for nine months of the year 
and one-third should bo closed to grazing throughout the year, bub 
open to grass-cutting when necessary; camels and goats being 
excluded frem half the open area; the grazing value of the rakhs 
to be assessed for five years, and the grazing to bo leased to the 
•'ullages of the neighbourhood, other villages being allowed to graze 
only o» permit or payment of fees. The grazing assessment of a 
village may be distributed over the ^llage as a whole, or the 
lease may bo held on l)ehalf of the estate by one or a few of the 
villages if that is preferred; in ca»o of a broakdowm of the system 
here sketched (and it is doubtful how far it is practical), if itljecomes 
necessary to lease to individuals instead of to villages, the lessee 
should bo carefully selected and should never be a mere speculator; 
and on no account should the old system of auction sales bo 
reverted to. 

The unclassed plains rakhs will bo offered on five-years’ grazing 
leases to the neighbouring villages: in case of breakdown, the 
remarks as the selection of lessees above will bo applicable, but 
in these cases there should bo bo difficulty. 


CHAP. II A. 
Agricoltars 
ObjMta Bad 
of th« forMtB. 
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CHAP. II.A. 'The authorised scale of grazing fees is ns follows ; — 


Agriculture. 

ObjecUtnd 
nana^mcot 
of the foTMU. 


n«tail. 

Maiimnm rats 
rhargeable bj leiseot 
of graitog ooBtracta. 

For permits iaaoed 
departmsntslly 
when closed areas 
are tnmporariljr 
opeoed. 

Cotnoli . 

Per annam, 

16 anou. 

Per moDaem. 

. 

« » 

4 aonaa. 

Horui and mnUM, cowl and bnllocka . 

* - 

n .. 

Ploogb oaitle . 

1 anna. 

1 anna. 

Dookejri . 

2 annat. 

S annaa. 

Qoati . 

1 anoa. 

sss 

Sbeep ... 

i •• 

IG annaa. 

OraM-oatter per liokle . 

8 annaa. 


Kon.— Toodk etork ohenred half nice; cattle belonging to outiidera from a dUtanco 
with no cUim oc the rath pajr doable ratce. 


Fmi. Firewood from the hill rakhs is to be obtained on permits, 

to be issued at or near the spot, at the following rates : — 

Camel-load, G annas ; bullock or m\ilo-load, 4 annas ; donkey 
load, 2 annas; head-load, annas for thick wood and 1 anna for 
bnishwood. ^ . 

These rates are equivalent .to’about 1 anna per maund, plus 
of course the lalwur and cost ^ collection and carriage. 

Sale of wood thus pr<^urod is prohibited; and no cutting 
instnimcnt is allowed ^vithi^^a rakh. 

The plains rakhs co^ain little wood; dry wood may bo collect¬ 
ed by persons using/the rakhs, subject to the warning that 
in case of wilful damaj^ to green wood, the system of leasing the 
grazing to the villages will tw suspended. 

ITood for ploughs .—Trees fit for ploughs will be marked by 
the Forest Officer, andj.persons wanting wood for ploughs can take 
out a permit and select one of the marked trees, to 1)6 cut in the 
presence of the Forest Guard. The rates of payment will bo 4 
annas for largo ploughs ^nd 2\ annas for small ones. 

The plan of cutti^ and storing wood for ploughs for sale at 
convenient centres will be tried at the same time. 

Forest fires :—These ar^ very rare; but when they do occur 
the area damaged will be strictly closed for five years, the dead 
wood being cut down at once and sold by auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Bad Boundaries, ^’c .—A report regarding the amendment of 
bad boundaries, provision of access to springs was made; and, 
as far as possible, all reasonable grieTances uf wis kind have been 
redressed. 


A very full description of each rakh is contained in 
Mr. Thomson’s Forest Settlement Reports. 
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In the case of the more important raJchs it is easier to l*y CHA.y-n.B- 
dowTi principles of management such as those sketched above, tlian 
to give effect to them in practice. Attempts have been made to Minermli- 
get the villages surrounding sui'h rakhs to combine to take the 
grazing leases, but these attempts have been almost invariably 
unsuccessful owing to the want of cohesion amongst the villagers. 

The system introduced at the recent settlement, by which many of 
the open rakhs are closed to grazing during the rainy months, is 
unpopular with the people and has caused a considerable diminution 
of the income derived from grazing leases. The principle is, 
however, sound, and ought in time to prove beneficial, both to 
the rakhs and to the people using them. 


Section B- Mines and Mineral Resources- 

The mineral wealth of the Salt Range is considerable. Paving J^^**** 
and building stone has now for many years been ouarned on a 
large scale at Tarakkf, near SoMwa, the Grand T^k^ad, 
and more recently at B4ghfinw^'i in the Find Didun Khan Tahsil; 
and l:as supplied most of the material for a numter of 
works, such as the Jhelum Canal. Marble is said to be found in 
places, and there is a large variety of stones that supply h^. 

There is also gypsum for pla.‘ter of Paris, and various red 
earths and ochres occur, which have value as colouring a^nts. 

Sulphur is found, and many mi tals, including copper, gold, lead 
andiron. This last occurs in the form of rich hematit^^d is 
in som*' places so abundant that tlie rocks contaitnng it disrarb tne 
indications of the magnetic compass. Finally the Range fornishes 
gri'atei- portion of the salt supply of the Punjab, and contains the 
only coal mines in the Province Ihese are the two important 
products, the others being worked, if at all, on a very insignificant 
acale, and being of no commercial importance, though the gypsum, 
to give one Instance, migl^ become so. 

The most important mineral production of the distnet is 
salt, which is found in great quantities in most of the 
the south side of the Salt Range as far eastward as Jutana, north¬ 
east of Find Dadan Khan ; and the geologists expected to m^t 
with it even in 'I'iHa, but a trial boring there was not euccesstul. 

The salt was originally believed to belong to the 

Old Red Sandstone series, but it has now been shown to to ot the 

Silurian age or even older. Xo one has ever pretended to gi^ 

a coherent account of the manner of its deposition, all e 

theories on the subject being merely confessions of 

The salt occurs in broad seams, separated from each other by 

interposed layers uf red marl composed chiefly of salt, cmy an 

gypsum, with a sm.iU proport on of bemutite,* these thick M 

seams being built up of h ucccgsive smaller layers of varying 

•Thi* Hit DAtl U not lb* hiii» m that rrfernd to on p«ito 187 b«low. 
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thickness, perhaps representing “ year-rings, ” or the formation 
in the great brine lake for one year. 

A curious discovery, which is said to have perplexed the experts, 
may lie mentioned here ; this was the finding, a few years ago, 
of a large and heavy branch of a tree in enlarging the main 
tunnel of the mine: the timber is thoroughly impregnated ^vith 
brine, and is suiTonuded on all sides with hundreds of feet of the 
solid rock-salt: how it reached its present position is a mystery, 
but to judge from its aiipearancp it has been there for mitold ages. 

A description of the geological formation of the hills in which 
the Mayo Mine at Khewrali is situated is given in one of the 
reports of Dr. Warth, who for many years was the engineer in 
charge of the workings; it is as follows:— 


STRATi. 

TniCK.xiM 

Ariaaot. 



Kcet, 

Feet. 

Rfcent Formation 

T>ebrii of pjpaum ... 

100—200 

150 

Uimeatona Furmation .. 

Nammolilio limotlone . . 

... 

200 

Cool Formation 

Cua), alam, ahalo auit marl . 

... 

20 

Pandstone Formation ... 

Green aandatona . 

HIdo marls . 

Rod aandatona. 

100-160 

400—800 

noo 

126 

t;oO 

Salt Formation ... < 

'Upper larar of nbite (typenm . 

Brick red marl or gjpaom . 

Brown ir^paom ... . 

Lowar layer of whit* gypanm . 

^Sait marf and aalt . 

00^200 

80—200 

6 

130 

140 

300 

600 

/Trap piorcio^ tbroagh the towor atrata 
Toleanic J op to tbo b^ondarj batweeo tha opper 

. 1 lajor of wbite gfpanm and rod Band* 

\ atone. 



Total thirknosa of aandatona formation . 

... 

1,326 

Ditto 

ditto aalt 


1,076 

Total aandatona and aalt formation . 

... 

3.400 



- - - 



After thus rlescrihing the strab, Dr. Worth continues as 
follows:— 


" The most characteristic strata of this foimntkm are green sandstone 
and the brick-red gypsum. The former constitutes the crown of all the 
heights. The brick-rcd gypsum crops out on the base of ihe hills and in the 
gorges, and is the indicator of the salt formation all over the Salt Hange. 
There ore eirormou^ quantities of brick-red gypsum at Khewra, not only low 
down in the gorires, but high up towards the summit of the hills, indicating 
the enormous riches of salt within them. The salt formation b^ns with the 
brick-rod gypsum, if we omit the email layer of white gypsum which mostly 
bnt not invariably, occurs between the brick-red gypsum and the red sand¬ 
stone. The brick-red gypsum crops out on the south side, on the slope 
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of the hills tonra>ds the plains, and again far uo in the Kbewra gorge CHAP. IIB. 
below the sandstone formation. It snrroands the g'eat raised centre of ihe 
salt formation, and for the m -st part covers it. The red gypsum is a most 
peculiar brick-red coloured mixture of clay and ciystalliz^ gyj>suni. One 
might as well call it brick-red marl, but 1 prefer the former exnresaion 
because the gypstim is the principal constituent of the mixture. Below the 
brick-red gypsum the brown gypsum appears. This mixture i« similar in 
composition to brick-red gypsum ; tliere IS only a difference in the colour, 
that is, it is brown instead of brick coloured.” 

It may be added with reference to the concluding remarks, 
that it is only on close examination that it is possible to identify 
the formations which give tbe-c hills their.fnirious pink colour; they 
may be the brick-red gypsum, or they may be marl, or a mixture 
of the two* : both are in fact usually f)reseut. Again the debris 
formed from the disintegrated sti-ata of salt marl and gypsum, 
mixed with clay, may at a distance lie easily mistaken for the 
above ; this stuff when dry is very hard, but after a shower of rain 
a stick can be pushed into it three or four feet without the exertion 
of any great force. 

In Sikh times the salt was worked at « ach available spot, 
but after the annexation it was found advisable, in order to 
facilitate the collection of the revenue, to limit the number of mines. 

At present salt is only worked at three spots to the east of the 
Indus, at Khewi-a, Nila Valmn and ^Va^cha, the two former 
places being within this district, the last in that of Sh^hpur Tho 
best known mine is that of Khewra, situated a few miles above 
and to the north-west of Find Dadan Kbin, and Iwaring, since 
1870, tho name of the “Mayo Mine.” Wo have no accurate 
information as to the period at which salt was first dug from 
these mountain.s. Dr. Fleming, in the report referred to below, 
recofds assertions of the natives tliat the mines were first worked 
in the reign of Akbar, and mention is made of them in tho 
Ain-i- ik'jari, but this is all the information recorded upon tho 
subject. The native tradition is that A kbar was informed of 
the existonco of the salt by a certain Asp Khan, on condition 
of his receiving as reward, during his lifetime, a sum equal to 
the whole of the wages of the miners employed in digging it. 

Seme of the miners, now living in Khewrah, however, claim descent 
from a family said to have come there from Haji bbih (in the 
I(fiwalpindi District) in the bih Century Ihjri, or about 800 
\ ears Hgo. Under British rub the working of the salt was at 
once taken up as a source of State revenue ; it was at first 
sold at the dep6t at the rate of Rs. 2 per maund, the Govern¬ 
ment bearing the coat of quarrying, which at Khowra amounted 
to Hs. 3-12 per 100 maunds. Tho income from the mines 


• TSe red werl ii eompo*e<t of i OyT)r>TB 
Qiierti •ar.d 
Dolomiie 
Clay 

Hematite ( 


S9'34 per cent. 
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of the Salt Range, including the trans-Indns ■works, amounted 
in 1850 to Rs 15,37,760, but the demand rapidly increiised, and 
the duty being raised in 1861 from Rs. 2 to Ks. 3 pcrmaund, 
the income of the year 1862-63 rose to Rs. 30,31,568, and has since 
risen to Rs. 65,13,769 in 1902-03. 

The earliest mention of the mines by a European writer 
seems to be the “ accoimt of tlio Salt Mines of the Punjab ” bv 
Lieutenant Burnes. (Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1832, Vol. 
1, page 145). 'I'he annual outturn is there said to be about 800,000 
maunds, the miners being paid Ite. 1 for 20 maunds excavated; it is 
added that Maharaja Ranji't Singh hoped to derive a revenue of 16 
lalfha from the monopoly and 2^ lakhs in addition from salt duties. 

Dr. Andrew Fleming, Assistant Surg^n, 7th Native Infantry, 
piadft a tour through the Salt Range in March to May 1848 and 
again in 1851-52, his account being published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1848, Part II, pages 500—526; and 
1849, pages 661—693; and 1853, p>ages 229 and 444). He thus 
descril^ the village and mines of Khewrah at that time : — 

" From the foot of the hill* a murow pa'h, strewed with boulders and 
masses of rock which have fallen from the height above, leads through a deep 
ravine to the salt mine village, which is in terraces on it* east side, and u 
inhobit^ by the miners and their tamilies during the dry seasou. In the rains, 
on account of the heat and mosquitoes, they desert Khewra and take r^ge in 
the small village of Toba, which is built on the opposite side of the ravine, but 
at a considerable height above the salt mines, where they enjoy a cool bree2;e 
and an immunity from their winged tormentors. The mhabitants of these 
villages amount to about 650, of whom 4u0 are employed in the salt mines. 

“ Bound the village no fewer than ten shafts are sunk into the red 
marl for lha purpose of extracting? the salt. The mine is a little to the oast 
of the village, and on a higher level, tljo path leading to it passing over red 
marl containing angular masses of gypsum. The entrance to the mine is 
by an opening out io the marl about 7 feet high and leading into a pa-sago 
which preserves throughout a height of 6 feet and a width suHicieut to allow 
individuals to pass. From the entrance to the end of the workings the 
distance is 640 feet, where a chamber has been excavated entirely out of the 
rock salt, 40 feet long by 30 fe.-t bn>iid, and about the same heighi , in which 
at the time we visited it, men, women and children were busily engaged 
quarrying the mineral, by light of small oil lamps formed of Ine salt and 
hung by iron hooks on its walls, the crystalline surface of which reHected the 
light on a deep pool, brine situated in one comer of the chamber, and which, 
is said to communicate with several of the neighbouring shafts. The 
appearance of the miners, as seen in the dim light which illuminated the 
mine, was highly striking, their facts and bodies being covered with a saline 
incrustation. Their drees is of the lighte»t description, the men wearing 
nothing but a bit of cloth round their loins, and a pad of namtah, or thick 
woollen cloth, tied over their shins lo protect them from injuries from the 
sharp angles of the rock or the blows of their instrument*." 

He gives the following detailed accoont of the methods of 
mining then employed:— 

“ When a spot has been fixed on as a promising locality, a tunnel is out 
in the marl about 5 feet high and feet broad, and carried on till salt is 
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reached, the proximity of which i* generally indicated by the mwl homing CHAP-II.B- 

moist and assnining more the characier of a dark red clay. e mo is 

then excavated as long a<« a supply is procurable, no atiimtion Kinerals. 

to leaving pillars at intervals, for the support of the ^orkmgs, the <»n^ 

quence of which is that great annoyance is experienced tho Wl^ 

in of the roof of the mines, and accidents to the unfortunate 

themselves are of frequent occurrence. Should the shi^ 

sunk on. and reached only a mass of salt, after this >^°rted 

tho mine is either abandoned or a gallery dnven to a greater de^ 

into the marl, nntU another largo mass is found or tho r^ salt-^ 

reached. As this invariably has a strike dio corresponding to the 

strata superior to the marl, the stratificatron of tho rock gui^ Ae 

miners iT their onward course. These mines are notbng “"c 

huge caves entirely excavated in the salt, which « seldom or never 

wo^ed through, either in the floor or roof, because as the sidt 

approaches its matrix it becomes intimately mixed with ^ “ 

hmhly deliquescent from containing magiio-’a. !n almost eveij “ 

sSt Rang?, the evil of having l-ft -o pill^ to support ‘he iwf is 

experience, and some of the largest and }»*« with 

gr^t degre4 abandoned in consequence of their burning 6lled up with 
^ ^ of salt, gypsum and marl, that have fallen in from above. 

" As the marl i- the lowest rock of the range and dips under ^ the 
others in a northerly direction at an angle of from 26 to as 
might be expected, much trouble is occasioned ^ 

mines with water when they reach to any great depth. jj" 

rains too in July, August and September, the water rushes thiough 
“h. n,J;i ioE .h. mi»£, Md by deu»hi.g l.r,. 
fendere th-io qo^te iin.»te. In Ibe™ i»nn>k» *b« m'n.re .Ic^rt lb«r 
work partly on account of its dangers, and partly on MMunt o' fho 
intenw^heat, and tho numerous fleas and mosquitoes which infest their 
neighbourhood. In consequence of the irregular 

woFkings, the passage! into the various tpinee exhibited at prese^ 
a sucewion of ascents and descents, which sometime, become so 
polished and slippery as to render walking over them a matter of some 

difficulty. 

•• In extracting the salt, the chief instrnment used is a hammef, 
pick-xhaped and hard-tempered at one end, and with round head at the 
other. A mass of s-lt being flxed upon as the scene oT operation is lined 
off. about two feet thii’k. and alonu this a groove 18 cut with the sharp 
pointed hammer to the depth of some eight or ten inches. Larger 
sbarp-poinied hammers as wg-dges are then introduced at intervals alo^ 
this line, and on their broad ho-ids a aeries of eharp blows are inflicted. 

This grn.-rally detaches a block uf salt, which is then broken np mto 
lumps of a convenient sixe for being carnet out of the mines. The amount 
ol waste reselling from such a method of wo.king is imtnense, and as 
powiiered salt is not saleable as long as lumps can be had, it is generally 
ihovelLd into the bottom of the workings, where there f.eqnei.tly is a 
briue-pool re«ly to receive it. On arcouut nf tho dangerous state of Ae 
roof of n.^ly all the mines, gunpowder is seldom us^, and all the work 
is done by the pick and hammer. From the want of circdatiou of air m 
most of the mines and the dampness of the atmosphere, the heat is most 
oppressive: and from tho fllthy habits of the minere, tho stench in some 
o?^the min-s is quite overpowering. In the month of 
tho temperature of the external air was 71®, the thermometer m the Bagf^ 
mine at Khewra, indteatei a temparatore of 81 . Men, women and 
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children itidiscriminafely pnrsne the aTomtinn ••f ralUminors. Families 
Mines and ^"crally work toother, the m<>*her and chidren| heine chieBy occupied 
Minerals. carrying on their hacks to t he inooth of the mine the masses of salt 
which the father has quarried. They are a eomtwhat discontented set, 
Salt ud nit iind strikes are by no means uncommon. 

imiUDg, ^ 

“The general appearance of the miners varies greatly. At the end 
of the hot season they appear very sickly and sallow, but towards the close 
of the cold season, they do not appear to us to have a more unhealthy 
aspect than the inhabitants of towns in the Panjab generally have. They, 
however, suPer a good deal from sickness, but this is probably owing 
more to the position of their villages and their Blihy habits than to their 
trade. Certain disease*, such as opthalmia and pulmonary oomplaints, are 
very prevalent among them, and doubtless result from ihe injurious effect 
of the finely powdered salt acting as an irritant on the mucous membranes. 
Fever is very prevalent among the miners at Khewra, where (perhaps 
from the confined position of their mine) they look mure sicgly than at 
most of the other mines. Goitre is a frequent complaint. 

The mode of excavation continued for many years to Ije very 
faulty, and the waste of salt was enormous, amounting to a tenth 
of the whole produce; and it was only in the seventies that efforts 
were made to introduce a scientific mode of working the mines. 
In 1869-70 they were made over to the care of the Imperial 
Customs Department, now the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department, having previously ^n immediately under the control 
of the Punjab Government: and in the following year an experienced 
engineer was placed in special charge of the IQiowra or Mayo Mine. 
Abont the same tune another important change was introduced. 
The Gfovemment had hitherto borne the cost of excavation, defray¬ 
ing it out of the income derived from sales. Under the new 
system, a full duty of Rs. 3 per maund was levied on all salt sold, 
and the cost of production was thrown upon the purchaser. An 
annual saving of about Rs. 60,000 was thus effected. 

The extent of the salt seams is not accurately known : 
the Salt Series is found throughout the salt rang(e at various 
heights, from 427 feet above the 8»-a near the Indus to 2,739 feet 
near Warchha ; and though occurring chiefly on the south of the 
hills, is found also at one or two places on the north of the range : 
it is apparently continuous for 134 miles, with a breadth of 4 
or 5 miles, but in places 12 or more: salt probably exists 
wherever there is marl, so the quantity of the whole must be 
enormous; for one square mile only 30 feet thick would yield 60 
million tons (over 20 times the amount excavated in the last half 
century), and the actual thickness is supposed to be^ not 30 feet, 
but from 30 to 250 or more. It ia thus clear that even if only a 
small fraction of the salt should be in practice workable, the supply 
may nevertheless be consideied inexhaustible. Mr. Bobter, the 
officer until recently in charge of the Mayo Mine, believes that at 
present rate of sale, and if maciiinery is not resoried to for 
lifting the salt, this mine alone will last for another 1 50 .vears at least. 
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This mine, bj far the largest in the Punjab, is situated in a CHAP. II,B. 
hill on the south face of the Salt Uange, opposite Find Ptidan K h4n, nin^and 
and rising to a height of 700 feel above the level of the Khewra Minerals, 
gorge at its side nud 1,650 feet above sea level: roughly the mine s^itendeait 
is about half a mile in breadth md a quarter of a mile in length: “i***®* * . 
regular excavation has now reached a height of 291 feet above and 
49 feet below the level of the gorge at Thompson’s bridge; a total 
height of 340 feet: but the hill has been explored, and the known 
.salt seam.s have been found to exist to a height of 395 feet above, 
and 322 feet below, the gorge. The workings are reached by tunnels 
driven horizontally into the hillside, tramways, with a total length 
within the mine of nearly a mil*' and a half, being laid along the 
principal passages : these include the main tunnel, 8,570 feet long 
fpa-sing through the Pharwala and Baggfi se.ims), by which the 
bulk of the salt is removed from the mine; and the low level drift 
running north-east from the main entrance of the mine, through 
the Pharwiila and Sdjfwal seams, and 2,310 feet long, from which 
takes off what is known as the chain-tunnel, with a double line of 
rails laid on an incline with a gradient of one in eight, 556 feet long, 
worked by an endless chain. From the head of the gradient is 
another drift, known as the 1,000-foot drift, which runs south 30° 
west and is 1,491 feet long. Along the 1,000-foot drift a tramway 
is laid in connection with the low level tramway, and along these 
lines the whole of the salt removed from the wine is carried.* 

There are loading stations along both the upper and lower 
lines, and it is the duty of the women and children employed in the 
mine to bring the salt to those stations from the different 
chambers The 1,000-foot drift, runs parallel with the Baggfseam. 

From the 1,000-foot drift a drift known as the upper 1,000-foot 
drift has been run to n length of 641 feet to ^low of the salt 
being reacheil at a higher level. There are numerous smaller drifts 
for connecting workings or for allowing for ventilation. 

Tlie three principal seams are known jis Baggf, Pharwala 
andSdjfwal; ahich all in different parts vary in thickness; but 
whero the marl dividing them distippears there is a solid seam of 
excellent salt 280 feet thick. 

In workine, a series of chambers 40 feet wide is excavated, 
with pillars, or supporting walls, 30 feet thick, left between them; 
thest,* pillars are never cut or pierced if it can be avoided ; the first 
operation in making one of these ch-nmlTers is to excavate horizon¬ 
tally to the width required Himited to 40 feet), and to a height of 7 
feet, from the marl uiidei’ foot on the rise side of the strata to the 
marl overhead on the dip side, 't he dip is about 45°. The roof is 

• The dwriptioo thet f.ll .wt ii Uken (n.m the report oi> the Meyo Sell Vine, 
hr Jam-e OruoHr, In.pector nt Mine* in Indie, Celcatte, 189*1. end from informetion 
hindir fornUI.rd in 1898 hr Mr. Boleier, lately AeiiaUnt Commiet'orver, N. 1. S. R., Kbewre, 

now Depoiy Commteeioner, S. I. 8, R., Asrre), who hat nleo rerieed end corrected the 

whole eection deeling with I hr lelt mining. 
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CHAP. II.B then worked out to R height of 20 feet, and the floor of the 
MlneTand “ chamber ” thus formed being divided into working spaces, geuer- 
itinend*. ally lO by 20 feet, is cut away dowm to the underlying marl, or as 
Salt and aalt fa^ as may be convenient : the various workings are nearly always 
Binioir. parallel and super>iiupo8ed. 

The mining is all done by pick and blast, water being used as 
a solvent when driving blast holes: the work is not continuous, but 
is carried on during the day only. 

All the salt is sent down by the tramway to the Warthganj 
Dep6t at Khewra, where it is hand-picked for impurities and for 
all salt under alx)iit half inch cube, this going to swell the huge 
mound of waste which disfigures the place: whatever waste is 
picked out in the mine itself is used for filling up a1)andoned 
workings, which in the case of the old ones is most necessary for 
their safety, those along the southern boundary of *the workings 
sometimes causing anxiety by collapsing: but the danger to the 
miners from this cause, which was formerly so great, is now 
practically non-existent in the later workings on the systematic 
principles sketched above. The mine is now well ventilated ; and 
the mine hill is remarkably dry, there being much less water in the 
tmine than twenty years ago, owing to the large number of surface 
drainages constnict^. The brine collected in the workings was 
remov^ with steam pomps a few years ago ; and drains have 
since l)een made inside tbe mine by which any water that may 
find its way in is carried out along the low level tunnel. 

The total amount of salt excavated since the creation of the 
Salt Department in 1850 is over 2\ million tons ; and tbe present 
annual output is about 1,900,000 maunds, or nearly 68,000 tons, 
and this could be considerably increased if necessary. 

The salt is remarkably pure, chemical analysis giving an 
average of 98’86 per cent, pure chloride of sodium, the remaining 
. 2‘64 per cent, being made up as follows :— Other salts 0‘90; insoluble 

' matter 0.38 per cent.; moisture 0*36 per cent. These figures give 
• he average quality of the salt issued in 1897-98 ; that now being 
issued is as good as any that has ever been produced. 

The Indus Preventive Lino maintained up to 1898 in order to 
coufine Kohat salt to the right bank of the Indus, at a cost of from 
Rs. 20,000 10 Rs. 42,000, has now been aboh'shed : and tlie trans- 
Indus salt is materially cheaper to the consumer than that from 
Khewra ; the two, however, do not compete, the consumption of the 
former being confined to the right bank of the Indus and prohibited 
in the Cis-Indus country. 

The averaTC cost of production of 100 maunds of salt is 
nearly s, 4 (or not quite Re. 1 per ton), this amotmt being 
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distribated roughly as follows 


Net wage! of tbe miners 
Miner’s powder, 1 eor i 
Miner’s oil,} ser 
Miner’s tools 

Net wages of tho carriers . 
Carrier’s oil 
Gangmon’s share 


Rs. as. 
2 847 
0 3-20 
0 3-33 
0 U-50 
0 13*00 
0 8*00 
0 0*50 


CHAF.IUB. 

nines and 
Minerals. 


end 

Selk ■ioisg. 


In addition to the Khowrah mino tbero is in this district tho 
so-callcd Ndrptir mino, situatod somo miles from the Tillage of that 
same in the Nflf Vilhan gorge of Rakh Ndrpdr: it is on a very 
small scale, producing only about 4,000 maundis of salt per annum. 

The subjoined table shows the gross income derived from 
tho Salt Range mines for different years at five yearly intervals 
up to 1901-02 ; tho heading “other mines” includes tho Makrdch 
mince closed in 18C4-65, tho S^rdhi mines closed in 1874 (which 
produced a revonuo of about two lakhs of rupees); the Warohha 
mines in Shahpur; and tho Kfilab%h quarries m MidnwuU:— 
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1800-97. 

1901.03 . 

Ra. 

9,26.886 
t0.26.«35 
27,W,092 
81.28.824 
45,06,113 
4G,0<>.t72 
64,94,851 

R-. 

6,10,S20 

7,08.993 

8,65,310 

5,07,445 

8.44.690 

4,65,601 

6,84,870 

B*. 

854 

9,168 

23,005 

01.037 

1,48,607 

1.53,693 

67,969 

Ba. 

16,87.760 

27.43,006 

86,88,307 

37,89,116 

49,99,310 

61,19.866 

62.47,699 

Ra. 

1,21,352 

1,80,977 

2,00,001 

2,64,000 

2,86,373 

336,063 

tMT93 

Ra. 

14.1^408 

25,62,020 

34.79,306 

34,64,217 

47,12938 

43,82,903 

50,62900 


The above Bgnros include the income from tho duty on salt: 
this wtia reduced on 18lh March 1903 fn>m Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2 per 
maund, and tho revenue of 1904-05 fell to Rs. 61,06,267. Tho 
duty was again reduced on 22nd March 1905 to Rs. 1-8 per maund, 
and the revenue is likely to fall still further. Salt is now delivered 
free in railway wagons at the Warthgonj depOt at the rate of 
Rs. 1-9-3 por maund, which is taken to include cost of production 
and issue. The cost in fact varies somewhat from year to year 
and has risen as high as 1 anna 4*39 pies per maund; but in 
1902-08 was only 1 anna and 1*9 pies, and in 1904-05 only 11*54 
pies per maund. 

Tho supply of labour for the mino is ample; the great majority 
of those employed are hereditary miners and their families, but at 
the Mayo mino a fair number of agrioulturists 6nd casual work, 
chiefly above ground, as trammers and so on. Tbe number of 
persons employed was in 1905as follows:—* 

Below ground: men, 616; boys, 64; women, 425; total, 1,006. 
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CEAV.II.B. Aboye ground: men, 58: or 1,063 persons in all; but of course 
Xi&^and number varies from time to time. It has always been cuatom- 
Xinerali. ary for the women of the miners’ families, and boys over 10 years 
Salt and old to work in the nunes as carriers. The health of the minors is 
Salt Mining, good, and accidents infrequent, there having been only 42 serious 
and 4 fatal accidents in the thirteen years ending with 1898.* No 
work is done at night, and the number of working days in the year 
is only about 200, miners keeping up their old practice of tolang 
a holiday of two months in the rains, and migrating to thier 
“ hill-stations" a few miles off in the range; though the main origin¬ 
al reason of this practice, the danger of falls of the workings in 
that season, is now practically a thing of the past. Tho miners are 
paid once every two months, not caring to receive their wages more 
frequently on account of tlio interference with work caused by tho 
necessary measurements: a fact which seems to indicate a very 
fair amount of prosperity amongst them. On the whole it may bo 
said that there are very few minors in tho world who work under 
such fortunate conditions. 

Tho work of the miners is supervised by gangmen and latnbar- 
ddn. Tho former take half an anna per rupee of the miners' earn¬ 
ings; lambarddrt, in addition to this, get Bs. 5 to Rs. 12 per mensem 
as their pay, and have to keep up a gang of at least 25 working 
minors each : they act also in a general way as the headmen and 
representatives of the mining community. Tho system has been 
found to work very well, and it would bo difficult to devise another 
system of keeping up a steady supply of labour at once as cheap 
and as efficient. 

Tho earnings of the miners (noted further on) are reduced 
by tho payments to the carriers, who work half tho day on carriage 
of salt, at 9*14 annas per 100 inaunds ; and half the day on carriage 
of wastam at 8 pies per maund. An adult carrier earns about 4 
annas a ^y and a elmd abont 2 annas. 

The number of journeys to and fro which tho carriers make 
daily is on tho average about 35. The adults as a rule cariy 70 lbs 
of salt at each turn, but sometimes they will carry pieces 
weighing over 80 lbs. The total cost of carriage to the mine? is 
about Re. 1 per 100 maunds, leaving a net sum of Rs. 3 per 100 
maunds for his own remuneration, wffich, os he can on an average 
Quarry 20 maunds of salt in a day, represents Re. 0-9-7 per day. 
Other charges, gangmen’s duos, powder for blasting, oil and tools, 
reduce this sum to rather more than 8 annas, which may be taken 
as the average earning of a working day. 

The minors are a peculiar people, a class apart from tho other 
inhabitants of the tract, and aro much given to complaints for 
little or no reason; they have more than once threatened to strike on 

• AoddMta, 1#06, bM ail, teriaw e, liaplo *7. Thata ioclada p**ty aeoidanU of 

wluoli BO Mcoont wu fonnwly Uk«B, 
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account of their supposed griev/inoes, the last occasion when there CHA£.n.B. 
was serious trouble being in 18G3, when they cLiimed proprietary mjnj3jnd 
f right in the m nes, rights of cultivation in the surrounding state Minerals. 

' lands (the mines l^ing •«itu ited in one of the Government f^res^), Salt and 
be-ides free grazing, grass and fuel; the claim h) proprietary righto 8.it Miniog. 
was of course preposterous, . but they were jillow<'<1 to cultivate a 
' considerable area of Government land on veiy loaiout teims, and 
• were granted substantial concessions in regard to grazing, fuel, 

&c., which they still enjoy: at the recent Settlement the area m 
their possession for cultivation has been increased, the rent payable 
having at the same time been raised, though still very moderate. 

The salt from the Mayo, Ndrpur, Waicha (Shahpur ^strict) 
and Kalabagh (Mianwali district) mines is consumed in the Punjab, 
but it is also taken in large quantities into Oudh, the eastern 
districts of the Agra Piovince and Heluir, and in le^r quantities 
into Lower Bengal, the Central Provinces. Riijpubina, and oven 
Bombay, and is used bv Hindus in their religious ceremonies owing 
: to its purity, and because it is not a manufactured ^t. Its con¬ 
sumption and its ai*ea of consumption are still increasing. 

Practically the whole of the salt sold at Khewrah (98-7 per cent, 
in 1902-03) is sent direct by rail to the purchasers; they py 
their money in to their local treasury, Post Office, or (on the Indian 
Midland I^lwav) Station-master’s Office: the Treasury Officer, 

1 Post-master or Station Master, as the case may be. grants a iv^pt 
for salt revenue received, which the purchaser fonvar^ 

I structions for despatch, and empty bags for the salt, to Uio Assistant 
Commissioner at Khewrah. This officer does the rest, the pu^rchaser 
being put to no further trouble until the salt reaches his local 

Railivay Station. 

Besides the establishment maintainetl at the Mayo Salt Mine 
and Warthganj Dep6t at Khewrah, there is a preventive establish- 
ment, whose duty it is to guard salt outcrops, which are numerous 
in most of the gorges of the Salt Range. This estabhshment con¬ 
sists of five officera ; one Superintendent stationed at ^iirpur, and 
four inspectors stationed at Malot, Maknich, Khewrah and Kushak. 

They supervise the work of 213 men of all ranks, who chieHv 
remain at 77 guaixl posts near the salt which has to be giiamed. 

The establishment, officers and men included, is maintained at an 
annual cost of Rs. 25,788. 

This establishment is a good deal smaller than formerly, 
having been greatly reduced some years back : 20 
wore 6 officers and 420 men, with 95 posts, costing Rs. 3/, o 

per annum. 

In the tertiary formations of the Salt Range ^Id is found Ooid. 
in the shape of minute scales, and has doubtle-ss l^n derivw from 
plutonic and metamorphic rocks, th- disintegration of vrhich has 
furnished the material of which the strata of th^ senes are 
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CHAP.HB. composed. And in the beds of the numerous naUaJts or Aassia which 

Mints and through the miocene formations, the sand is washed for gold. 

Mineral* It seems to be obtained in the largest quantity towaids the Indus, 

Gold. north of the Salt Range. The original bwis whence gold is derived 
have not yet been found. Indeed they cannot be supposed to exist 
anywhere near the surface of this district. The gold in its comminuted 
state is evidently derived from the soft upper teitiary sandstones. 

The process of washing the river sands for gold is as follows ; 
when a Lkely spot in the bed of a wdlah, generally near the sides 
of the stream, or above its lowest level, has been fixed upon, the 
superficial mud is scraped off and the lower sand taken out with 
a wooden shovel and carried to the spot where it is to be washed, 
close at hand. Tlie washing is effected in a long wooden box 
resembling a small flat-bottomed boat wide at one end and narrow 
at the other, where there is an opening for the escape of the water. 
The wide end of the cradle, or drun as it is called, is slightly bent 
upwards so as to give its flat bottom a gentle inclination towards 
the fore part. A coarse sieve of reeds is then placed across the 
wide end of the tray; on this the sand is throum, and water 
dashed upon it, till all the finer sand is washed through into the 
cradle, and the coarse gravel ivtained on the sieve. By continuing 
the wa-hing with a gentle stream of water, the lighter particles 
of fine sard are carried down the inclined floor of the cradle and 
escape with the water, while the heavier and auriferous 8.ind 
assumes the highest level, next to the point where the water is 
applied. In a very short time nothing remains but a thin ^t^atum 
of black iron sand, in whcih scales of gold may occasionally be 
seen. By continuing the w'ashing still further, the lighter 
p^cles are remov^, and the auriferous portion concentrated 
witl^ narrow limits. When the washmg in the cradle has been 
carried as far as is considered safe, the sand is removed by hand 
into a saucer-shaped pla't*'r, made of shtshnm or some other hard 
wood. In this, by a circular motion, it is agitated with water, 
and thus an additional portion of the black sand is got rid of by 
centrifugal motion, and w'ashed away from the inclined sides of 
the plate by a stream of water skilfully applied. The residue is 
then rubbed up with a little mercury, which quickly amalgamates 
with the gold and leaves the black sand The mercury is then 
removed from the platter and wrapped in a fragment of cloth, 
and ^ placed on a bit of live charcoal. The mercury quickly 
sublimes, leaving the gold entangled only with the ashes of the 
cloth from which it is freed by rubbing. It is taken next to 
the goldsmith, who luses it with borax, and thus it is cleaned. 

J ho ^Id-washinfis of the Salt hange aie nearly all in the Jbelum 
^tnct, where they are confined to the kasstg flowing northwards 
from the hills: the numb r of workeis is small, and the goln they 
obum is barely sufficient for their Uvelihood, the total cutout of 
a year bemg very trifling. ^ 
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Thek^rifdr of Makhad told Dr. Fleming in 18*8 that the CHAP.II.B. 
production of gold in 184* to 1«46 avemged 828 t<»las (of 165 
grains) ; but the gold-washers conceal the amount as much as IcSe^. 
possible to reduce the tax. In the year 1868, i 58 cradles were coW 
at work, and they were taxed from hs. 2 to Rs. 5 per ./m/m; 
the Uital tf« then amounted to Rs. 625, while in I8«0-71 the 
reTonue derived from the Jhelum gold-washings amounted to 
Rx. 365, and at present the average is aliout Ks. 4O0. There 
ix nothing received under this bead from the Find Dadan Khan 
tahsii. ( )ff and on a gold-st^eker is said to make about six annas 
a day. Eight of them generally make up one party. They are 
called I ig by the villagers. 

The subjoined account of the coal formations of the Salt Coal form*- 
Range is taken from the “ Economic Products of the Panjab,” page 
27. A detailed report on the coal strata of the Salt R^o 
was published by Dr. Oldham in 1864:— 

“In the Salt Range th-re are two formations of coal or lignite. 

These I shall distinguish as oolitic coal aud tertiary (Mai. 

I' I-— Oolitic Among the shales of the oolitic series occurs what 

IS oalird Kaiabagh coh!, which has lo a certain extent been employed aa 
fuel for ti>e luUns steamers. This bed is in a ravine about a mile west 
of KdlAbdgh. The coal is found in lumps of vari-us siaea in dark 
hitnmii.oiis shalps. It do-s not occur in beds but in detached mas-es, 
which appear 10 be compressed and fos-ilized tranks of trees; in many 
cases the junction of tranks and branches can be traced. The occurrence 
of these massi s is altogether irregular and uncertain, and nothing like a 
sy^tonintio working of shaft-culting to roach it would be in any degree 
remunerative. ‘The coal,’says Dr. Fleming ‘is very hard and light; 
exhibits a conchoidal fracture in which its woody sirnctare is most 
apparent. It is of a jet-black colonr, has a brown streak, and often 
encloses nests of half-decomposed wood resembling peat. ’ 

“It burns quickly without coking, to a light coloured ash and 
omits a large amount of smoky yellow flame; on being disiilled, it yields 

j* Coke of a glist-nmg metallic oi'hmr, with a largo quantity 

of inflammable gas. Ou analysis the following results were obtained in 
100 parts : — 

Carbon (coke) . 

valalo (bitnmiuons iuflamnublo matter) 

Aabos, silica, Ac ses sas •*. 


... 37-6 
... 600 
... 2-5 


1000 

“ The large amount of bituminous matter at once refers the coal 
to the category of li^te, or coals imperfectly carbonized ; the amount 
of aali is small, which may be accounted for by the solid nature of tbo 
Wood not adiuitiing of the inflltrsiion of earthy matier.lO This coal burns 
veiy rapidly. The evaporative pow-r of coal is in direct ran'o to the 
amount ot carl>on it ouuiains. Eiigli-th coal yields 50 to 70 per cent, of 

(1) risnung's Bsport. Sslectsd CorrMpoudsaoe of tbs Puojab Goronuosat, Ifo ZZll 
B. 310, ' • 




cHirnB 

Mine* and 
IKinerali. 

Coal forma* 
tiao. 


The ooltle- 
riM, 
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carbon, this coal onlr 37‘5 ; bence donbln the qnantitr of thi«coal wonld 
Of required ; but still it hsa twice the evap'-rative p -wer of w od, wh ch 
has Knly Iti to 18 per coot, til i-harcoal. Diimijt I8o0, Hr. Fl>-inii.g tells 
us, 200 lUHunds of this coal were dug, and from 1851 t" Marcii 1852 
2,126 tnaunds, ut the rate of eitcht tnaunds jier lupt e, which c* uM not 
remunerate the miners for ar.y length of time. CalculNiing that an 
ordinary steamer burns 600 lbs. au hour of English coal, and that of 
Kalibagh coal the consampti-«n would be nearly doutde, from conaidera- 
tiiitis adduced above the whole produce of the year 1850 would keep a 
steamer going 166 hours. 

•• II—Tertiary coal.—The most I'mportant series of coal strata in 
the range, however, are the beds occurring in the strata of the eocene 
scries. It w principally in the low^r alum sbal.'S that coal occurs ; it 
is found at many places all along the range, and also across the Indus 
in the Chichalli range. The first cr-al tmenrs at Bdgi Auwdla, ten miles 
west of Jaidipur, being nbour half woy between it and Piud Dtiian Khan. 
The8^am is stiout 32 tret thick at its widest pa»t, and giadually thins 
out towards either end. It is enclosed in shales and yellow marl, resting 
on VBri“gatcd sandstone.* The se»m dips conformably with the strata 
at an angle of *45' or Sfy. This coal was brought to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment in 1847. It is very brittle and alternates in parts of the seam 
with shale, which renders it also very friable rhere wonld be consider¬ 
able difficulty in sinking shafts on account of the brittle nature and 
the steep incline of the strata, but Dr. Fleming notn-es this scam as 
the most hopeful one to be worked, shonld Government determine on 
mining the coal. At Drengan coal again appears, which is piobably 
a continuation of the Bdgh&nw^lli seam. 

" iC7i«irro.—This coal was found in 18*8 in a seam about two feet 
thick at the bot'om of a roundish hill of onmroulitic limestono in a 
ravine about a mile to the noith-east of the salt mines. It rests on 
blue olay containing septaria and crystals of gypsum. In 1849 500 
mannds were extracted, but this is not a productive seam, as the extrac¬ 
tion appeared to have exhausted it. On the road from Khewra to Choya 
Saidan ShAh, coal occurs at Ptdh. The coal is not so good: it occurs 
in two seams. At Dandot, Makrach and Nurpur coal ocenrs in a seam 
of about two feet thick, of inferior quality, and difficult of access. At 
the top of KarraiwAn above Katha, shal- s of ir-n pyrit.-8 occur, enclosing 
be<la of coal, much more compact and miiieraliz<d tnan most of the other 
lignites; the seams were oidy about six inches thick. Id 1852 Ur. 
Flemiuir remarked that tho outcrop of the coal had become concealed by 
huge masses of limestone thrown down by au earthquake. 

“ The coal of tho 8alt Range generally, very ranch resembles that 
called splint coal, but is soft and brittle. It is not used as fuel by 
natives, but ground to powder and adminisiercd with milk as an otUoeolla 
f»T wounds and broken bones internally. It is often called aany-i-ealajti, 
and sometimes mumidi, thongb muTni'di properly is hardened bitumen 
or petroleum. 

The existence of coal in tho hills of tho Salt Range yyas known 
to the natives before the time of annexation: it was used by them 
as a medicine, administered internally, as a mixture with milk, for 
bruises and other external injuries: they were not probably 
acquainted with its use as fuel. The existence of these deposits was 
first poticed officially as early as 1649, when Dr, Andrew Fleming, 
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Assrstant . urgcOT, 7th Native Infantry, was deputed to make an 
examination of the mineral wealth of the range: his report was pub- 

rtrti ? ’So.!*® of tfie Asiatic Society* of Bengal, 1849, p^ 

bbl to 69.1, and has liwii referred to in the preceding imragia^s. 
A ►mall quantity of the coal was raised in 1850 to 1852 with a 

steamers, but its quality was poor and 
the diflBcdties of transport groat, and the experiment waTabac. 
doned unril some thirty years later, when the coal began to be in 
demand for the railway, and was raised in small quantity by 
contrartors under the horest Department, on payment of a royalty 
of K.s. 2 per ton. As the mines developed this ^>tem was found 
to bo unsuitable, and they were transferred to the North-Wertern 
Kailway, by which they wera worked experimentally from J884 to 
i»«/, and from thence onward continuously: practically speaking 
1887, when the onttuni was 7,523 tons, which 
by 1892 had increa.^ to CG,H5vJ tons; recently the production has 
a^in fallen off, the outturn in 1904 being only 31,O0;I tons. 
Ihe total production to end of 1904 amounted to 10,00,918 tons 
tit the whole amount raised in the twenty years 1884 to 1904 70 
I»r cent, was steam coal and the rest slack, meaning thereby 
ail that passes through a screen with a three-eighth inch mesh: the 
nut-coal again is separated from the slack by passing it over 
a screen yvith quarter inch mesh: the proportion of slack is large, as 
th* com IS soft and brittle, and owing to the system of mining 
It undei-goes much unnecessary handling. Tliere is a steady 
demand by the public for the slack coal, for lime and brick burning, 
but only aljout half of it is sold, all the rest of the coal produced 
bou!g used by the North-Western Railway. 

Ilio mines are situuteil at a height of roughly 2,000 feet jilxive 
sea level, in a limestone formation at the submit of the hills of the 
bait Range: those at present worked aro at Dandot, nearly 
opposite to Pind Dadan Khan. A continuation of the Khewrah 
branch of the Smd-Siigar line runs to Kiilapiini, at the foot of the 
huJ.s below Dandot, with which place the broad gauge line is 
connected by n scries of “ inclines ” or cable tramways; the lowest 
of these is 8,600 feet in length, with a gradient of 1 in 3 to 1 in 7 : 
the next with a length of 1,500 feet has a gradient of 1 in 2i ; and* 
^e highest 8ect:on is 1,450 feet long with a gradient of 1 in 3 or 4. 
Ihe total rise lietween Krilapini (officially “Dandot”) station 
and the top of the inclino is alxmt 1,200 feet. The surface 
workx also include about 5^ miles of railways on the range, chiefly 
that which connects Pidh with Dandot. ^ 


T ho main niine at Dandot lies directly under the large village of 
that name, which has suffered considerably from subsidence of the 
suiface, causing damage to houses and tanks for which compensa¬ 
tion has teen paid by Government to the owners. D.amage to 
(mltivated land is also complained of, but with very little reason. 
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The coal apparently consists of a single seam, which is worW 

at a number of different places; it is found in iwlat^ ^ nmmid 

strata which are said to be of the T ertiary Age. in which nummul- 

itic hmestone predominates ; it d ffers entirely 

coal .^eams of the English coal beanng trac^. The tbictoess of 

the seam is on an average about n feet at Dandot and 4 f^t at 

Pidh: the roof consists of 80 to 85 feet of soft shale cwei^ by 

limestone ; the floor also consists of dark shale, in 

friable, forming a soft mud with water, and in Pidh of a ^ardei 

character. The nature cf the roof and-floor is product^e of much 

inconvenience in working, the former being very apt to faU-a 

danger to be guarded against, involving the use of an enormous 

amount of securing timber; whUe the floor n^s 

blocks up the air courses necessary for the ventilation of the 

workings. 

The coal is only moderately good at its best, being soft and 
easily broken and somewhat liable to spontaneous combustion : at 
its worst it is very bad indeed. As regards the ^rmanency of 
the supply thf-re snems to be no clear information: the Fidh mines, 
which have of late furnished most of the coal pr^uced, are now 
(19061 closed, and further exploration is needed to show the 
extent of the seam at Dandot; for this purpose a shaft has bron 
sunk some distance down towards the coal in the centre of the 
plateau. Experimental works are also teing earned on m the 
adjacent hills, but, though coal occurs m other parts of the 
hiils. there i**. so far as is known at present, no locality which 
would repay working and take the place of the Dandot supnly 
when that is exhausted. The only attempt hitherto made in tms 
direction, at the so caUed Hrfghwduwiila mines, near Ara m the 
ea-t of the range, proved a costly failure: they 
about five years from the end of 1898, producing in all 40,6/4 tons 
of ocal, and were then abandoned, with a net loss of over five 
lakhs of rupees, due largely to the disproportionate nmgnitude . t 
surface arrangements, which included 9 mUes of bread wauw 
railway from HnranpiSr to the foot of the range, an mchne cf 2,bW 
feet with a gradient of 1 in 24 to 5, and five miles of narrow gau^ 
railway, including 3 tunnels and 7 bridges, on the top of the bills. 
The bre^d gauge line has been taken over by the North->> estern 
Railway us it gives access also to valuable stone quarries around 
RawAl; the other works have been dismantled. The ^am which 
lav at an angle of 48° had ..n average thickness of 8 feet, wnth a 
flwr and roof of sandstone ; the mines were capable of pelding 
80 tons daily, and gave employment to over 200 persons. 

The coal at Dandot is worked by horizontal ^eries from 
the face of the hill, the longest working in Dai dot Mam 
Mine, extendii-g to a distance of 2,2<>0 feet from the menth. At 
Dandot'the workings are laid out on the long-wall system, all the 
coal being taken out at one operation, and no pdlars bemg formed 
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or left in. The necessary roadways for the extraction of the coal 
are built up in the work^ out space or “ goaf.” At Pidh a modi- 
Bcation of this system was in force; there, in some instances, where 
the coal was thick, piUars were formed in the first operation, and 
were subsequently removed in slices. About three-foui tbs of the 
space is filled with ripping-dirt and other rubbish. The work 
continues throughout the 24 hours. 

In the working of the mines the contractors play a very im¬ 
portant part; they find and control the workmen, supervise the 
work in the mines, find and fix the mining timber, pay for repairs, 
, find tools and oil, &c., and pay for ventilation. ITiey have also to 
compensate the heirs of men killed by accidents and to give full 
pay to injured men in hospital. Under their contracts, which are 
terminable at the pleasure of the authorities, they have to produce 
a given amount of coal in a gpven time and to deliver 2 J per cent, 
in addition to what thay are paid for to make up ior waste. 

The miners pick at the face of the seam, without much method : 
it would pay bettor to work on the coal by underra'ning the soft 
floor of the seam, or by blasting, a process at present litile employed, 
and disliked by the miners, only about 100 ^ots per month being 
tired. 

The coal is brought out from the workings in trucks pushed by 
men, or in bags of about 2J maunds carried by men, to a distance 
of sometimes as much as 225 yards. It is hand-picked for dirt at 
Kdlapdni station, where, too, most of the screening is done, and is 
then loaded for despatch to the consumers. 

The workings are very warm and steamy, and ventilation is 
defective, though in this respect there has bwn considerable im¬ 
provement in recent years; there is no firedamp and hardly any 
noxious gas is met with; open lights are used. 

The superior mining establishment consists of the Mining 
Manager (Executive Engineer), two English Deputy-overmen, and 
four sub-overmen. 

The surrounding tract furnishes most of the labour employed, 
especially the villages of Dandot, Bhuchhill, Dhrukna, and Jhamra, 
but miners also come from Pooneb, Gujar Khan, the Kangra Valley, 
Sindh, and Mekran : nearly all are agriculturist, who, for the most 
part, work intermittently, many doing so for alteiaato fortnights 
(chiefly those from the Vunhiir ilaka), others for three or four months 
at a time. The average number of men employed in 1005 was 1,860; 
about 71 per cent, below ground and 29 per cent, above 
ground; the majority being cutters or hewers, 46 j)er cent, of tho 
total; tillers, 18 per cent., or trammers, 10 per cent The number 
employed is less now than was formerly the case, tho figure for 
1896 being 2,063. No women or young children arc employed. 
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The men employed above ground work for 12 hours daily; 
those below ground work in three shifts of 8 hours each. 

The climate of the tract from which the workmen are diuwn 
is good; but miners who have worked long in the mines become pale 
and anaemic, and there is also a good deal of bronchitis and similar 
diseases;the anaemia, which is so common amongst the men employ¬ 
ed, is called bhiissa by the pcx)ple from the pallor which accom¬ 
panies it. 

On a long average of years, about six fatal accidents occur 
every year and about 18 cases of serious injury in addition, 
chiefly caus^ by falls of the roof, which, for reasons already stated, 
aie very difficult lo prevent altogether ; there has, however, been a 
very marked decrease in the number of accidents in recent years. 

The wages earned are good; one man cutting and one man 
carrying can turn out togfether 16 maunds of coal daily ; and the 
stronger men, especially those from the Vunhar, produce as much 
as double that amoimt: the outturn per man is of course less than 
it would be if they worked continuously. The earnings of cutters 
range from about eight annas to one i upce per diem, which is far more 
than could be earned by the same class of labour outside the mines, 
but the somewhat unpleasant conditions under which the work has 
to be done make it unpopular with those to whom it has not Ijccome 
customary. 

'J he mines provide lucrative employment for a large number of 
men of the agricultural classes in the district, and could provide 
for more if they were willing to take it: they are a very valuable 
resource in rimes of scarcity, and it will be a great misfortune for 
the district if it ever becomes necessary to close the works. 

The contractors ai*o (1905) paid Rs. 6-12 to Rs. 7-4 per ton for 
steam coal and from 8 annas to Re. 1-4 per ton forelack: the 
former is sold to the North-Western Railway at Rs. 8 per ton and 
to the public at Rs. 17 : nut-coal goes to the railway at Rs. 6 per 
ton, and the slack chiefly to other departments at Rs. 10 per ton 
for quantities over 100 tons and at 8 annas more for smaller 
amounts. A small amount of shale refuse is also sold at Rs. 3 per 
ton to private consumers who cannot get slack. The all-round 
cost of the coal was in 1904 Rs. 7-5-5 per ton loaded for despatch. 
Ihese selling rates provide no profit, but on the contrary a slight 
loss is sustained. In 1904 the total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 2,01,048, and the total expenses to Rs. 2,27,549, giving 
a net loss of Rs. 2b,.501. In former years, however, the mines 
yielded a good rate of profit; in 1899 the net profit was Rs. 3,02,418, 
or 68 per cent, on the capital outlay. The cause of this falling off 
IS the recent decrease in the outturn of coal. It should be 
^ted here that a royalty of 2 annas per ton is credited to 
liroYincial Revenues on all coal raised. 
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Though the profits were formerly large, the amount of coal CHAP. I1,B. 
raised in this district has always been relatively very small, be:ng )£ln«'and 

under two per cent, of ihe production for the whole of India. There Mineral*. 

are no other collieries in the Punjab."’ 

In connection with these mines, but under the management of ^^^**^^* 
another department of the railway, there is a Briquette factory at 
Haranpur, capable of turning out 20 tons of briquettes per diem 
at a cost of Re. 1-2 per ton. It is (1902) proposed to shortly tre¬ 
ble the size of the plant and to increase the outturn to 60 tons 
per diem. 

Gypsum occurs in the marl l)eds above the salt strata of the QrpinD, 
Salt Range, l>eing found either in irregul «r beds or in detached 
masses, and could be ptxxluced in large quantities if a demand 
arose. Whenever it i ccnrs in beds, it i.s much cracked, and the 
fissures are filled with red marl or a bluish clay. Beds of it aeein 
to lie above and below the salt. In some localines the stnita of 
gypsum are remarkably bent and contorted. The minend is for 
the most part of a light grey colour, with a shade of blue, and 
translucent on the edges, with a saccharine appearance, but 
masses in which a coai-se cryst.alline structure prevails are by no 
means uncommon. Red varieties also occur and beds of a dark 
gray earthy gypsum are generally associated with the saccharine 
kind. It is a nearly pure sulpliate of lime without any carbonate, 
and, when calcined, it yields a phister of Paris ; but plaster of Pans 
without carbonate of lime is less coherent as a cement than ^hen 
it contains from 10 to 12 per cent., and the best plaster would be 
obtained therefore by mixing some lime with it. ^atlyes only um 
it mixed with pure lime into morUir, to give a >^himng niarb^ 
appeaninco to the finer kinds of ehunam works, and appear to be 
w'holly ignorant of its value as manure. 

It is in the gypsum of Miirf, Ki'dabagh and parts of the Jheluna KiUbigh 
hills that the beautiful regular quartz crystals (called KaWbagh ^d '‘dUmoadt. 
Mari diamonds) occur. 'I hey are transparent, milky, or 
The specimen marked “ Bohemian topaz ” in the Jheliun collation 
of the Lahore iluseum consists of small crystals of this quartz, m 
the form of dodecahedra or double six-sided pyi-amids, but there is 
not the six-sided prism so characteristic of quartz. lue 
KiUiibjigh diamonds are quartz in six-sided piasms, terminated by 
six-sided pyramids. 

Stone suitable for road-making, or for railway ballast, is com- ston*. 
mon in most places, and good building stone, both sandstone and 
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lime stone, is f-equently met nnth. The best quarry hitherto for 
Jliies and building stone has been that at Tarakkf, on the North-Western 
toerala- Railway, and under the management of its officials. This yields 
Stone. building stone of excellent quality; while another small quarry at 
Fardsb, a short distance from it, produces paving stones of consider¬ 
able size. 1 he larakki quarry has, however, been comparatively 
little worked of late, having bwn to a great extent superseded by 
the large workings OTCned at Baghiinwdld, at the foot of the hilb 
north-east of Find Dddan Khdn, which has supplied most of the 
stone required for the Jhelum Canal works. It is connected with 
the Sind-Sagar Branch of the North-Western Railway by a branch 
line from Hnranpur, constructed originally for the unsuccessful coal 
mines at Ard.^ Another quarry, a few miles west of this, has now been 
abandoned. '1 ho commoner limestones are also much burned for 
lime, especially near the south end of the Tilla range : and the 
Imrder varieties are extensively quarried for chakkfs or hand-mills, 
thoro being one locality specially known as Chakkf Par or mill¬ 
stone hill. In one or two places a variegated variety is manufac¬ 
tured into cops and platters and similar fancy ware. Marble of 

three or four varieties is found among the hills in detached 
blocks. 

. .. wcurs in the bills, but is of no commercial value, as there 
IS httle of it, and that of very inferior quality. 

Fragments of copper and earthy iron haematites can also 
be met with, but are quite unimportant. 

Sulphuret of lead or galena is found in small nodules in two 
or three localities, that of Mount Karangli being the best. It is 
much sought after and fetches a high price, ranging from 7 tolas 
10 mashas to 10 tolas per rupee. It is chiefly found in clefts in 
the most inaccessible precipices of tlie hills : and the peasants who 
search for it used formerly to let themselves down the face of 
the precipice and pick the mineral out of the clefts, a perilous 
adventure in which lives wore often lost; but this pursuit is now 
Mldora practised. A safer but less certain method of obtaining 
it IS to go out after rain and pick up the small fragments by nctmU 
search. It is held by the natives to bo antimony being 

usM as a salve for the eyes, and is believed even to restore their 
Sight to the blind, except those bom blind. He who has faitk 
and anoints his eyes with the *urma of Karangli’for forty nights 

shall arrive at such perfection of vision as to see the stars'^ in the 
daytime.* •> 

Go^ cby for pottery, and a lavender-coloured earth which 
se^ea for soap, are to be f'und in some places; but like **11 the 
other mineral productions of the district except stone, and coal, 
and salt, they are commercially quite insignificant. 

fil 0. tb* Legend of Ktraagli, PnnjU) NotM and Qaariai, Volama IV, Saotioo 88. 
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Section C-—Arts and Manufactures- 

The following abstract gives the percentage of the total popa* 
lation^ engaged in each main bianch or occupation:— 


Agrioaltnral ... 
lodostrial 
Commercial 
Professioual ... 
Miscellaneona ... 


62 per cent. 

214 „ 

14 


Some remarks on the traditional occupations of the various 
tribes and castes, including most of the artisan classes, have been 
made in another chapter. The processes of the more important 
industries have been fully describe in the various Monographs on 
manu f actures in the Punjab. An acooimt of the important salt 
and coal mining industries has been given in the foregoing section. 


The principal village industries are the tanning of hides 
and tanne<1 leather work by the Mochis, the weaving of coarse 
country cloth, used for the clothing of the common people, by the 
Pawalfa, raw hide and basket Wi*rk by the Musallis, rough iron 
work by the Lohiirs, carpentiy by the Tarkhiins, oil pres)ing by 
the Telis, and silver and other similar work by the Sunaras. None 
of these require detailed notice, there being nothing unusual or 
remarkable in the work produced. 

Silk Mtujia are made to a small extent in Pind Diidan Khitn , 
and some other ornamental weaving work is done in small quanti¬ 
ties, such as the coloured checks made at NiSrpdr and Pachnand, but 
there is nothing of the kind at all important. 

Silver mounted leather cutting whips are a Pind Dadan Khan<'> 
speciality ; they are not very durable. 

Glood cheap blankets are made at BaJ Kassar and other 
villages. 

There is a small colony of glass-workers called Chdrfgars, at 
the Gakkhar village of Sultanpur above Jhelum: these grimy work¬ 
men call themselves Patbdns, which they really seem to be. and 
say they came here with the founders of the village, wt»ich is 
unlikely; but at any rate they have been here for many generations: 


U) la I860 thera wm« Mid to b«> rotiaidvrabla maoafaotiir* of (tcboba tcoU and nomdah 
at find Didna Khia (/. A. S. B., isSO, pagM 43—61). This hat diaappaai^ 
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CEAF.II.C. formerly they made tbeir own crude glass, collecting stones of the 
l^tid required in the river bed, and mixing them, pounded, with 
lUimfac nine times their weight of /fajji, to bo burnt for 24 hours in fur- 
oiSi**ork- naces. Now they find it cheaper to import the raw material from 
Mainpitri, Ktawa, and other places : they (or i-ather the hhopkeeper 
who finances them) generally get up a truck load at a time of 
the crude glass {kacch), together with material for colouring it : 
a truck takes about 340 maunds, and by the time it reaches them 
the cost of the material is from Rs, 2 to Rs. 2-8 per maund. One 
maund is sufficient for 1,000 bracelets of the largest size, which 
sell for about Rs. 4, out of which they have to find fuel, &c.: they 
are allowed to take small driftwood from the river, and also buy 
wood from the znrafndilrs at trifling cost. One man can make in a 
day about 125 of the large thick bracelets about 3 inches across, 
250 of the same size but thinner, and 500 of the small ones 1J inches 
in diameter, which sell for Re. 1-4 per thousand. It is not a rich 
indu'tiy, it will lie seen, the average eaniiugs nil lound not 
much exceeding 4 annas a day. 

The furnace consists of two parts, the lower being a large 
trough in which the glass is mixed and coloured, and then taken out 
and cooled for use when requii-ed ; above are six small troughs for 
the actual w'ork, at each of which one man can work. He takes 
up on an iron rod in bis right hand sufficient molten glass for his 
purf)Ose, and moulds it with a circular motion, on a cone-shaped 
implement held in the left. The biucelets are generally orna¬ 
mented with a line of dots of some other colour, which is separately 
dropped in n melted state on the finished ring. 

The large rings are exported by the camel load by Jammu 
traders to State territory across the river; the smaller ones are 
mostly sent in the direction of Peshawar: some are used locally. 

Tlie work is trying to the eyes, and generally has to be given 
up at the age of alKuit 40. There are 40 families of these Churfgars 
with seven workshops : they nearly all hold a little land as occu¬ 
pancy tenants. Strange as it may seem they are rather well off, 
though said to !» extravagant in comparison with other artisans. 
The industry does not soem to bo declining. 

Vataiwork- The following-is an account of the brass workers of Pind 
Dfidan Khtin, abridged from an interesting article in the Civil and 
Military Gazeite {\90\). It refers to other places also, but seems 
chiefly to be taken from Pind Diidan Khan, to which it at any rate 
applies. 

It should be first explained that the kasera is the seller of 
kSngi (an alloy of copper, tin and lead) and of other metals; and 
that he generally finances the thattidr or founder :— 

“ Etch little bann\a'$ shop in a village contaios a smaller or larger 
supply of old copper coins and worn ont vessels, which are brought 
to them in excnaoge for groceries by the samindars; the coin 
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tbrse and old pots, screws, nuts, stopcocks and srtulea of every con 
ceivable description, innde of the requisite metel or alloy, are purchased 
for very small sums and sold to the kateras at the rate of about 84 annas 
a seer. 

** Besides the old metal collected in this way, the koMra receives 
lartre quantities by rail from other provinces, and ho obtains imported 
sheets of copper «nd tin and blocks of riuo from merchants m Bombay, 
Karachi and Calcutta. 

“ In another part of the town qnanlities of smoke may bo observed 
issninir from holes in the roofs of mud-brick houses, whence a most 
infernal din issues day and night while the thatltari are at work, for these 
are their workshops. 

“ They are generally a separate class from the shopkeeper; hero and 
there, however, a msn mav he found who spends part of hm time m 
collecting old metal and part in constructing and selling his wares, bat 
the combination of all three must mean very hard work. ‘“o 

workshop is rather like that of a Binall blacksmith in Lnglsnd, for there 
are large and small hammers, long tongs and tweezers, anvjls and other 
snch like iiiiplemeuts lying about, while the roof and walls are tmvered 
with soot, and from the furnace glowing sparks may freqnently be swn 
to fly. The furnace con-ists of a large, partly spherical, hole m t ie 
ground, the month of which is surrounded by a low circular mud wall; 
on the top rests a cover some four inches thick, also made of mud or c ay, 
the whole has been thoroughly well baked from frequent lue. In 
part of the furnneo there is an entrance through which the large earthen 
pots containing the metal or alloy to be melted are pat in and ‘ake“ 

W means of long tweezers so constructed as U* grasp the pots round their 
circumference: 5 iis outrance is also closed by means of a slab of baked 
clay. 

« At one side a tube is lot into the ground so as to pass into the furnace 
near the bottom; through this air is forced by means of a pa‘r o* 
bellows made from two goatskins or of a paddle wheal contained in a box 
and worked by a revolving handle like a ihermantidote. 

•' Although all the tools and apparatus are very primitive in appear- 
ance. yet, in the hands of these clever and industrious workmen they 
produce most wonderful results. 

It U little short of marvellous that the quarters of fhoffwrs are not 
periodically burnt to the ground, for the heat raised in the furnaces is 
immense; they are seldom provided with chimneys, the smoko and sparks 
having to find tVeir way as best they can through the hole in ho roof ; 
and the roof- are generally composed of wooden bj-ama and rafters cover- 
ed with small sticks, grass or chatai, over which the usual layer of mud 
and bhuta plaster is placed. 

" There are two principal modes of construction, vi*., 

(a) Moulding,— 

(b) Heating and beating sheet metal. 

« The monlding process is the most inteiesting, and alfhongh it takes 
longer than the other, does not require nearly so much physical ex'-ryon. 
The moulds, which are composed of clay and other materials, are sha^ by 
working a lamp ol the clnj wkea moist and of the conaistenoy of dough, 
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thi. a \ " "f ^ t^>e middle : 

^ and fj"* '* mnde to revolve on a pivot, ei.her bj forcing it ronnd from 
‘im- to time with the bnnd or by a ar.rtof pedal arr-nKemeiitf first of all the 
MStlTofk- I*"‘* hollow made in the centre ti.ia is 

Bhgbtly bthJT ** conetracted; it ia then dried .nd 

^ “^*^6 fi’orn the skimming of honey, ia laid 

ontheoaUideof theearthernbowl nntil a little thicker th^ThemetS 
W whichis tobemoalded; over the wax a coating of c“y i, 0^0^ 
Tn d/i. ♦ “ “ entirely covered np;a small hole about ha^ 8^1110? 
m diameter 18 now made tbroagh the outer coating of clay when this is 
r^dy.tis left to dry gradually and then placed over a fife .i^haS 
the wax runs out from inside and a hollow mould remains- thU is bak^ 
L“ulf ' rr‘‘r“P thehoiranVth“ro"gh t^ 

funnel lAus formed the molten metal or alloy is poured into the hollow 
off anKh"**' ineml cooling the earthen casing or mould is broken 

meuM ofa^te supports and made to revolve by 

a. necks cannot conveniently bo made in one niece 

them ii!"°d it would he difficult to TOlish 

tfo^h oonsiructed in two pieces and afterwards sol^red 

bevera?IbM“^ f’ fei^tker concealed by means of 

S^veiiS ' cat on tho outside .of the vessel, can with difficulty ho 

‘^® «<>??«'• are generally 

•’» done byXToS 

handsd * ^ kateroM or, if more finished work is reqnired, they are 

•hi. .^.r,bV;*rc;n.!!:“b“" •« «f ci™ 

the ToSla*rrr“r 5 rr?“ the metal over to the thaitidr by weight and, when 

vsrv acenrHin« Tu' P"^" Workmanship at rst-s which 

tn ^ ^ *^® ^shonr expended in making tho varions kinds • thus 

but for in ? r*^o •“ shout dj annas per seer or Rs. 11 per mannd* 

heaten out of bra« orroSSo; 

sheeting, the rate is only 3 annas per seer or Rj. 7-8 per mannd. 

for thT?ravs"a*ro“thiir^ P®" •®®‘‘«« ch.iged, 

and the decoS^of b'n^ r^mre more boating out than the thicker dekMes, 

hiffh ritnmo^T* ° ^ P*“^ ^®‘‘' ^®*' ooustmcting kataurat or little 

high ri^ed wncers, as much a* Rs. 18 p^r mannd or 7 annas oer Ler i! 

fflri'J'“.STp"; * 5 ?,t 

InittB, contnwtors who obtain tho right to extract tho lead from 
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ab re the cwt - f the meii.l n'i*» the i ^ il,e,r p..c » n-e coii- 

to U aao.a.«ua tue .CU.I veuaer- 

ftUd a em«u peirent^.ge tor probt. 

thatluirs IS nireu j , , Pi„^ Dddan Kban at vrbich 

There is a small soap factory at 

ibe local sojji is ased. boxo'^ lamp stands, vases, 

Turned ^^cque'^d wood oro^^ ^ gonje 

&c., are made at Chak ch-efly red, hh'ck and yellow ; 

otbm- places. .'I'he colou^ ^ S'te way of making 

some of the plainer work i> another and then 

ornamental pattejns ^ 'I h-colour is applied by 

revolved by the lathe. weddings. &c., 

Large lacquered omamen^l chai cbakwal. 

are made in different sizes at some sm h 

F ne combs, &c, of wild ^ steal it from Govern- 

The hill people who supply the wood gtnc.all} 

ment rakhs. made at Chak Hamid; also 

Good gold-embroidered shoes ai-e m. 

.t Cbak^.a undone or two othor plaoet^ _ 

The aowor.worked uiw «■« sometimea 

«.K, .o aoo,o 0 ,^ 0 .. „ tbourgcr 
places. a 1:^0 is made at 

Find l«cbtn Kbat. A " mounds. 'Iboae wbo choosa m.y 

them can carry as much as, 1.000 manna ^ ^^e Great. 

believe that the model was supplied ^ .r^pgo, but 

iS was .till a good deal of rive d^ome 

with tbe opening of new vailwiys nearly 

The number of boat< in the distnc ^ ^ ^ ailmost 

loo more than the pluvious 
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Soap. 
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work. 


Comb*. Ac. 


Embroider* 
td aboea. 

Pbolkaria. 


Fireworks. 

Mstting. 


Boet-build 

ing. 
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ArU and 
Mannfnc- 
torei 

W*t*rin'lU. 


GoT«rna>*nt 

••rric*. 
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There are over 200 water-mills in the district which pay an 
annual income to Government of hs. 1,761, whioli is dividid 
between the Forest Department and the ordinary land revenue. 
The mills are called ;/in-*..r or oha-dt. 'J hey are merely ordinaiy 
large rhniku worked from below by a Fmall stream which gives 
rotation to a paddle and eie used ejcclusively for gi'inding coin. 

Sendee under novemme* t con hardly be cl8s^•d a« a trade 
or as an industi v; but it is an employment of a S|.ocial character 
and those employed are in this district a very important class! 
which numbers among its members many who belong to the most 
considerable fnmdies of the most considerable tribes. 


How important a f* ature in the oconrmy of the district is the 
income from Government seivice, or pensions, will be clear from 
the following figures which relate to ;_ 


TAHtIL. 

Axxcal liicoMK IX xrpnu rxoM 
Pat axo Pcxmoxi xxjortD vt 

Xumber of 
iodIiridD*]i. 

^nbammudani. 

Uiuduf. 

. 

Find nidmn Kbin . 

CbabwiI. 

T»lUg*Dg . 

Dittrict . 

Ba. 

5,35 301 
S.-ie.650 
3.34,073 
93,636 

Bf. 

3 .n, 3 U 4 

-'.20,839 

1,80,523 

26,466 

4,677 

2.936 

8,643 

767 

I?,W.668 

6,60,213 

11,023 


The total income from this source is therefore close on twenty 
lakhs per annum, or more than twice the land revenue by the new 
a8sossm*'nts; it is of course the gross income, and not the savings 
but in time of trouble there is in many parts of the district a 
constant stresm of money orders from men absent on service, which 
bring a considerable amount of money into the district; it is not 
so widely distributed as might be thought, a largo proportion going 
to a comparatively small number of villages. ® ® 

The above takes uo account of the considerable income derived 
in some parts of the district (chiefly in Jhelum and Find Dadan 
Khan), from casual labour in the Dandot Collieries, the quarries 
of Kawal and Tarakki, and on the Railways and the Shahpur 
C^ls; these earnings cannot well lie estimated, but the C^l 
^finos alone formerly provided work on the average for 1 .*>00 
inmmdars, earning at least two-and-a-half lakhs per annum ’and 
probably much more; in the Salt Mines the work is nearly all done 
by professional miners, but two or three huudix-d zamfndu'rs find 
employment about them. “ 
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Section D -Commerce and Trade. ^— 

The principal “p"X o? ^Jw'^’-d ihe ope». 

Ss':/ .rr^nCV 4'«tn'eXdTh.t ST - 

SJof Uto*^C190l) the harv^ta the district tor a 

been little or nothing to export. on these in- 

£g time imported food-grams f>»m “to P^^ „£ tj,, 

tor^ptions are only ‘t“>”Sls Ae^in merchantt there for- 

reheat trade of the nortWrn t^ds,‘he ^ sprung np at 

warding the produce to a .. a.^eg some of the sur- 

Sr ^hfc. in Ihitralpindn ‘I**’““f’Sadr direct from the 
plus (trhich is. however ’^rts of the Clmk. 

northern part of the Jhelum and the n^res p Jbelum 

Sti-lf The rest of the Jhelnm trade fin^.»-“y ..g 

itself or to the other stations on the ^ those places. 

S«^hoogh them are no repdar g--”'" p°d ^Wdan 

The Find Da^n Khin trade establishment 

Khan itself, but its “““f “^1.'^’;';S!.fof Ma and Haranpur 

of prosperous markets at the t™’ T Khewrah also, these plac« 

to east and we^t, and to some j the principal rosulte 

Sine unhampered by octroi re^nctm^^^^^ the 

of^^unicipal j jn lUla ^and Khewrah instead of 

'l-allagang trade huds ^ ttock Railway, though oiie of its 

Chakwal: the opening of t north-western comer of Tallagang, 

stations is only the trade of that tahsil to any 

does not seem to have . ^ce is les-s, the roads are 

appreciable extent '■ tonent hus to be crossed, 

worse, and the treacherous Sawfin tonent 

There is a considerable ^'^^'’^'“n^the f^ste of Kashmir; 
dep6t for most of the timber ;?® Punjab. The Bntish 

U rnearly all pas-ed on "^^rihelum, and there 

and Kashmir For^t Departine^ ha Sir Amai- 

are some large pnvate ones as well, sucn 

Singh of Kashmir. blankets, shoes, and 

Other articles exported are the most impor- 

brass ware, all in small ‘ ^^oticed The imports are chiefly 
tant of all, has been else^w sugar, and wme food grams. 

timber. Euroj^eu p.^^ rdlii^»>“ Kee'™’''' ‘“"“‘“'T' 
eueh as r.ce from the fronrier auU m 


Timber. 


Other ertl* 
olee. 


up 


t as nee from me iruuuc. -- ^ . Voo Bnrrme 

utterly a oouaiderable eaport of hides and hones ha. ap 

Jhelum is one of the districts >“G^MuTfud 
tered. The registration ports are at Ta^ , ^ Customs 

Find Ratwal, whore there are mmor fe ^ing the Pmd 

post of the Kashmir State V navipg duty on amval 

Ltw41 route have, however the^gtouofp^^gj^ ^ 

a t Mirpur town; duties are leviea 


Tor«tg« 

trwie. 
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iraportfd into Kimlimir torritorv. Xo duties are levied by the British 
Government. 'Ihe chief aitides expoited from this district to 
Kashmir arc— 


Cofton piece-goods, duty 
Pair, duty ... ... 

Snear, duty 


... 1 annn per mpee. 
... Re. 1-2 per riutnnd. 
... 1 nnna per rupor*. 


The chief imports from Kashmir into this district are 
food-grains and firewood. 




The annual value of the imports frem Kashmir territory into 
Jhelura on the average of the five years 1898-1 03 was Rs. 2,01,921 
and the value of the exports Rs. 4,83,261. ITie bulk of the trade 
goes by the Gatdlitin route. 


Section E.—Communications- 

The figures below .<how the communic.'itions of the district as 
retunied in 1908:— 


^av'gnble rivers ]27 

R« ’"""y. 74 

Mi-inlled rosds. 2S 

Unnietalled roads ... ... ... 1^080 

The Xorth-Westem Railway passes through the .Thelum Tahsil, 
and the Sind-Fagar Branch traverses a great part of the Bind DiSdiin 
Khan plain, while the newly opened Mriri-Attock Line has a sta- 
tion at Injra chse to the noith-we.^t corner of Tallagang ; this 
recent addition to the railway commim'catiors of the dirtrid ’must 
have some influence on prices in this the most backward portion of 
the tract, but it does not so far seem to be grea^. Twenty years 
ago, however, the railway only touched the district at Jhelum itself 
80 its external communications have improved considerably since 
then. Internal communications remain as before; the Grand 
Trunk Road, running parallel to the railw-ay through the Jhelum 
tahsil, IS the only one that is metalled; the rest of the district is 
fairly well furnished with kacAj roads, as sho^vn on the map, a few 
of them in parts passable for carts ; but there is no cart traffic 
camels and other pack-animals being used instead; internal com- 
mnnications are on the whole bad, and from the nature nf 
couiitiy are likely to remain so. 


The pn„c.p»l .c™, the .S..,H R.nge ,re f.om Lilia 

ridbaraintan to Bhilrmar and Tnllugnng; from Lilia ir.ii 
Kahar avd < hakrfi; front Plnd Wda.t Khtit, .« SiM S-,!,, 
to a. „he n.|r one a, all,,tactic: hi. for light tt^Uw . VS 
a d f . m TVig r w 1-. to Plmdinlin Jhelum: there is nlso « v u 
ro-df: Tu.ht .ilpur toWrtgh. The neck of the TilL rrngo 
east of t f ma n lull IS cr.js.scd by a fair brjdlo path nassir, J i 
Mogli;: and its spurs are crossed by the Jkelum-limel/ma n^rcIS 
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at Rohtrfs. Tlio Nflf rarpo has several fair roads across it, in addi- CHAP.I1,E. 
tion to the^Grand Trunk between iarakki and Sohawa ; the best cominmii. 
is from Solniwa to Domeli. cations. 

The railway stations in the district are as follows:— 

Motn Jbelnm, Knlii, Kiiliiwal (flag station), Din^, 

Domeli road, Tarakk, and Sohiiwa. 

f'indSdgtir Brmich. —Haninpur, Cluilfsa, Find Dddan Khan, 

Golpnr, and Lilia. 

Kheicrah-Dandot and Ddghdtncdla-Binnehrs: —Gnjar, Khowrah, 

Kakipiini and Dandot, Pidh and Baghiinwula. Except Kbewrab 
these are, however, us^ only for the Government mining trafiic. 

The Jhelum is navigalde for country craft up to a point about 
ten miles above the town of tihelura or for 85 miles out of the 
total distance through which it fmnts the district. Small boats can 
go as fai' up as Dhangrot. The depth of water is about 15 feet in 
^mer and ^ feet in winter, 'l he country boats carry loads 
varying with the season and the depth of water from 5 t(» 25 tons 
in the winter and from 25 to 50 in the summer. The ferries and 
the distances between them we shown below, following the down¬ 
ward course of the river:— 


Namk. 


Dbaogrot 

Mangla 

Qataliin 


Piod BntKil 
Jbttom 


Ent Puir* 

Kobir 

Purtin 

MuriiU 

Jktilpor 

Jiintipor 

Cb»k 


Piod Didao Kbii 
AbmadataiJ 




Xo. i.r caAH 
aaui Tu Bl 
>:«o—BD, — 
OJiiTAXT, Y - 
TABTIKO. 


« 2 

it 


7 

9 X7 


9 IS 
* I 8 


Cold 

wea- 

ib«r 


1 C 

IC 
1 C 


2 V 
2 V 


1 C 

2 V 

1 *’ 

2 V 

1 e 

2 V 

2V 

3 V 


2 V 

4 V 


Hot 

wea- 

ti.ei. 


1 C 

I C 
1 C 


1 C 
1 C 


1 C 
I c 
1 c 
ic 
1 c 
1C 

1 r 
1 c 


1 c 
1 c 


TiJrt IK CBOUISO. 


Hot weather. 


IS minntot 

Ditto 
I boar 


Ditto 
8 hoora 


Ditto 

t»i>'0 

4 hoan 
I'llto 

5 hnnra 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


0 boon 
Ditto 


Cold weather 


_ V 

A t 

5| 

1 

i 

<5 


10 minute 

Ditto , 
SO mioatci 


Ditto 
I boar 


Ditto 

Diito 

Ditto 

Itlito 

Di'to 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


! bam m 
Ditto I., 




14 


Bimabk*. 


Crotning eaeri weet 
bonk dilBroIt. 

froMins eae^, 

Croealng e«»]r i tho 
rirer Iwd, rocky 
abore, bae btM 
coma broad and 
randy. 

CroMins ooey. 

Crnacingeaay. Rail, 
war and road 
hridae. 

Croaaing eaay. 

Ditto. 

Heavr aand. 

rillo. 

Ditto. 

Rirrr wide j heary 
land. 

Ditto. 

Croaiing raay. Aieo 
rail war bridge 
and foot war. 

Diffinolt CToaaing. 
Wide liv-r bed. 

Ditto. 
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There is a railway bridge across the river at Jhelum with a 
roadway for cart traffic, Ac. The bridge was originally designed 
for a iiiilway on the metre gauge and the cost, including some 
protective works, was £139,1)02, or £28-1 Is. per lineal foot. 

It was converted to boar more safely the broad gauge traffic 
in 18C4-95, the substitution of the new and stronger work being 
effected without stopping the traffic. 

There is another broad eauge railway bridge with a footway 
for passengers by which the Sind-Sagar branch line crosses the 
river about 7 miles above Find Diidun Khan at Chak Nizam. 


The following table shows the principal roads of the district, 
with hrilting places on each, and the conveniences for travellers to 
be found at most of the stages :— 


o 

% 

Borr«. 

HoIliogpUco. 

• 

1 

_o 

’i 

c 

s 

• 

s 

Bsnias*. 

From 

To 

1 

Jbalom 

Khubib ... 

Skogoi . 

10 

Cnm-tMUod road tbroogfannt. 






CroM Kahia Corroat. Saroi and 






rMi.boiiM. 




Duipor . 

lu 

CrO't Huaha torraat. Sara! and 






rrM'hoD**. 




JaUlpor . 

12 

Sar.i and ro«t-hoiua. Encamp. 






IdK crtMand. 




DlmrUU . 

10 

S.ri.i ana rait-boua#. 




PikH Didan Kbin ... 

11 

Ke*t.hoo*», 




Lilia . 

lb 

Small re«t-bnoaa. 

3 

Jbolom ... 

Bftonn 

Rob’d* . 

13 

Kait-hnaM. Cnmataliad road. 




A'lr.ia . 

10 





ilnra L'Uam Singh .. 

11 

Brat-hnoM. 




tinhnian ... ... 

u 

Ditto. 




Cbakwdl ... ... 

12 

Ditto and •oeampiog grooad. 




R-l Ka-aar. 

13 





Tallaitang. 

14 

Beat-hooia. 




T^tCDUtll ••• *•* 

19 

Ditto. 




Trip . 

13 

Ditto. 

8 

Jhtlam ... 

Tol'iguig ., 

Roht** . 

12 

Ditto Unmttallad road. 




Bar«ao«ib 

18 





Pbadiii . 

13 





Cho. t^aidan Shah... 

10 

Ditto. 




DaUlpar . 

8 





K-llar Kahir ... 

10 

Ditto. 




Bharpur . 

0 





Talaicaiig. 

10 

Ditto. 

4 

Jhtlam ... 

BiwiJplodi 

I>(na . 

12 

Moinliod road, aneampiag gronad. 






rnt-h.-oro and oacai. 




Sohiwa . 

1C 

Ditto ditto. 

6 

P. n. Ebio 

Mondr* ... 

Cbna Saidan Shah ... 

14 

F«rtl 7 mrtalled t rott.booM, Ao. 




Dhok Til.liia 

0 

r DmM-II«d. 




CbakwiI . 

14 

Ditto Baft.hooae, dc. 




Dbadbial . 

12 
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Except on the Grand Trunk Ro'^d nearly every one of the CHAP.n,P. 
above sta^ is more or le-^s intermpteil by nnbridgW ravines and pa^ne. 
torrent beds, large and small, nsnally diy and sandy, but the larger 
ones impassable after heavy rain. The Bunlui and Kahan torrents 
are in parts well over a mile wde. 

There is a dak bungalow only at Jhelum, which is completely 
furnished and is provided with servants: the rest-houses have h more 
or loss complete outfit of furniture, crockery, and sometimes cooking 
utensils, but have no servants. 

A list of all the post offices in the district is given in Part B> offio#, 

which also shows the work done by them. The increase under almost 
every head, even since so recent a time as I {Ji'6.96, is very remarkable. 

There are telegraph offices at Jhelum, Ufna, Taiakki, Sohawa, T*i*gr»ph. 
Haranpur, Find iJadanKhnu, Golpur, Lilia, Khewrah apd Oandot: 
none away from the railway lines : telegraph hnes to ChakwaJ, Talla- 
gang and peihaps to Choa Saidan Shah are much to be desired in the 
interests of the administration as well as of trade. 

A tonga service, which receives a small subsidy from the 
District Board, has recently been introduced on the road between tcTMiwdr^ 
Chakwal ^and Alandia station on the Xorth-Westem Kailwav. 

This service, which hss be'*n very successful, convoys both mails 
and passengers ; it is under the supervision of the authoriti* s of the 
post office. A project for metalling portions of this road is n(iw 
before Government; the propose<i light railway between Cluikwal 
and Mandra has, after lengthy enquiry, been at last definitely 
shelved on the gixiund that it would not pay. 


Section F.—Famine- 

Of famines prior to our rule the district has had the same Famine, 
share as the iwt of the Northern Punjab, ri'r.,— 

ht . — A three yeai-s’ famine ending with the year A. D. 1783 
(Sambat 1840) commonly kno^vnasthe chdlisican, 
when wells and springs dried up and wheat could not 
be had for thiw sirs the rupee ; and the mortahty 
I among the people and cattle was unprecedented. 

I Jnrf.— Three years’ bad harve!^ts ending June 1813, when 

1 wheat sold at seven sers ; but in severity not equal 

’ to the previous one. 

3rd . — A two years’ complete failure of crops ending Septem¬ 
ber 1834 ; wheat rose to 14 sirs, and the distress 
and mortality were very great. The year 1883 
A. D. (Sambat 1890) is commonly known as the 
markan year ; a plant of that name sprung up 
spontaneously everywhere in great abundance as 
soon as the first rain fell, and afforded great relief 
— . both to cuttle and_ to human beings. 
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CHAPJI,F. 

Famine. 


Since annexation there has been no f.imine m the district and 
notlrnir upproiching a famine nnt l a few year's ago: m 
the scarcity in the lower Punjab and llindustm canse.1 « ^ 

rise to 8 sirs per rupee, giving rise to some di tress amongst the 

poorer non-agricultnral cl sses. but the local crops did not f. U, 

Ld there was no general distress. From this time 

to the year l89o, ihongh there was oc(Visiouolly widi'spr^ 

crop failure, there was nothing amounting to general 

from 1895 there set in a period of bad harvests, very 

broken by an average year in 1897-98 and a good 4 

which lasted until 1902 : in other words, there were five 

years ont of seven, and in consequence the distress was at time 

considerable, though never amounting to famine ; the worst year 

was 1899-1900, when out of 740 thousuid acres 

reacheil ratituritv, against an average of /54 out of 1,0 .inere 

was a most Were fodder famine, an«l, in sp.to of various expwl.ento 

for increasing the supply, neaily half the hve-stcck the 

district perished. Both grain and fodder weie long at fabulous 

prices, and the z iraindars. already weakened by previous ba^ years, 

were in sore straits, migrating in large num^rs to more 

tracts in the neighb')Uih''od, the Chciiab Colony m t y 

affording invaluable assistance. 


The following aciHuint of the scarcity of 1895 —1900 is gathered 
from the report made by the Deputy Commissioner at the end ot 
1900. 

Though the distress in 1890-97 was considerable, no relief 
works were found ncces.«ary; test works were opened, but were no 
largely attended. 

Tlie continued drought from the Ixiginning of 1899 to the rams 
of 1900 cansed severe distress, but it is chiefly from its ^ 

the cattle that it will be rememliered ; about half of them pensheU. 
All parts of the district were affected. 


Test works were opened in November 1899 and olcs^ 
August 1900; they remained “tost works” to the 
largest work was the partial excavation of the proposed Jal^lp 
Canal, iind^r the supei vision of the Imgatioii Department fit 
number of persons employed on this work fluctuated . 

but was never much over 8,000 ; i-nd in June 1900 fell tojgpi 
when an outbreak of cholera caused the cio^ing of the 
famine Naib Talisildars were employed. Work completed 
paid for at rates fixed from time to t;me, the average daily 
wing about one anna three pies jier head. Tlie rcmaiumg 
consisted of road-making and tank clearance and were of an nnSni' 
portant character. / 

Tho total expended was Us. 88,055, of which Us. 26,5^2 
spent on the Jabilpui’ Cumd. I 


jni 

IC 

ir 

It? 

y. 

i™ 
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The pereons relieved ■were almost all of the agriculturist or CH AP.I1 »F. 
agricultural menial class. Famine. 

Liberal suspensions of the land revenue demand were 
allowed, amounting to a1x>ut Rs. 50,000 in 1898-99, and 
Rs. 5,13,000 in the following year; Rs. 1,00,000 was dis¬ 
tributed as gifts fiom the Famine Relief Fxmd for pur¬ 
chase of foiitler and cattle, in addition to Rs. ^ 1,65,500 for 
these purposes and for piu’chase of seed g^in, nominally 
recoverable, though much of it has not actually been 
realised. 

Prices were not so high in 1899-1900 as three years 
earlier, wheat being seldom higher than 10 sers per rapw, and 
maize standing at about 12 sers. Grain was freely imported by 
railway. 

The effects oP the scarcity were, (1) the enormous 
loss of live-st- ck, duo to the scarcity of fodder, and practi¬ 
cally unproventiblo owing to the difficulties of transport . 
bhusa at .Ihelum sold for about a maiuid per rupee, 
while in Cle.kwil it was hardly procurable at two rupees 
per maund; (2) a marked increase in land alienation and 
agricultural indebtedness; (3) a considerable temporary emigration, 
chiefly to the Chenub Colony, which still made itself felt at the 
Census in March 1901. 

The winter of 1899-1900 witnessed a serious outbreak 
of crime, 80 dacoities being reported Uiree months; 

how far this was duo to the scarcity it is difficult to siy: 
in its origin it was duo to other causes, but the unsettled 
state of men’s minds no doubt tended to facilitate the 
coutinuanco of this epidemic of violence, which subsided, 
however, as quickly as it arose, long before the season of 
scarcity came to an end. 

Apart from the misconduct of these few individiuds, the 
behaviour of the people was exemplary, and they showed great 
patience under their‘misfoitunes. 

The last serious invasion of locusts was in 1891, 
when the spring cro]i8 in about one-third o! the district 
were mined, and considerable damage done elsewhere: 
there have often been great numbers of them^ m the 
district since then, but they have come at a time when 
they could not do very groat damage to crojie. Before 1 “91 
the last year in which the district suffered materially from this 
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CHAPTER III.-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 

The district is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner subject CBAP. 
to the control of the Commissioner of Rdwalpindi. The head- 
quarters of the district are at Jhelom, but the Deputy Comnus- Admini*- 
sioner is allowed to make Tilla his headquarters ^ during 
part of tho hot weather. The ordinary district staff consists of a 
District Judge, two or three Assistant or Extra Awistant Commis- 
sioners, and usually an Assistant Commissioner in training. An 
Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner is al^ 
posted at Find Dadan Khan and holds charw of that Tahsfl in 
addition to the Thanas of KalUir Kahdr and Nua, which extend into 
theChakwal Tahsfl, and the Jalapur Thana, which includes part of 
the Jhelum Tahsil. His charge ranks as a subdivision, and until re¬ 
cently embraced the Tallagang Tahsfl, which now forms part of the 
Attock District. During the hot weather he is permit^ to take his 
work to Choa Saidan Shah. The Official Staff is assisted by two 
Honorary Magistrates, Resaldar Major Mumara Khan of Domeli, 
who oxei*oises 2nd class powers in tho Domeli, Dfna, and Sohiiwa 
Thanas, and Bhai Sher Singh of Kala: until recently there Wi»s a 
third, the lato Resaldiir Major Sardiir Bahadur Dunf Chand of Bhon, 
who had juristliction in 21 villages of tho Chakwal Tahsfl. The 
Station Staff OflBcer is ex-officio Cantonment Magistrate. Jhelum 
is also the headquarters of a Divisional Judge, whoso charge includes 
tho Gujrat District as well. In recent years pressure of work 
has necessitated tho occasional appointment of an Additional 
Sessions Judge to the Sessions Division. 

For revenue purposes each of the four tahsils is in charge of k-itoduo 
a Tahsfldar, assisted by a Naib-Tahsildvr, tho first always, and the 
latter almost invariably, a Magistrate as well as an Executive and 
Revenue 06Bcer. The village revenue staff, which is 8uj>orvi8eil 
by a District Jcdnmujo stationed at Jhelum, is as follows:— 


Taluil. 

Oflico 

EiovoKOCi. 

ri«id 

Kinsogoct. ' 

PalwirU. 

AMisUnt 

FatirirU. 

Haadqurtent ... . 


3 

• •• 

• I* 

• •• 

Jbalam . 

... i 

1 

4 

73 

4 

Find Didan Khio . 


1 

4 

03 

5 

Ohakwil ... . 


1 

3 

71 

5 

TalUgang . 

... 

1 

3 

43 

3 

ToUl 

... 

e 

13 

319 

17 


The pay of the patwdris has Ijeen materially improved during 
th# recent Settlement operations: they aro divided into three grades 
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Rs. 14, 9, nnd 10 (the average rate being Rs. 12) permontli, while 
assistante receive Rs. 8. Hiey were paid, np to 190(3, from the 
proceeds of n sj)ecial cess at 6} per cent, on the land revontie 
demand: this cess was recently remitted by Government, which will 
in future defray these chai-ges from Provincial funds. 

There are three Mxinsiffsor Native Civil Judges in the district, 
two haAnng jurisdiction ^vithin the Jhelnm and Pind Diidan Khiln 
Tahsfls, Tesj>ectively, while the thinl has btith ChakwVil nnd Talla- 
gnng. Only one e^tc, at Dulla, is under the managoineiit of the 
Court of Wards, whoso fimctions are esercisetl by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice- 

The Ci-iniinal Statistics of the district present many featuros 
of interest. Of all the districts in the Province this is one of the 
w'orst for murdoi's, and in ppito of increased rigour in phicing 
parties on security, the figures do not cease to give cause for 
regret. In 1901 there were 25 murders, and in 1904 tliough the 
Tallagang Tuhsil w'as transferred early in this yoi»r to the Attock 
District, there wore as many as 30. The figures for culpable homi¬ 
cide are not less excessive. This class of violent crime usually 
springs from disputes about women or land, and is practically 
amfined to the Chskwiil and Tallagang Tahsfls and the Vanluir 
ildka of the I’m;! DiUlan Khan Tahsil where the Kassais and Awans 
are numerous, those l)cing the tribes most addicted to feuds aiul 
factions, llie difficulty with which charges of murder are proved 
doubtless attracts men of keen passions toa fonn of rev. iige, which 
is peculiarly complete, while the punishment demanded l)y the law 
is by no means ineritablo. In these localities there is at any rate 
a popular predilection for this method r4 retaliation. 

The district as a w’hole is free frr»m grave offences against 
pro|>erty : but there is rccasionally a more or less serious outbroak 
(4 crime of this kind. Thus in 1901 and 1902 there wero 74 
dacoitics or robberies recorded, due no doubt in some degree to 
the prevailing scaroity in those years. It must bo noted also 
that there w^ere numerous predatory bands abroad at the time, 
whoso o|>orations extended over the districts of Slulhpur and 
Riiwalpndi ns well as that of Jhelum. The statistics for theft 
show that this form of ciimo has prevailed con-sistently and to a 
lai-ge extent: cattle theft is, however, by no means common 
except in a few villages near the river, whose jwsition gives them 
considorablo oppi'itunities in this resjxxjt. Offences relating ti» 
coin numlwred no less than 20 in 1901, but now practically 
occur no longer. Miuriago offences fell from 173 in 1901 to lo9 
in 1902, and this was attributed to the adoption of n system of 
Marriage Registration: but the improvement in this resi^ct has 
not been maintained. 
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The foregoing remarkfi represent in some degree the salient 
features of the criminal statistics, as far as the Indian Penal Code — 
is concerned. Of Local and Special laws the Forest Act deserves 
particdar attention owing to the largo area of the Government justice, 
reserves in the district, and the extensive import of timber by offence* 
river from Kashmir. Tlio temptations to misappn'priate timber *g*iD*t lomI 
ai’e peculiarly enhanced in flood time, when the logs are <>ften 8p*ci»i 
deposited far from the river bed in places, whei'e it would 
scarcely occur b) the river rangers to look for them, especially 
as the flood generally washes away the villagers’ homes at the same 
time, and wood for building purposes becomes very scarce. There 
were 14^ Forest cases in 1901, but the numbers had decreased to 
61 in 1902. These figures are satisfactory enough, but ithasboen 
observed that such apparent improvements too often denote an 
absence not of crime but only of vigilance in those whoso basing 
it is to detect offenders: and the observation may perhaps be applied 
with tnith to this class of crime. In 1901 there were no less than 
76 cases under the Workmen’s Contract Act, which mainly arose 
from the employment of superfluous labour at the Baghanwala 
SStono QuaiTies: but with the removal of this cause of offence the 
noml)er of cases has practically fallen to nU. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the district stands high in the 
Province in percentage of convictions : in 1903 and 1904 it stood 
third on the list with percentages of 40 and 39 respectively. The 
Deputy Commissioner usually employs his enhanced powers under 
Section 80 of the Criminal Procedure Code to try about 12 cases 
per annum, and the District Judge, who is similarly empowered, 
hoars about 20. 

The Civil Courts of the district present no special character- cwn JmMc* 
istics either in their constitution or jurisdiction. Tlio passing of 
the Land Alienation Act of 1900 has brought alx)Ut a steady 
decrease in the number of civil suits for the possession of land and 
has also boon effectual in reducing the list of suits for money. 
Matrimonial 8uib«, and suits to establish a right to pre-emption of 
land, may perhaps bo mentioned as prominent features of the civil 
litigation of the district. Of these the former have shown a ten¬ 
dency to increase, but the new Pre-emption Act is expected to 
reduce the numbers of the latter cases. 

Tlie Local Bar at headquarters numbers 12; of those 4 (includ- Loci B*r. 
ing one who holds the position of Public Prosecutor) are barris- 
tcrs-at-law, 3 pleaders of the first grade, 3 pleaders of the 
second grade, and two mnkhtdr8. They have a “Bar Associa¬ 
tion”. At Pind Didaii Khun there are three pleaders, who .. 
accompany the sulxlivisional officer on tour ns a rule, their practice 
being confined to his Court, besides one barrister ^and three 
muhhtdrs who appear for the most part in the Muoi^-iff s Court. 

At Chakwal are four mukhtdra and one pleader, who practise 
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^P. in the courts of the Munsiff, Tahsfldar and Naib-TahsAdir. There 
_!_• are 30 petition-writers of the first grade, and 39 of the second 
grade, practising in the different courts of the district. 

Jutie*. ipjjg arrangements for registration are under the control 
Begwniion. the Deputy Commissioner as •■x-officio R^strar. There are three 
offices, one at each of the Tahsfl headquarters in charge of a 
Sub-Registrar. The following table shows the number of deeds 
registered and fees realized during the years 1901,1902, 1903 : — 


Yub. 

Flu BMLiZBO IX BCrBl*. 

Rnmlwr of 
deedi i«gis* 
tered. 

For regiBtrB. 
tion. 

For copioB. 

"* . 

. 

*903 . 

2.627 

2,800 

2,762 

1,061 

1,160 

1,001 

2,612 

1,064 

2,224 


^e passing of the Land Alienation Act has Imd the effect of 
r^ucing the number of registrations by 50 per cent. Registration 
of bat-btl-irafa mortgages, which were never popular in the 
district, has now completely ceased: and registrations are now 
practicaUy confined to Agricultural Tribes. A room has lately 
i)een provided at headquarters for the centralization of records. 

Trib*i uw. The customs regulating the devolution of property and similar 
mattere were investigated at the recent settlement, and a “ General 
txxle containing the results of the enquiry has been published 
in a Berate volume; a brief notice of the customs obtaining is 
given beloV”:— * 


BatreUial 
ad martiag*. 


* 1 . frequency of marriages between near relations, amongst 
the Musalmans, 18 noticeable. The effect of this has bin 
that, as a mans sisters son or daughter’s son may be also 
his static relation, for instance if his daughter has ^ed his 
brother’s son, alienation of the property to a sister’s son or daugh¬ 
ter s son does not necessarily mean alienation to a non-agnate : 
to the i»wer of the agnates to forbid such an alienation ha^ 
been much we^ened, and alienation to such relations through 
females are much more common than they are in the east of X 

^ alienation 

^■nng been thus weakened, it is among at least one tribe, the 
Aw4ns, no longer strong enough to prevent alienation to a sister’s 

^ "ot timself an agnate, and can 
hardly prevent alienation even to a non-relaUve by a sonless man. 

a contract, not between the 
persons to be marri ed, but between their families, and is arranged 

Di-Hct. i^i. ts; 

Mr. J. WilTB, e. for td* Sd^hpur DUtria, by 
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for tbeni by their aguates \rith the consent of the mothera, usually 
while the parties themselves are too young to give an intelligent 
consent. Exchanges of betrothals are, however, common; the sale 
of daughters is not absolutely unknown, but takes pl^e only 
amongst persons of low class, and not openly even then. If 
either of the parties die before the marriage actually takes place, 
the contract is at an end, and the boy’s family are not considered 
entitled to claim that the girl should be married to another boy of 
their family, if her ori^nal betrothed should die. There is also 
a general feeling that while a girl’s family have no claim to com¬ 
pensation if the betrothal bo broken off, the boy’s family have a 
claina, not only to a return of their expenses, but to damages for 
the breach of contract against the girl’s family. The ceremony 
of marriage actually transfers the ownership of the ^rl from 
her agnates to those of the boy. After the marriage the girl 
remains in her father’s hoiise, and actual possession of her is not 
ordinarily delivered until she reaches puberty. 

While such is the usual course of betrothal and marriage, it 
is common in Jhelum for betrothal and marriage to be deferred 
until the parties are grown up, and unmarried women of full age 
are much more numerous in Jhelum than they are further east. 
One consequence of this is that the consent of the parties them¬ 
selves becomes much more important, and though it is imcommon 
for a grown up girl to refuse to many the man selected for her 
by her parents and guardians, she sometimes does so and elopes 
with the man of her choice. Such conduct is bitterly resented, 
not only by the family of the man she has rejected, but by her 
own family, and often leads to quarrels and litigation, although 
the Musalmuns cannot deny that such a marriage is valid by 
Muhammadan Law. 

Althou^ a ^lusalm^n may marry four wives, all alive at one 
time, and a Hindd as many as he pleases, it is not very usual for 
a man to have more than one wife at a time ; and where he does 
marry a second wife during the lifetime of the first, it is generally 
because the first has not borne him a son, or b^ause of some 
serious quarrel with her; or when he marries the widow of deceased 
brother. 

Divorce is very rare, and although a dower is always mentioned 
at a marriage of Musalmuns, it is rarely paid, it l)eing usual 
for a wife to relinquish her right to dower to her husband on bis 
death-bed. 

Ordinarily the whole family remains living in common until 
the father’s death, and his wife, children and sons’ wives and 
children are under his control, as well as the whole of the joint 
property. As the daughters grow up, they are married into other 
families, and leave their father’s control for that of their husbands 
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CHAP, fathers. As the sons grow np, wives are found for them who join 
the father’s family and come under his control. Often the father 
Ciril and gives a married son a separate house with a share of the moveables 
and sometimes a separate plot of land; but this is a matter for 
the father’s own decision, and such a jmrtition, unless approxi- 
mately fair and intended to bo final, is liable to be cancelled on the 
fathei^s death. Where that occurs, the whole of the father’s 
estate devolves on the sons, who sometimes continue to live as 
a joint family, Imt more often make a ilivision among them of 
the moveable property and dwelling-houses, and either then or 
afterwards, of tno land also. Ordinarily all the sons take eq\ial 
shares without regard to age and without regard to the number or 
tribe of the motliers, though there are many exceptions to this mle. 
The cnsftni of dividing the property among the sons according 
to the number of mothers, is practically unknown in Jhelum, 
though followed by some of the Gakkhars. If one of the sons hove 
died before his father, his sons or widow take his share of the estate 
by representation. . In the presence of sons or sons’ sons, daugh¬ 
ters get no share of the property; they are maintained by their 
brothers until suitably married into another family. 


inUriUnr* Wlicrc there are sons, their widowed mother usually gets no 
—Widow. share of the estate, but is maintained by her sons; and if they 
divide the joint estate among themselves, they usually sot apart a 
portion for thc’r mother’s maintenance during her lifetime. Wicre 
there are no sons, or sons’ sons, the whole of the estate devolves on 
the Avidow, two or more sonless w’idows taking e<inal shares. ITie 
wdow holifa the Avhole estate till her death or re-marriage, and has 
power to make all ordinary arrangements for its management and 
to enjoy the whole of its produce. Generally she can do as she 
pleases with the moveable prope^, but must not permanently 
alienate the immoveable property without the comsent of the Ims- 
band’s agnates. If, however, the agnates do not make proper 
arrangements for necessary expenses, the widow can alienate so 
much of the husband’s immoveable property as is aljsolutely neces¬ 
sary, oven without their consent. When a widow in jwssession of 
her deceased husband’s estate dies or re-marrios, even though she 
marry her deceased husband’s brother, the whole of her former hus¬ 
band’s estate, moveable and immoveable, reverts to her husband’s 
agnates who take it in the shares in which they would have taken it 
had ho died without leaving a widow. A widow having minor sous 
has much the same power over the estate as has a sonless widow, 
until her sons are old enough to manage it for themselves ; but if 
she re-marry, she loses not only her control over her former hus¬ 
band’s estate ljut also the guardianship of his children. If sihe does 
take them with her to her new home, they cannot succeed to any share 

in the estate of their stepfather; they still belong to the family of 

their own father, and (if sons) are entitled to succeed to their 
father's estate. 
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When a man diw without a^iatic iledcondants or mdow, 
the mariicd daughters or their suns in no ease sucoeed to a shine in 
the estate; but it is the almost univeieal custom in this District that 
the unmarried daughters succeed in equal shares to the whole of 
their father’s property, moveable and immoveable, till their death or 
marriage, when it reverts to the agnatic heirs, the powers of the 
dougliters over the estate being similar to tliose of the widow. 
Failing unmanied daughters, the father of the deceased takes the 
estate; if the father be also dead it goes to the brothers in equal 
sliares. Ordinarily all the brothei-s, whether of the same mother 
or not, succeed equally. 

Wills are almost unknowir, and as far as known are* almost 
entirely a recent development; they wore seldom or never made 
Irefore the 2nd Regular Settlement of 1874-81. If a proprietor 
wishes to interfere with the devolution of his property according 
to the ordinary rules of inheritance, he must carry out his inten¬ 
tions in his lifetime. An expression of his wishes as to the dis¬ 
position of his property, if not carried out in his lifetime, has no 
force after his death. 

Adoption is practically unknown, even amongst Hindus, who 
alone admit that a valid adoption can l)e made. 

The power of an owner to alienate by gift his moi'cahle 
property is practically xmrestricted, unless when ho lias sons or 
sods’ sons, in which case he ought not to give away an univason- 
ably large portion of the mcrs’eables so as to injure the sons. A pro¬ 
prietor having sons or sons’ sons has no power to alienate by gift 
without their consent any portion of the immoveable nioporty, 
except that ho can give a small portion of it in dowry to a aaughter, 
or for charitable or religious purposes ; and he cannot give a larger 
ahU^ of the immoveable property to one son than.to another. But 
a proprietor having no sons or sons’ sons is, among the Tallagang 
Aw4ns, almost al)3olute owner of his whole estate, and can give it 
to any relative without the consent of the otliers; among other 
tribes he cannot make a gift of immoveable property to one relative 
without the consent of the agnate heirs, except sometimes a small 
portion to a daughter or daughter’s son, or son-in-law'. 

Briefly it may be said that the influence of the Muhammadan 
Law on the custom of Musalman triljes is confine«l to questions 
relating to marriage and divorce, and does not extend to quet'tions 
relating to property. Among ail Musalman tribes a marriage must 
take place by nikih, and any mai-riage which is legal according to 
Muhammadan Law is allowed to Ik) valid, and although the rules 
regarding dower and divorce are rarely acted on, they are ailmitto<l 
to be binding on all Alusalmiins; but the elalxtrate rules of the 
Muhammadan Law regarding inheritance, wills, and legacies are 
never acted on, the custom in such matters being found^ on the 
entirely different basis of agnatic relationship. For instanw, a 
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daughter gets no share in the presence of sons, a sister no share in 
the presence of brothers, n Avinow either gets the whole estate or 
none at all, and the right of representation preraiLs to the ftillest 
extent. Tlie onlv effect of Muhammadan Ijiw on (jnestinns relat¬ 
ing to pn.>i»erty has iKvn the indirect influence already mentionetl, 
viz., that by breaking down tl»e rule requiring a woman to l)e 
married to a non-agnaU‘, it has weakened the jwwer of the 
agnates to forbid an alienation of immoveable property to a 
relation through a female. 

A good many of the leading men have special family schemes 
of inheritance, which are all so framed as to pve the eldest son a 
larger share than he otherwise would get. Tliere are instances iif 
this at Danipur, Vatli, IVighanwaM, KupAvill, Tadlagang, Tamilian 
and elsewhere. 'I'hcso sjxjcial ndes of inheritance are commonly 
known as h'lqg sirddri or haqq tika, and for the most part oemsi^t 
in giving to the eldest son in each giuiemtion a certain share of the 
inheritance in resjieet of his jK»sition as head of the family, aiwl 
then ilividing tlie remainder under the onlinary niles. 


Section C- — Land Revenue- 
The following figuiTs show the village tenure.s as broadly 
cln«.sified at the recent revision of Settlement >— 


TAB«lt. 

Pbitaivlt OirtIBD. 

Owned by 


ifCftmimlin 


Bliniacl-in. 

Toul. 

lb« Slnte. 


Jbelum ... , ••• 

rind Didnii Kbin 
Cbaknil -.. 

T*Uas>nS . 

Dirtricl 

17 

It 

H 

1 

34 

iv 

il 

6 

389 

m 

310 

78 

440 

210 

348 

tu 

21 

24 

li 

18 

401 

l-U 

MO 

103 

38 

71 

874 

983 

75 

1,058 


Zumiuddri esUitea are those owned by a single proprietor, or 
in common by more than one; puttiddri villages are those in which 
each propi ietor oavus, not the particuhir fields he holds but a 
piecific ancestral share in the whole estate ; bhaiaddra A-illhigcs are 
th^ in Avhich CA'ery man is OAvner of the land m his |)ossos8ion, or 
aa it Is ooramonly put »ixxssession i- the measure of right.” ITie 
actual vills^ is hanlly ever a fierfect example of any of these 
classes, but a mi.xture of two of them, with Uiu characteristics of 
one class pnslominating. 

Uuo would exjiect to find tlie numlnT of hhnxachdra estates 
inciea-ing at the oxiKfnse of the other two classes; zaminddri 
estates Iwcomo ptUU<idn when the single joint liolding of Avhich they 
cunsist is split up on shares, an event which is l>ound to occur sooner 
pr later; and in j>tKiiJdri A'illagos the tendency is to alwmdon 
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ancestral shares, and make possession the measure of right; this 

was done in a nuinixjr of cases at Uie recent Settlement, where — ’ 

in the course of time some of the sharers luive come to hold much 

more than their share, while others hold much less; it then usually 

liecomes necessary to do away with the old arrangement by shares, • 

tbnigh for certain pur]K>se3 such as mai6a payments the owners «,aTen»r**, 

Njmotimes elect to continue to bo bound by them. 

Some of the nllages, Inmn fvU estates held by one proprietiiry 
Iwdy, are of enormous size, larger probably than in any other jiart 
of the Province. Liiwa, for instance, exclusive of the great Liwa 
roA-A, now included in the Government estate of Uakh Sakosar, is 16 
inUes long and 14 miles broad. Thoha and Tnlp are little sinnller, 
and there are 34 villages which have about 10,(^ acres. Their 

1 K>sitiou as chiefs of those enormous villages gives many of the 
leadmen of this district an importance not l^own among the 
jieasantry elsewhere. In these huge estates the whole inhabitants 
xu^ not massed together in one villa^ site, but most frcouently 
the actual cultivators of the soil live in scattorod hamlets. iTiis is 
especially the CJise whore the country has lieen under the rule 
of a dominant tribe such as that of the Gakkhars. In such 
estates the superior tribe live in a large central village with all 
the village servant*, while the Jat cultivators occupy small 
hamlets of from one to 20 houses or more, '^icro are 
sometime* as many as 30 or 4<» of thea> hamlets in a huge 
estate, some of them mere farm-houses, others considerable villages. 

In many cases it was found just or necessary, at the time of 
the Ro^hu-Settlement, to form such Jhoka into separate «states 
paying a small annual sum to the parent village. But this was only . 
done when the cultivatoi-s proved a more than ordinary degi-ee of 
independence of the sutierior tribe. Where, however, both the 
villages, the parent as well as the dhok, were of the same caste, the 
Settlement Officer allowed separation when claimed by the dhok, if 
ho considered it strong enough to stand by itself. 

The curious double tenures msultiug fii'ui the diverse dp«Tces ^ 

ill which the sulx'rdiuate and cultivating classes bml freeil them- pmion, 
selves from the dominant trilies whose trilral territ4try they held, 
were found to exist in Jholum, no less than in Hazj'ua and the fi-on- 
ticr districts to the west; hut the diversity was smaller, pprh«|is 
liec.'mso the pditical disturbances of the periotl immediately pi^eding 
annexation had been less in a district nearer the centre of 8ikh rule. 

Perhaps, too, the matter was not so well understood at the time of 
the Regular Settlement of the Jholum District, when the tenures 
were investigated and given their niosent form. Mr. Brandreth, 
who made the Regular Settlement, thus describes his action and its 
results:— 

"The disputes, tbongh very difforont in kind, were all the same in 
principle. In one, a Gakkbar family wore disputing with their Jat tenautii; 
in another, one class of Jats or Gajars claimed to be superior owners of the 
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land held bj another branch of their own tribe, living in the same village. In 
a third an .\wiSn or Ka«ar family claimed to have superior right over tbo 
rest of’their brxrtherhood. In a fourth, a Janjua Chief claimed to recover 
a superior right m the villages from which the Sikhs had long ago dis- 
possesEcd him. In all, the main line of argument was the same. The tenants 
would sliow how the Sikh kdrddr had bullied the old owners and protected 
them; would declare that the old owners were only contractors, and 
never’ lacdowners; would endeavour to prove that these owners had ceaaed 
to mauage the village for &0 or 60 years ; and always ended with the great 
point in their mind, via., that they had cultivated 4, 8, or even 20 generatious, 
and had never paid a rout-rate or ruilikana. ‘ Whatever we have Mid, they 
always paid the sam»,* wad the universal cry. On the other hand, the 
(iakkhar or other owners would call on the k iffungt’s records to show that 
for hundreds of years they bad always been recorded as owners, todri$; 
that far and wide they were so known; they would ask (and this was 
often a most important point) how, amidst such powerful tril^, always 
plundering each other, a small Jat community could h »vc existel for a 
day except under their protection; they would point out lint they bad 
bera seized and imprisoned for the Ulanoe, and that it was only when they 
bad nothing left that the kdrdir levied the rent from every one; or they 
would prove that, though the karddr had ejected them from the manage¬ 
ment they bad always allowed them some land rent-free or some prewnt 
or percentage in lieu of their rights. The AnAa or Kasar would show th^, 
though tlie defendants were liis relations, he had ruled the village entirely 
alone, and that under our rule ho had taken grain rents even from his own 
coueins. The Jats or Unjars would show that they bad foniided the 
villagu, Bt^liad only allowed the others to ooroe m subsequently out of 
kindness; that though the Sikhs had left no profits to the owners, yet that 
they alone bad been headmen and had managed tbo village, and loca^ 
cultivators: this latter point was all important in each of these cases. The 
claimants would also attempt to show that they had taken certain fees on 
marriages or had levied door does from the villagu servants, or that they 
alone had collected and expended the village malba. The Janjfia Chief 
would endeavour to show that, though the Sikhs had eject^ him, he had 
returned now and then, and obtained presents or fees from hia old tenanto; 
and would show that even the Sikhs had never disputed his real ownership, 
and that when they left, he returned to his village and took hia land 
wiihont anyone’s permission. 

“ In these cases, I was a good deal mistaken at first, as I was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the history of the countiy. It was, moreover, 
Uion the rule to aid the culiivators as much us possible, and to depress tho 
sous of the sword. But as I Ijccame more acquainted with tho country, I 
learned that these owners had been left much more real power than hud 
l>een the custom nearer I>Hhoro True they had never taken any rent or 
mdlikdna ; it was not the custom, as the bikli left nothing, but they^ were 
allowed instead some land rent-free or a certain sum from the kdrdd/s col¬ 
lections. As long as tho land was well tilled and tho kdrddr got his rovenuo, 
ho did not interfere with these powerful ownjis, and they kept tho Jats 
more as industrious serfs than anything else. ThM did not want to eject a 
good cultivator, but never hesitated to do so, if for any reason it seemed 
advisable : tho copy-hold was really at tho will of the lord, and not nominal¬ 
ly 80 . For the reasons given abovo, my first decisions were decidedly hard 
upon tho owners. I generally urndo the cultivators snbKiwners paying 
some foes to the old owner. In some villages, I did not even allow this. In 
the later cases, I have gone a good deal the other way. I learnt how 
very similar the rise of right in landed property at home, especially among 
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the Scotch nobilitfi had been to that which wasoccarring in this coiiiitrj, 

before wo suddenly came upon them with our record of rights an<l equalised _■ 

everybody. Land 

" Where the tenants were not a soparsto liody, but living with the 
i>wner8 in the centre village, the cnee was different. They could nyc be Miiikqnb». 
creat^ subordinate owners in tho way the Jats had been, when residing in 
distinct hamlets; and yet they conld not be made co-sharers, flow then 
weru thow tenants to bo recorded who had acquired such prescriptive 
right that they could not fairly bo made to poy a rent-ratof This difficnlty 
gave rise to tho institution of the tniliJi ijnhzo, who has often been called 
a copy-holder, but is really nearer the English free-holier, or owner of an 
estate tail, than anyone else. Tho only limitation to his rights is the 
universal law of pre-emption ; if ho sells his land, ho nnist offer it first to 
tho village owners. Latterly he has sometimes ^en made to pay a small 
foe or seignorage due to the old owners, but this has not interfered with 
his rights as proprietor.” 

Mr. Brandreth goes on to that the classes from whom tlio 
ffabsa inilikSn have been drawn arc chieHy members of the 
family (»f the original mvnors who have fallen into an inferior 
iwsition, tenants of old standing who hiul bocfimo to all intents and 
purpoees proprietors of their fields; men who (.•amo into the village 
l)y gift or marriage; purchasers of particular fields; and th(>3e who 
were put iu by the authorities of tho time to manage the vilLige 
during the dispissea-dou of the real owners. The |K)8ition of tho 
ivdlik qabza as described by Mr. Brandreth is this ; be has full rights 
over the particular fields that he holds, but that is all; he ‘ has no 

share in the rights and responsibilities of the ■village.ho is 

not r 08 p>nsible for losses, and therefore he cannot claim a share lu 
the reduction arising from incrcasotl cultivation; ho has only b> 
pay the sum fixed at settlement and has nothing to do with the 

-v^fluge.ITiere is this peculiarity that when the ownere 

have no other means of meeting their losses, they can make this 
indlife qahza a sharer and owner in the -village, and call up*jn him to 
jMiy his share like the others.” 

Whether Mr. Brandreth’s opinion that tho mdlik qnhza has no 
share in tho responsibilities of the village now holds good, is moro 
than doubtful; ho is ” landowner ” under the Land Revenue Act 
and under Section 61 is therefore liable, in the absence of a noti¬ 
fication under tbe first pro'viso "f that scctu»n, which lues never 
l)oon is-sued; even if it lie held that he is an ” inferior laiulowiicr,” 
ho is still under proviso {h) and Rule 208 liable for the laud reveniio 
in the same way as any other owner. 

If Mr. Brandi-eth intended that the mdlik qabza should lie un- 
affectcil by alterations iu the assessment of lii.- village, his inteutions 
have not been carried out: except iu a few cases where lump 

payments woro distinctly oi'dered, the jiobltiou of tho mahk tjabza 

siiie last settlement hius been that ho pays the revenue assessable 
on his holding in the oitlinary wuy and iu addition mdhkdna taken 
by the full proprietoi's, a jxjroentage on tho laud revenue. This 
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iiiTangement has been continued at the present re-aasessment: and 
the mdlilc qaf>z>i now differs from the full owner only owing to the 
fact that he pays the mdlikdna, and that he has no share in the 
ahdinildt. 

The alx)ve remarks iflate only to the old mdlikdn yaJiu created 
at the fii-st Reguhir Settlement, who are two kinds; the first class 
includes those whoso mdlikdua wtis fixed by separate orders of the 
nature of judicial decisions; the second and largest class contmns 
those who were not made liable to the payment by any order of this 
kind ; their mdlikdna arises from the circumstance that when Mr. 
Hrandreth reduced his original asse.ssments, those men were given 
no share in the reduction, and at the next settlement the projjortion 
Ijotweou their payments and those of the full ownei*s was maintain- 
etl, tlie difference Ixjing then for the first time treated as mdlikdna 
at so much per rupee of the land revenue: the mdlikdna rate thus 
de|)end8 not on the history of the particular holding but on the 
amount of the reduction, from the Ijcnefits of which the vtdlikdn 
ijaltzn wore excluded by Mr. Brandreth’s oitlers. 

There is now a third class of mdlikdn qahza, the men who have 
lx)ught land without a share in the >thdmildf since the first Regular 
Settlement; they pay no mdlikdna except in a few villages in Tallu- 
gaiig, where in the recent bdchh proceedings they agreed to pay at 
the customaiy rate in the Tahsil one pice per rupee. 

In some villages tliei-o is a variation of the qahza mdlik tenure, 
the proprietoi-s being divided into three classes: (1) asl mdlikdn, 
or ad wdrisdn, (2) u:di i$dn qabza, (3) mdlikdn qubza; their respec¬ 
tive rights and liabihties ai-e not trv'ery where the same: but in 
genoral the third class has us .usmil no share iu the dudmildl: the 
second takes a share therein calculated on its own holdings only; 
and |the first takes a share calculated on the holdings of the 
mdlikdn qnhza as well as its own. 

These qaha nuilik, and icdris qabza tenures are foxmd iu 294 
village.s, of which only 2 are in the Jhelum Tahsil. Tlie rates of 
mdlikdmi paid vaiy from l^i’s to 40}$ iier cent., the lower limit 
l)eiug usually not much exceeded. Tho total mdiikdna paid comes 
to Rs. 3,655 only. 

llicse tenures ui-o found in 73 estates, and take the form of 
a surcharge on the revenue, varying in amount from one pice 
to four annas per impee of revenue, the total amount of these 
“ talkeddri ” payments (as they aro vulgarly called) being only 
Rs. 7,106; the recipients are usually the representatives or members 
of the loading families of the Gakkhar, Janjda, and otliop domi¬ 
nant trilies, who were generally allowed these dues as tho last 
vestige of their fonner ownei-ship or lordship of tho villages which 
pay them, they occur chiefly in the Jhelum and Find Ihidan 
Khan Tahislls. Major Waco at the second Regnlar Settlement pro¬ 
posed that whatever arrangements were then in force should 
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be coniinTiod, and this proposal was sanctioned by the Punjab 
Government: the former arrungenionts, which were accordingly 
con tinned, have now become Ftei'eoiypetl and are not open to dis¬ 
pute. The ialnqddrs are in fact din mdlil's, and have in some 
cases been so I'ecoi'ded in the papers, though they have no rights 
of any descrij>tion in the tnluqddri Anllages, cxce])t to receive 
these small dues, they have nothing to do with the payment of 
the revenue. 
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The regulation of tenant right in this district was mainly 
effected by Mr. Arthur Brandroth at the first Regular Settlement. 
During the Summary Settlements some tenants paid rents in 
kind ; but the great majority paid in cash at the Government 
revenue-rate and no more. They were thus on a practical equal¬ 
ity with those whom we now recognise as owners. I'his equality 
was the natural outgrowth of the Sikh system which generally 
refused to recognise any privileged .status l)etwcen the Government 
and the cultivator. Mr. Bvandreth jnit an end to this state of 
matters. In every village ho first defined and sot ajMU t those 
whom he considei^ to lie owners All other cultivators were 
distributed among four classes of tonant.s, of which the firet three 
were granted rights of occupancy, and the last wci'e tlie tenants- 
at-will. 


Thc.se clns.ses were ns under, viz .:— 

I. —Ancient tenants, asdnd ladmi, being those who had 

come in lx?foro the great famine of 1783. 

II. —Old tenants, nnisinkil jntrdiin, who had Ijeen in ]X)s- 

session alwut 50 years on the average (say fi*om 1810 
A. D.). 

III. —New tenants, mmtakil nnya or yadi'd, who came in 

after 1810, but were consideicd to have a claim to 
rights of occupancy. 


CliiMm of 
trniinta. 


All the above classes w’ere gjronted rights of occupancy, or, 
to use the hngiia^ of the district, w'ere made mngtnkil ; the 
fourth class comprised all the tenant»-at-will or yhair miislaJ,-il. 
This sy.stem of classification only develop^ itself after tlie Settle¬ 
ment hud lx*en some time in progi-ess; it wa.s, therefore, never 
applied in Tahsfl Jhelum, where only the broad distinction of musta- 
kil or ghnir mustakil was recorded. In the otlior three taJisils, 
however, it was generally enforced, but many modifications were 
allowed in individual cases, especially in the matter of rent, for 
the (juestion of rents w’us also i-e^hited by Mr. Brandreth. Routs 
in kind were recognised and maintained whenever it wa.^ possible 
to do so, and cash I'ents wore regulatefl as follows:—The ancient 
tenants of the first class were charged the revenue-rates and cesses 
with a small additional sum for tna/ia. Tlie old mngfakil tenants 
or second clas.s paid the revenue rates and cesses, together with 
a vidlikdua of from two to four annas on each rupee of revenue. 
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CHAP. 'I’bo third cluss or uow inUHtak\l tciKUits paid tlio «aiu« an the 
second class, except that in their case the mdlikdua was ptit at 
Land from four to eight annas. In actn.ally assessing the mdlikdna 
Revenue. theoretical pcheme was often a good deal modified. The 

R«-nu. cash rent of tenant.s without rights of occupancy could not of 
TOiiiRo he fixed, but the rate then existing was duly set down, and 
in practice it has not Ijoen verj' often since departed from. Such 
cash-rents ai-e, however, very rare. Mr. Drandreth intended that 
these rents should l)e recorded in the gross result merely, with¬ 
out detuili of the calculation by which it was reached ; and it 
was furtlier piojwsed that these gross rentals should l)e modi¬ 
fied ponodically in accordance with tho price of com. This part 
of the .scheme has always been a dead letter; it was impos-oible 
to kw'p secret tho details of the calculation, and in practice all 
tho lenities concerned have paid attention to nothing but these. 
No one has ever wished or attempted to have his rent revalued 
upon a com standard, and so it has come about that all tenants 
j)ay rentals in kind, or rentals in ca.'^h equal to the sum as.*!ea8otl 
upon the land with cesses and with or without a mdlikdiia or vuiUmi 
surcharge of various amount. 

Unr ciM. In the record of the subsequent Settlements all these rentals 
carefully maintained in their old proportions. They all 
take the form either of rental in kind, or of a payment of a 
rndlikdtiQ in cash in addition to the revenue and cesses now 
assessed upon tho land, but the old classification of occupancy 
tenants has not lx?en followed: it has no connection with the Punjab 
Tenancy Act, and is therefore practically obsolete: in the new 
record all tenants with rights of occupancy have been recorded as 
holding under either Section 5 or Section 6 of the Tenancy Act, 
and no further discrimination has been attempted. Tire practical 
result is that tlie more part, of the old andnns kadimi with a 
few others have Ixjen placed under Section 5; and tho rest under 
Sectiorr 6. 

Siirofpro. Tire size of holdings is a somewhat important factor in the 
pi*i ary hold- revoiiue-paying capacity of tract; though if any 8ul>sidiary occu]>a- 
tion is available to the zamindars, smallness of holdings is not 
nccessar ily an argument fur low' as.sessment, and may even make 
the realisation of a fairly high demand easier than would otherwise 
be the ca‘<o; to wrao extent the Jhelum Pabbi is .m instance of 
this. The Asse^ment Reports contain detailed information ns to 
the size of holdings ; their average size is least (from G to 12 acres), 
iir the Jhelum Tahsil, the hills of the Salt Range, and the Lnndf 
I’attf Circle in Chakwdl; hirgest in tho I’ind Diidan Khiin Tlud (24 
acres), and in Tallagaug (81), where the cultivation is more rough 
and the land less pi^uctive tlian in other puiis: elsewhere tho 
average varies from 16 to 19 acres. In a general way it may lx? 
.^aid that holdings are inconveniently small only in the Pabbi, ami 
111 jmrts of Lundi Patti and tho hills; elsewhere usually snfficient 
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and even too large for really good management in the Tallagang 
Tahsfl and parts of the Dhanni. — 

The number of proprietary holdings has increased enormously KeT«na«. 
during the recent Settlement, from about 314,000 to 364,000. To p^.. 

a groat extent this is due to the strong tendency amongst the joint pneurj koU- 
owners of land to break the tie that binds them together, and to ‘“8*. 
have their shares definitely separated. How active this tendency is 
may be judged from the fact that the area dealt with in partition 
proceedings, (including private partitions sanctioned by mutation 
orders), in the five years 1895 to 1900, was 236,034 acres, includ* 
ing 154,664 acres cultivated, or 15 per cent, of the whole cultivat¬ 
ed area of the district, paying about one-ninth of the total revenue 
demand. 

The size of tenants’ holdings is usually small, aver^ng from 
1^ to acres, except in Tallagang where the average is nearly 6 
acres: but in many cases the tenant has other land of his own. 

The area held by tenants-at-will is about 31J per cent, of the 
total cultivation. The percentage is much higher than it was 20 
years ago, owing to the large amount of land alienated to the non- 
ag^cultural classes, who miist of course put in tenants to cultivate 
for them: very often these tenants are toe previous owners of the 
land. The owners themselves cultivate 55 per cent. 1^ per cent. 
jMiys no rent; and 12 per cent, is held by occupancy tenants. 

A few general remarks on the relations between landlords and 
tenant may be made here ; on the whole, they are fairly good; 
large landlords are unctimmon; the bulk of the occupancy' tenants 
pay merely the land revenue Avith a small mdlikdna at so many 
pica or annas per rupee of the revenue, and in their case there is 
nothing to quarrel about; but occupancy tenants paying rent in 
kind are not uncommon, and relations between them and the owner 
are not unnaturally often strained, the landlords trying to enforce 
on the tenants an appraisement of the value of the pr^uce, which 
the latter do not consider fair; in such ca-ses trouble is usually 
avoided if the landlord gives up the practice of kankut or appraise¬ 
ment, and divides the actual produce on the threshing floor. 

These produce-paying occupancy tenants make desperate at¬ 
tempts, as Mttlement comes round, to get their rents converted into 
cash, and for a year or two there is confusion; without the 
landlord’s consent which ho would never dream of giving, such 
conversion is of course impossible; after a time the tenants realise 
this and then things quiet down again. 

Tenants-at-will are not in a position to quairel with their 
landlords, even if they are harshly treated, os they <iften are, 
especially in the Dhannf, where the 'lairs and Kassars make hard 
landlords, being much attached h) the kankut system referred to 
above; n half aasats assegsucut babcd on the rents that these men 
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realise on their own appraiaement would be a conclusive answer to 
anj complaints of over^assessment; but there is no accurate record 
of their takings. 

Bcvenue histcnvj up to the current Settlement. 

Mr. Brandreth thus describes the system under which the^ 
Sikhs assessed and collected their land revenue:— 


“In the Sikh times the caltivators nsnally paid by what was called the 
higha rate; thu kdrddr and the appraisers of the crops woald select a fair 
field and rery fairly calcnlate the prodace by the eye ; a deduction of one* 
tenth would be made for tho village servants, and half the rost taken as 
the Uovemmont share. The field would then be roughly measured by a 
man’s paces, or the area guessed; they can do this with unusual accuracy: 
the prtrauce per bigha of this field was thus calculated as an average higha; 
the Karddr would afterwards visit each field of each owner, examine the 
standing crops and assess it as equal to so many average bighaa. It was 
hrro that the owners gained; they were, it is true, allowed nothing from 
their culti^'ators, except where they were a very powerful body, and bad 
to be'conciliatod, but their headman accompanied the kdrddr, and by assess* 
ing the cultivators highly, induced the kdrddr to treat their own fields 
with considerable leniency : of course, a system like this gave enormous 
opportunities for fraud and favouritism. 


“ The nnmbcr of bighat sigreod upon was entered against each man, and 
as soon as the price of graiu for the harvest was fixed, the value was cal* 
culated. And the village mouey*lender bad to advance the whole, or a 
largo portion of the amount to the kdrddr. The kdrddr then aided him 
in collecting the com from the tenants. When the villagers obtained a 
fixed contract they followed the same system, only modifying it by fixing the 
number of average bighaa each man’s land was equal to, and then dividing 
the sum due by this number, and consequently when they came to make a 
permanent division they assessed the different sorts of soil as equal to so 
many bighaa of the worst soil, and divided the revenue accordingly.’’ The 
amount of the (estimated) Sikh revenue is shown on the next page. 

_ The ^ater part of the district joined tlie standard of Chattar 
roier * Singh in the second Sikh War, and the first Summary Settlement 
inTr * bcmu! immediately afterwards, by Major John Nicholson in Jholum 
Bwtfc Lundi Patti, and by Mr. Bo wring elsewhere, was somewhat 

severe; the standard of assessment was two*fifths produce or the 
Sikh demand, whichever might be lowest; tho second Stunmary 
Settlement of 1852, by Major Browne, was intended to correct tho 
more obvious incmiMities of the first. These Summary Settlements 
on the whole worked fairly well; the assessments were easily paid in 
Chakwfil and Tallagang, but with some difficulty in the other two 
Tahafls, notably in t& Thai and Phaphra CHrclos of l*ind D4dan 
Khan and in the central Salt Range; in two or throe estates only 
tho owners refused the assessment, and relinquished their proprio* 
tary rights. 

The first Regular Settlement was conducted by Mr. Arthur 
aeni. Braimrctb. It commenced in Jane 1855 and was finally completed 
in May 1804. The assessment has Ijeen elaborately' explained by 
the Settlement Officer in his published report. Speaking gonei'ally, 
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it may be said that tbo demand was bo fnuned as in no oaso to CHAP, 
oxceccl half assets. . IILC 


Land 

The following table exhibits the value of tiie land revenue Berenne. 
under Sikh rule and under the first three British Settlements. CoopamiT* 

rMBlu uf kU 

The amount shown as the Sikh demand professes to bo the ®*‘**'^ 
average of what they took in the last four years of their rule; in “” *■ 
fact the Sikh demand cannot bo stated with any accuracy; the local 
officers of the Lahore Darb4r, the kdrddrs, took as much as they 
could get, the standard being one-third produce in Tallagang, 
and h^ produce elsewhere; that is, the share of the pr^uce 
now regained as the landlord’s due. ' The entries as to the 
Summary Settlements are average results deducted from the whole 
period of the currency of each. Jdgirsy vidms and md/U are always 
included: — 


TlBCIt. 

Sikh 

aTorago. 

Avnuae or Scmmabt 
ertTLmxT. 

B«|n>Ur 
Sotltomenl, 
lit 7 «wr. 

l«t. 

2od.. 

Jbelara .. 

Chakwil ... .. . 

TalUguig .. . 

Find Didu Kbio . 

Toia) . 

R«. 

2.ic,eu 

l,8S,St>9 

99.698 

9,06^99 

B«. 

130,468 
90,C6d 
S,06,261 

Ba. 

133,397 
1,76361 
87,180 
*,06.760 

So 

l,o«,7ao 

l,80.+><« 

9».4»W 
132 724 

7,08,B40 

6,63,643 

. 6,62.m 

0,23,401 


Of tlio revenue payable during the first year of the Regular 
Settlement Rs. 5,78,050 was receivable by Government and the 
was alienated U> jigirddrs^ mdfiddrs or indm khvcdrs. 

The Regular Settlement was essentially in regard to the assess- 
ment a vilkge settlement. Assessment circles were no doubt 
formed; but they were not much used. In the main the demands 
wore fixed by the personal knowledge of the Settlement Officer, 
and by his opinion of what each village could afford to pay. He « 

arrived at his conclusions after consideration of a multitude of 
matters all more or less relevant to the subject of taxation. These 
assessments undoubtedly worked well; they wore in nearly evei^ 
ca-so paid with oaso and regularity, and led to a general increase 
in the prosperity of the district and’ in the amount of cultivation. 

Any difficult or hardship that occurred was due, for the most part, 
to over-assessment of now lands formed by the river,, and 
under-remission in respect of old lands washed away. 

The working of-Mr. Brandreth’s assessments was, howevei, 
never tried ly widespread w^faUuro. T3iero wore occaionally..in- 
di&renV harvests, bat nevor anything appsoaching scarcity. 
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In December 1874, a reviaion of Mr. Arthur Brandreth’s 
Regnlur Scttlemsnt was set on foot, imder the direction of Major 
Waoe, who held charge till May 1877. Various oCBcers presioed 
over the operations from that month till September 1878, when 
Mr. Thomson assumed the direction, and completed and reported 
the Settlement in the cold weather of 1880-81. The assessment of 
tlie land revenue vras wholly performed by Major Waco himself, 
while the forest Settlement was chiefly ma^ by Mr. Thomson. 

Briefly, since the Regular Settlement which was to be revised, 
the area of cultivation and the permanent value of agricultural 
produce had each increased by some 40 per cent., population had 
c.xpanded by at least one-third, railway communication had lately 
been extended to the district, the former assessments had every¬ 
where been easily paid, and the people generally were pros])erous. 

The standard of assessment was, as it is still, “ half net assets 
That is, the assessment was nowhere to exceed half the net profits 
which a landowner would realise if he 'cultivated his land through 
tenants. In fact, the aase.ssment was everywhere much less than 
th'is. 


The general results of the 2nd Regular Settlement were as 
follows:— 
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Major Wace’s assessments were considered by the Financial 
Commissioner too lenient: some alterations wore therefore made 
in the revenue rates of five circles, and the proposed demand 
was slightly raLsed in all, giving an enhancement for the whole 
district of 18 per cent, against 13 per cent, proposed by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer; the increase due to the Financial Commissioner’s 
orders was in no case large enough to have any perceptible effect 
on the working of the Settlement, and with few exceptions the 
demand had bwn paid without difficulty in all parts of the district, 
until recently a long series of bad years rendered large suspensions 
necessary. 

Before 1887, it does not seem to have been customary to 
grant suspensions; at any rate none were granted, and it is hardly 
possible that none were needed; sinoe 1887 there has been 
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only one year in which neither snspensiona nor remissions wore 
reqnired in anjr part of the district. This must be accepted as 
a normal condition of affairs; such a circle as the Thai ne^s con¬ 
stant attention, and some other parts of the district are only less 
insecure than the Thai. 

Pull particulars of the amounts suspended and remitted in 
the year 1887-88 to 1900-01 have been given in the Final Report 
of the recent Settlement: hero it is enough to note that the total 
remitted in that period was Rs. 71,336, of which over Rs. 65,000 
was on account of the damage done by locusts in 1890-91, and the 
rest was due partly to the great fl(K»d of 1893 and partly to hail. 
The amount suspended was Rs. 7,40,848, almost entirely on account 
of drought, no less than Rs. 5,13,081 occurring in the very bad 
year 1899-1900. Out of the sums suspended some Rs. 74,000 had 
been subsequently remitted up to the end of 1900-01, and over 4J 
lakhs of rupees then remaining was entirely remitted in the following 
year. These laiw remissions were, however, in a very exceptional 
measure due to ^e long series of bad harvests from which the 
district has recently suffered. 

It has been said that the past Settlement has worked easily, 
and the fig^ires given above are no proof to the contrary; in a dry 
tract dependent on a precarious rainfall even a very moderate fixed 
assessment would not obviate the necessity of giving rather frequent 
suspensions; if remissions are avoided, otherwise than for unforeseen 
calamities such as hail and locusts, or such exceptionally prolong^ 
drought as that of recent years and the bulk of the revenue is paid 
with punctuality, a Settlement may be said to have worked satirfac- 
torily. 

Thk Cubbent Setthment. 

The second Regular Settlement was sanctioned for a period 
of 20 years, beginning from Kharif 1879; in anticipation of the 
completion of this period, the district was again placed imder 
Settlement towards the end of 1895, Mr. W. S. Talbot being 
appointed Settlement Officer and I'etaining charge of the operations 
until their completion at the end of 1901: to some extent the length 
of the proceedings was due to interference with the work due to 
the bad harvests. 

One of the first stages of the work is to divide the tract under 
settlement into Assessment Circles of more or less homogeneous 
character. 

From the description given in Chapter I it may have been 
gathered that the district consists of three main divisions: first, to 
south, a belt of low-lying almost level alluvial plain, part of the 
valley of the Jhelum: second the hills of the Salt Range including 
not only the uplands of the Find Diidan Khan Tahsfl, bnt also the 
subsidiary ranges of the Jhelnm Tohsil, and the somewhat elevated 
broken country between them; lastly, the plateau north of the hills. 
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& tract with an average height of 1,500 or 1,600 feet, in its general 
aspect undulating or nearly level, but cut up at frequent intervals 
by ravines. 

The arrangement of Assessment Circles follows these nati^ 
divisions; the plains, wholly situated in the Jhelum and Find 
Dadan Kh^n Tahsfls, form five circles, the Kver Bank Circle of 
each Tahsil being more or less what its name implies; the rest of the 
plain in the Jhelum Tahsfl forms one circle, Maidan and in Find 
Dadan Khan two circles, Phaphra and Thai, both in tlie strip of 
country at the foot of the hills, and of the same general char^r, 
though the former is much the best of the two. The second division, 
the hills, includes the circle of that name in Find Dadan Khdn, 
comprising the whole of the Salt Range in that Talisfl: the corres* 
ponuing circle in Jhelum is the Khuddar, or ravine tract between 
the Nili and Tills Hills. The third division, the northern nlateau, 
includes the small Pabbi Circle in TahsR Jhelum north of the Nfli 
Range, and the whole of the Chak^ and Tallagang Tahsfls, which 
do not readily lend themselves to division for assessment purposes, 
and are therefore somewhat arbitrarily split up into three circles 
according to past or present administrative divisions j Chakwal takes 
two of these, Lundf Pattf to east, and Dhanni to west, while the 
third consists of the whole of Tallagang. 

These Assessment Circles wore arranged by Colonel Wace at 
the second Regular Settlement, and it would be difficult to improve 
on them by any general re-arrangement; no change, therefore, has 
been made at the present Settlement. 

A detailed account of the principles and procedure followed in 
the assessment operations is contained in the published reports of the 
Settlement. The instructions, briefly statoo, were to make the 
estimated value of half the not produce of each village the maxi¬ 
mum for the Government demand, taking as a principal gpide the 
rents paid in money and kind by an ordinary^ tenant-at-will, care 
being taken not to tax unfairly the capital invested in improve¬ 
ments, and full allowance being made for all circumstances directly 
or indirectly bearing on tlio profits of the landowners. How far 
the actual demand falls short of the estimated half assets, will be 
seen from the figures given below :— 
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There is an additional sum of Rs. 1,361 assessed on milk * 
bringing the total new land revenue demand up to Rs. 9.18,987. 

The sanctioned rates of assessment per acre are as follows: — 
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As stated above the fomer Settlement terminated at the end 
of 1898-99; but owing to the season of distress through which at 
that time the district was passing, the announcement of the new 
assessments was deferred under the orders of Government, and 
they did not take effect imtil kharif 1901, when there had been two 
good harvests. Unfortunatly the year 1901-02 proved to be a bad 
one agriculturally, and considerable suspensions had to be granted, 
so the new Settlement did not start under favourable circumstances. 

It is as yet too early to say much about the workmg of the 
assessments. The enhancement of the demand is much greater than 
the increase in resources due to extension of cultivation; but on 
the other hand the prices of agricultural produce are at least 30 
per cent, higher than they were before, so that the pitch of the 
assessment is actually less, measured in gitiin, than that of the old 
demand, which was itself thought to be very moderate. There is 
no doubt, however, that the revenue payers will require sympathe¬ 
tic treatment in years of bad crop-failure. 

The lambardari arrangements of the district are not very satisfac¬ 
tory. The number of lambarddrs appointed during the Summary 
iSettlements was very largo. When the Regular Settlement com¬ 
menced, Mr. Brandreth was strongly in favour of having one or two 
lamhardnrs in a village who might receive a substantial remunera¬ 
tion ; be therefore began cautiously to confine the office to the old 
headmen of the Sikh times. At first his plan was successful, but 
when the working of it was handed over to his assistants, tho 
selection of these headmen was carelessly caiTiod out, and gave rise 
to many appeals and much dissatisfaction. Some of the dismissed 
man were restored individually; and at last a gcne|td order was 
issued directing the restoration of all lambardars who had been in 
office under tho Summary Settlements. In carrying out these 
rest »rati<ins the dismissed men were sometimes put back withfmt 
conditions, and sometimes only fi»r their own lives without remainder 
to their issue. In the final Report of his Settlement, Mr. Brandreth 
expressed himself in favour of a gradual reduction in the number of 
the lambardars by the absorption of all death vacancies which it did 
not appear necessary to fill up. These views ^ve^o supported by the 
Otmmissioner, and for a long time were generally acted upon. 
When a lambardar died his successor was not appointed as a 
matter of course; but the whole circumstances of tho village were 
passed in redew, and, if tho deceased man did not appear to have 
had any strong claims to his appointment in tho first instance, 
his offioc was frequently done away with, and its emoluments made 
over to one of the remaining lambardai-s. This was especially tho 
case where the deceased man had been put in for life only, or whore 
the retention of the lambardari in his family did not seem advis¬ 
able or proiitablc upon administrative grounds. But tbu laraljurdarf 
arrangements of the district wore again reviewed at tho second 
Uegui^ Settlcme&tj tuid as a i\)sult of the iu^truvtious thoa i;itiuud 
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the appointmeota have since been made for the most part in 
regular succesfton under the ordinaiy rules, reductions being onlr 
aUoT^ in Mceptwnal cases or on proof of real neceasitvf The 
number of lambardars in this district is in many village* corUinlv 
much grater than administration requires. The inoonyenienoe 
that results a sometimes considerable, and at the recent Settlement 
It WM mteiided to go into the matter fuUy, and proposes scheme 
tor the gradual reduction of the superfluous posts; but the conclu¬ 
sion was eventually arrived at that sweeping reductions would do 
more harm than gocd, owing to the bad blood and soreness on the 
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The result is that the number of lambardars •’) is practicallr 
I he same as before, nine pctets having been reduced and six new 
ones having been created, in addition to new appointments for the 
t^overnment rakks containing leases, &c., which hitherto have had 
no headmen, as they should do according to the niles. 

Where there are several lambardirs in an estate, they have 
usually hitherto collected and paid in the revenue jointly, an 
arrangement which has often very unsatisfactory results; steps in 
such cases have been taken to make each responsible for the 
payments of certain spec^d owners, the joint liability of the village 
1 ^® nltimate resort being of course unaJTected : collections will it 
IS believed, bo a good deal facilitated by this meai?ure. Exceptions 
t«ve, however, lx«en made, where the lambardars agree' well toge¬ 
ther, and were opposed to a change, so there are etill a few 
estates where the headmen collect the revenue jointly. 

In the course of these proceedings, as well as on other 
occasions, the distribution of the pachoira or lambarddr’s fees came 
under diMussion, and owing to the changes that'have occurnd 
sinw their shares were fixed, there has in some cases been reason to ' 
wvise them; but action of this kind gives rise to bad' feeling and 
has been avoided as far as possible. * 

There is one more point to notice in connection with the • 
lamtoimrf arrangements ; in a few villages one or more of the 
lambardars takes double paehotra, 10 per cent, instead of the nsual 
fees of 5 per cent, on the revenue. The* double pachoira is usually 
levied from a particular section only of the owners, nearly always 
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certainly be more satisfactory; and since the Settlement the 
Kashmir Darbar have agreed to the demarcation, which was carried 
out in 1902*03. The nver boundary is now therefore wholly 
6x«d. 

The following are tlie cesses payable in addition to the land 
revenue: — 

Rd. a. p. 

Local rate ... 10 6 8 per cent, on the land revence demand. 

LimbarJ&d cess ... 5 0 0 per cent. 

Pat«rari cess ... 6 4 0,pecceat.O> 
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Total ... 21 10 8 per cent 

These are the same as before, except that the pilwirf oess has 
been raised from Rs. 4 per cent, to Rs. 6*4. 

The proportions of the demtnd to ba paid in each of the two inii»im*nu. 
harvests is a mottor which the pwplo are allowed bi settle for 
themselves: but where, as is usual, the rcihi is by far the most 
important crop of the tw>, they were generally advised to pay two- 
thirds then, and only one-third in the kharif, and many villages 
adopted the suggestion : many, however, elected to pay equally on 
both harvests, and some preferred to pay three-fifths in the rabi 
instead of tw«>-third3. For the whole district the amount payable 
(1903-04) in the kh-irif is Rs. 3,65,494and in the rahi Rs. 5,03,166; 
plus cesses, kharif Rs. 82,300, rabi Rs. 1,13,288. 

The dates for the paymauls are 1st January and Ist February 
for the ArAari/instalment, and 1st July and Ist August for the 
ntbi: this is a fortnight later tlian the dates for the payments 
before the Settlement, and should allow the people ample time 
to realise on their produce to advantage. 


Of the total demand by the now assossmonis, Rs. 45,214, or 5 
per cent., is assigned, as follows 
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The principal grantees are : (1) Sardar Mehr Singh, Chhachki, 
&C., of Pachnand in Tallagang, Rs. 6,629 ; (2) Sodhi Bari Singh, &o., 
of Haranpur in Find Dadan Khan, Rs. 6,021; (3) Bhni Gurdit Singh 
of Kariala, in Chakwal, Rs. 1,116; (4) Pir ^hj NAth, of Tilla 
in Jhelum, Rs. 1,029; (5) Pir Il^hl Nith, of Kot Sprang in 
Tallagang, ELs. 715. 


It IS noteworthy that none of these large grantees are zamindars, 
in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word; the largest of all 
are absentooi. 

The revenue assignments in this district other than jdgirt and 
indnu arc neither very numerous nor very important. 


(l) BtBuU«4 ia 180«. 
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A very useful form of laud revenue assignment in the 
po$h% indm, or grant to deserving yeomen, the loaders of the 
agricultural community. These very considerably in amount, bnt 
are worth on the average a little over Rs. 100 per annum. In 
the recent Settlement these grants were revised, and eventually 
the creation of 54 new indms, of the aggregate value of 
Rs, 4,015, was sanctioned by Government. The number of the old 
^ indms was at the same time reduced from 102 to 100, but their 
value was raised from Bs. 12,883 to Rs. 15,196. The net cost 
of the alterations was thus Rs. 6,378 per annum. 

Before concluding this section, it may be of interest to men* 
some of the matters which are apt to give rise to 
swiUmtBt. dilutes in the village communities, more especially when rights 
and obligations are enquired into at Settlement. 

Kaaiioa Knmiina, the does or cess taken by the owners from the 
kamins or artisans plying their trade in the village, wore in the 
recent Settlement too subject of frequent, dispute: these fees are 
referred to m paragraphs 127 and 286 of Mr. Brandreth’s 
Settlement Report, and in par^aph 214 of Mr. Thomson’s; the 
origin and nature of this cess is involved in some obscurity; Mr. 
Brandreth remarked that it had in most of the Punjab Districts 
been abolished, but in this Division had been preserved by Mr. 
'I’hornton; he considered that it was partly the rent of the land 
on which the artisans’ houses are built, but chiefly an acknowledg* 
ment of the superior rights of the village owners. Major Wace 
(<]aoted by Mr. Thomson) observed that the levy of kamidna 
Md become a matter of much uncertainty, owing to the issue 
by the Government of certain orders which ho cites; he says 
nothing as to the uature of the cess, though in a civil suit from 
Bhon he had ^ne fully inM> the matter, and after an exhaustive 
enquiry regarding the practices in the villages of southern Chak* 
wal, came to the conclusion that kamidna is a tav levied by the 
owners from all artisans who actually carry on their trade in the 
village, and depend on it wholly or p.nrtly for their subsistence, 
their liability being unaffected ^ thuir becoming full owners in 
the estate, (and d fortiori unaf^ted by their purchasing the 
Bites of their housc.s); if this view is correct, it is believed 
to be, the common objections of the kamins, that they are no 
longer liable for the payment if they become proprietors in the 
estate or buy the site of their house, or that the payment is on 
a^unt of v^tch and ward, are untenable; the real test is whether 
P^y th»ir trade for profit in the village or not, 

The artisans are becoming more and more independent, and 
show a strong tendency to throw off, as far as they can, their 
hereditary Biibordmation to the owners; where, therefore, as is often 
^e case, the pweods of the kamidna tax go to pay the eknnkh 
tixrt of the Tillage, the kamins generally claim that what they 
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Jhilpm District.] iiamgemeyA of Common huids. [Pm A. 

“ cAauK^Wn tax; this claim is not correct • 
the method of di8p<«ing of the money realised does not ?n a^ ^ 

the Wment. Where, however, the due is 
re^ed in the fori^r Settlement papers as chaMdra, it has 

has now* been 

recorded as due m 27o estates distributed over all the district 
except the Jhelum Tahsil, where there are four instances only. 

most fruitW subject of disputes during the Settle- H*,.brtTi. 

71 if haq.bakri, the pa^nt 

oi a few rupees by non-proprietors to the owoera, or moi 

wmmooly to one or more of the headmen, on the oocMion of the 
^ payment was recorded as due in 

Ind Che^T^r'] /atiely to the Find Dadan Khan 

th« S- ^ due is most strongly objected to by 

to fa^nt^ ** ^ 4 . payment, which in tie/r case tends 

to diiibHii them®’ “ ' inconyrenientforthelambardars 

to aisobiip them; m seven ca^as a previous entry conferrim? 
the right has been struck out by consent of the partis ^ 

connected with the or village 

P»Por related to the rights of tenants as to tiwf 
nghte m the water of torrents; management of, and method of 
dividing the Hharmidt or common land ; »nai6a, or the village fund 

^ajt^id^rt where ^re were disputes, which have in most eaJ>! 

^ready been the subject of civil suits; within estates the diotnKi 
jon « reflated by the .imple mb that thl^STt^e 

thetigber 6el(b e«enticed to X ^ 

tbe^ The L!,“; <” ‘® ttose tolow 

^m. The conaphcated shares in the water of springs have also 
been recorded, m some cases for the first time. ^ ^ 

beoome rather a frentifinf 

practice for owners to enclose common land for thi> 
uao, without any formal partition a cou^ whLi. 
inconvenient to the non-proprietors, but one with whidi”^ ia™nnf 
^y x> mterfere, as the owners are within their rights Th^ °lrf 
onfa 7 ^ying all the inhabitants the right of (Z 
undivided common land of the estate has howA*S^i^ ° 
for what it is worth; and the people generaZ 
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CHAP. MoUmi ; the old entries were in accordance with the exlstinf? 

^^L?' orders and have been repeated ; following, however, orders issued 
Hucella- by Government in 1813, the purposes to which the fund may bo 
applied for the common benetit of the village have been set forth in 
detail, aud it has been provided that the lambardars must maintain 
accounts, which shall bo open to inspection by tho co-sharers ; the 
administration of the tnalbd fund gives rise to many disputes and 
much ill-feeling, and it was, therefore, at one time proposed to 
introduce a system whereby tho lambardars should get a fixed sum 
per annum to be realised with the land revenue, and should be 
responsible (except on extraordinary occasions, such as re-measuro- 
mont of the village) for all expenses, whether more or loss than 
their realisations: but this provision was not agreed to in any case 
by all of those concerned: and under existing orders it could 
not be forced upon them. The lambardars have therefore to recover 
the amount due as best they can, with the result that tho more 
influential members of the community, and particularly money¬ 
lenders, pay nothing towards the village expenses. It has been 
held, however, that beyond recording customs relating to the vialba, 
we should abstain from all attempts at regulation. It is open to 
the lambardiir to sue recalcitrant contributors in the Revenue 
Courts, and no other assistance can be given to him. 
w*»M miiif. Disputes regarding water-mills were chiefly in ivspoct to the 
alleged right of tho village owners to got their grain ground for 
them without charge, whore they exact no ront for the use of the 
site of the mill. 


Section D-—Miscellaneous Revenue- 

Eicii*. One of the main items under this head is tho income derived 

from Excise, though the district is relatively one of the least 
important in the province in this respect. The consumption of 
spirits and other liquor is confined almost entirely to tho few small 
towns, and nine-tenths of the population do not consume alcohol in 
any form. There were formerly three distilleries in the district, 
atChakwill, Find Dadan Khan and Jhelum, but these have all been 
discontinued in accordance with the present policy of the Excise 
Department. Smuggling is almost unknown, and illicit distillation, 
though it has occurred in the extreme north of the Chakwal 
Tahsil, is rare. 

The gross receipts and expenditure during the period from 
1901 — 1904 may be tabulated as follows: — 
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Jheltim District.] Excise. [Part A. 

» 

The steady increa.se in receipts is chiefly attributed to onlarg* 
ed sales of country liquor. By far the greater part of the spirit —- 

ooDSumed in the district is obtained from the Bawalpindi distillery. 

A smaller quantity is obtained from the Rosa Distillery, U. P. Revenue. 
Beer has of late become a popular beverage among the weU-to-do 
native classes. The number of gallons of spirit manufactured in 
British India, and sold to licensed vendors during the years 
1901-02,1902-03,1903-04, is 4,139,3,848,5,224 respectively. 

The Opium administration is only concerned with import trade. 

The cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in the district, and 
there is no export ti'affic. The greater part of the opium 
consumed comes from Shibpur, the ShAhpur opium teing cheapest. 

Of late much has also been brought from the Hill States, the 
popularity of tbi.s species being attributed rather to its intoxicating 
powers than to any intrinsic superiority. A little Excise opium 
is consumed, but from Malwa hardly any is imported. Bhang and 
charas are the only homp drugs used at all extensively in the 
district. Of these the former grows wild in the sul>montane 
regions of the Jbelnm and Find Dadan Khan Tabsils, and this local 
produce is used largely by the licensed vendors, though not ex¬ 
clusively : in bad seasons a considerable quantity has been im¬ 
ported from Hoshiarpur and Rawalpmdi. There are no warehouses 
for bhang or charas in the district. 


The total annual consumption of opium and hemp drugs in 
seers during recent years is tabulated below:— 


Tcm. 1 

1 

Opiam. 

Bhang. 

Charat, 

leoi-oa 


••• ••• ••• 

612 

876 

4S8 

1902 03 


• • ••• 

877 

882 

659 

1803-04 

•** ••• 

• M ••• ••• 

677 

672 

478 

Tlio incidence 

of the gross receipts from exciscable articles 

on each 

10,000 of the population in rupees 

was as follow's :— 


Year*. 


Liqoor. 

opiam. 

Drai<*. 

1901.02 

••• 

••• ••• ••• 

179 

193 

214 

1902-0S 

••• 

••• 

68 

64 

64 

1903-04 

••• ••• 

••• ••• 

23 

27 

33 


The consumption per head of population during the same 
years:— 
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JnEtrM DtSTEiCT.] Stamps. [Part A. 

f 

infSi ^ Income Tax adminiatration presenta few features of 

— L interest, and by comparison with many other districts the col- 

lections are inconsiderable. Incomes are assessed only under 
RcTtaat. Parts I and IV of the Act, as the district figm^s include no con- 
tributions from Companies or Securities, ^e total amount is 
' under Rs. 15,000, and of this as much as Rs. 4,989 was collected 
in 1904-05 from Jhelum City alone. This sum, however, 
is inclusive of a large item paid annually by the Kashmir Darbar 
on tlie .sales of timber brought down by river for disposal at 
Jhelum. ITie r^ipts under this head form almost the only 
notable feature in the administration of the Income Tax Act. 
Th^ large majority of assessees was, and still is, composed of 
small bankers and money-lenders in the villages. In 1902-08 
those amounted to 698, but the pairing of Act XL of 1908 reduced 
their nmnbei'S to 217. The further reduction in the number 
of assoasees in 1904-05 is duo to the exclusion of Tallagang at 
that time from the district. The work of the Department is 
easily carried on by a single Mohorir under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 


ITie following table exhibits some of the more important 
hgures in connection with its administration :— 


Teoirf. 

Nnmbftr of 

N6t ooUecUotw. 

locidMM 
perhcAd of 
popoUtiM. 

isoroi. 

i»o»e*.. . 

••• ••• 

l.OM 

S49 

ais 

lU. 

23.625 

14.4»7 

14,238 

•019 

•0*4 

-028 


suBp.^ The records for the receipts and charges on Stamps for the 

past three years are given below and show a substantial income. 
During the year 1904-05, a considerable diminution will be ol> 
stTved. This is dne chiefly to the transfer of the Tallagang Tah- 
sil to the Attwk District, but in a measure also to the passing 
of the liand Alienation Act, which has very perceptibly reduced 
not only litigation but also the demand for stamps to be used 
on bonds. 'Fhe population has moreover been dimim’shed of late 
. by the visitations of plague. The vend premises are frequently 
inspected by the Excise Odrogha, who acts under the supervision 
of the Deputy Commissioner: no prosecutions for fraud or em¬ 
bezzlement have occurred within recent years 
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Jhelum DiiTBicT.] Sourcet of Municipal Income. [PaBT A. 


A number of items I'emain which may bo classed aa mia- 
ccUnneous revenue. The figures indicate the average annual collec¬ 
tion luider each head:— 

Misccllaueous Revenue. 


Us. 

TalMnn on warrants .. ... 34.*? 

M4lik4na or proprietary dues .25C 

Gold washings . ... ... ... 397 

Water mills on Govemineni lands ... . 466 

Revenue fines and forfeitures ... ... ... 858 

Other items of uiiscellanoons Land Revenue.2,428 


CHAP. 
III. £• 


Local and 
Municipal 
GoTsmment 

UiMelUnoout 

Barenn*. 


Section E-—Local and Municipal G-overnment. 

There are now only two Muuicipalitiet in the District, those of iiunidpaii- 
Jholuni and Piud Dadaii Kliun. Both are second class MunicipalU ***** 
ties and were constituted as such in 1867. There were formerly 
Manieipalities at Tallagang and Chakwal, but these were both 
abolished many years ago. The Istter place has, however, been a 
Notified Area since 1901. 

The following table shows the variations in population during Poynutioa. 
the most recent years of census 



1881. 

1891. 

1601. 

JImIqid •». ••• ••• ••• ••• *•* 

Pind Did&n Khio ••• ••• ••• 

Chftkw&l ••• ••• •*• ••• 

ii.ior 

16.7W 

6,717 

9.748 

16.066 

ao7o 

14,961 

13.770 

6,630 


It will be seen that the population has varied very considerably 
at Jhelum. The largo numbers in 1881 are to be attributed to the 
fact that the town was then the terminus of the railway and the < 
l)a.se of operations for the Afghan jyar. With the extension of the 
Railway the superfluous population gradually molted away and the 
numbers became normal. The figures for Pind Dadan Khan show a 
steady decrease owing to the gradual diversion of the salt traflBc 
to ^ewra. At Cbakwiil alone has there l)een a consistent 
inerea.se. 

At Jhelum the President of the Municipal Committee is usually Soares <a 
the District Judge, at Pind D4dan Khan the Sub-divisional Oflaoer . . 

is president 0 X‘O[ficio and the Tahsfldar is usually Vice-President. 

The only tax levied is the octroi and at both places there is a bonded 
warehouse for the benefit of through trade, which is thus exempted 
from this imposition. The bulk of the Municipal income is derived 
from octroi, but other miscellaneous sources also contribute largely 
such as cattle pounds, rents of hmds, conservancy and dispnsary 
receipts, Bohool fees, markets and slaughter-houses, bonded ware- 
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Jhelitm DtsTBiCT.] Disfrirt 7 i>yir 4 . [Part A. 

houees, Falo of trees and Hc'-nse fees for plying carriages and the 
sale of kerosinc. 

The principal items of expenditure aro those usually connected 
with Munici])al Administration, such as lighting, police, water supply, 
drainage, conservaocy, dispensaries, arlwriculture, markets and 
slaughter-houses, vaccination, registration of births and deaths, 
engineering, roads and buildings, schools, and prevention of fire. 
Neither of the municipalities have attempted any very amWtious 
works of public utility. At Jhelum a ghat, known the Jubilee 
yhdt was presented to the city by the munificence of four native 
gentlemen some years ago and is now maintained by th^ Municipal 
Committee. A drainage scheme which is to cost Rs. 15,000 is also 
einctioned, but its execution is di-layed for want of funds. 

A similar project has been sanctioned for Find Dadan Khan, but 
the low level of the city and it'i proximity to the rivet make the ulti¬ 
mate success of the scheme improhable or at least doutbful. The 
water supply of Find Dadan Klnlu is XGvy uucerluiu and this too has 
engaged the attention of the municipality from time to time. As 
far hack as 18G8 Mr. Moore, Sulvtlivisional Officer, had an 
Inundation Canal constniotod with the object of filling the seven 
large tanks ic the town and supplementing the otherwise l)ail supply. 
More recently the canal was made over to the Irrigation Dejmrt- 
ment, but the experiment has hardly proved successful, and it is pro¬ 
bable thst it will be returned before long to the municipality. For 
drinking water the town is entirely doitendont on a large well 
situated at a considerable distance from tho town and worked by 
a siogle pair of bollocks, the water from which, though good in 
quality, is very insufficient in quantity. A new market house, 
Agnew Ganj, was also recently built outside municipal limits to 
onconrage trade, but the results have not as yet l)een very f.avour- 
able. 

Both municipalities, but more esp-^cially Find Dadan Khan, 
are from their situation liable to disastrous Hoods. In 1893 the 
water reached the level of the tovm at Jhelum and submerged a 
largo part of Find Dddan Khan. In 1905 at the latter place 300 
houses and much nrunicripal property were destroyed by a similar 
visitation, while a fire before this had levelled 80 buildings to the 
ground. In recent years plague has largely decimated botli towns 
in spite (rf energetic precautions. 

The District Board performs for the district at large many of 
the functions, for which the towns are indebted to their Mnnici|)al 
Committees. It consists of the principal executive officials and of 
the leading men of the countryside, wno are nominated by Govern¬ 
ment. Tlie Deputy Commi8^‘ioner is president, but most of the 
practical work is done by the 'I'ahsfldirs in their respective TahsfIs. 
rho Board controls the District Fund, which is now largely 
composed of the income derived from the Local Hate. Until ihe 


JuBLCii DisTBicT.j Comtitutiou, hicouie and Expenditure. [Past A. 


pas^^iog of Act XX of 1883 separate cesses used to !» levied for 
the various objects of the Bosird’s concern, such as the Road coss, 
Uio Dak cess, the Education cess; but they have now all been merged, 
in a single charge which is recovert'dfrom the zamiudiu-s in addition 
to the Land Revenue. Other sources of income aire cattle pounds, 
school fees, garden receipts, cattle fairs, ferries, sale of trees, stage 
bungalows and serair, and vazul properties, llie Futid is mainly spent 
on repairs of roads, buildings and bridges, cattle (xiunds, grants in 
aid for scholarships and other educational purposes, disfiensaries, 
arboriculture and gardens, veterinary expenses, pauper burials and 
cremation, and other simUar charges. 


At the Tahsil headrjuai'ters horse nnd donkey stallions aro 
kept for breeding purposes and this innovation is having excellent 
results in the distinct. 

The following tables show the cou^titution, income, and expen* 
diture of the Municipal and Distinct Boards:— 

A.—ConutUuiwih 0 / Committees. 
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JiiKiiUU DisTBitT.J Army. [Pabt A. 

CHAP. Section F*—Public Works- 

III| F. •! I 

The Main Line of the North-Western R^ulway crosses the 

Works district between Jhelum and Sohuwa, this section being managed 
by the District Traffic Superintendent,' Riiwalpindi. Further 
' ivest, the Sind-Sngar branch, which lea'ves the Ihlain Line at Ijila 
Mdsa, enters the district near Hainnpiir and proceeds towards 
Klmsbib, after throwing off branches to Dandot and BaglianAviila. 
Toe Jhelum River is tAvice crossed by bridges, at Jhelum and Haran- 
pur, of which the former also carries tlie Grand Trunk Road. 
The Engineering Department of the Raihvay has an Executive 
Engineer stationed at Jhelum, and generally an Assistant also. 

Boadt. Tiio Grand Trunk Roatl, which follovrs the Railway for the 

most part, is controlled, so far as this district is concerned, 
by the Executive Engineer, Provincial Division, Public Works 
Department, Rawalpindi, through an Assistant at .Jlielum. The 

• ■ same authority has charge of the Pind Dadan Khan-ChakAval- 

Mandra road, as well as the various Public Buildings not main¬ 
tained by the Deputy Commissioner. The most important of those 
are the military buildings in the Cantonment, and the Jail and 
Kacheri buildings in the Civil Lines. 

Ttiegrmphj The Trfegraph Lines are controlled by the Assistant Telegraph 
Superintontent at Rawalpindi, and the Post Offices by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Jhelum, Avhich is noAV the head¬ 
quarters of the Sind Sagar Postal Division. 

uinot. •pijo injad of the Salt Department, Avhoso operations in the 

district are more fully dealt with in another chapter, is the Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, Northern India Salt ReA'enue, Khewra; and 
the CoUiery at Dandot has its oaati separate Executive Engina'r, 
who is stationed there as Mining Manager. 


Section 6.—Army. 

Jkeiani * Thc Only Mihtary Station in the district is the Jhelum Can- 
Cmioiunonu tojunent, Avnich is situated about a mile from the tovm. The 
normal garrison fonnorly consisted of a Native Cavalry Regiment 
and two Native Infantry Regiments : but the recent redistribution 
scheme has almost doubled the number of troops by the addition 
of two more Native Infantry Regiments. There is also a Camel 
Corps and a Mule Corps. Now lines have recently been construct¬ 
ed for the latter near the Encamping Ground on the Grand Trunk 
Road, and extensive buildings are in preparation for the now 
regiments towards Sangof. Tho strength of the garrison is about 
01 European Officers, and 3,659 Nativo combatant ranks. Tho 
Cantonment forms part of tho Rawalpindi Military District and is 
under the command of the Geijeral Officer commanding there. 
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The local affairs of the Cantonment are managed by a Cantonment 
Committee under the Presidency of the Colonel commanding the 
station. 

Tlie district is {wrhaps most conspicuous, however, from the 
military point of view, from the fact that the hcadquartei's of the 
Recruiting Staff for Punjabi Musalmans are at Jheluiu. Captain 
Jackson, 90th Punjiibis, has been kind enough to furnish the 
following very full account of the field of operations coveied 
by the Officers under his control:— 


" The headqniirtcrs of the Recruiting staff office was transferred from 
K&wolpindi to Jhelum in 1897. With the recvnstitotiou of some of 
the Bombay aud Madr&s Regiments and the formation of male corps and 
cadres, a very largo demand for Punjabi Musalmans was created, and the 
numbers enlisted annually have greatly increased during the last ten years. 
Punjibi Musalman recruits were formerly taken chiefly from the Rawal¬ 
pindi and Jhelum districts, and recruiting wa.s practically restricted to 
comparatively few tribes of high social standmg and reputation. During 
the last decade, however, the whole of the Punjab has been laid under 
contribution and almost eveiy tribe and clan has been exploited, with varying 
success, from the Indus to the Sutlej. The numbers for the last ten years 
are as follows 


1S95. 

1690. 1 1897. 1 1S98. | 1S89. 

1000 . 

mu. 1903. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

8 S8 

1 1 

1,064 1A78 903 1.099 

745 

i 

3,159 , 3,485 

i 

4,384 

4368 

3,088 


These figures require some explanation. From 1898-1900, the de¬ 
crease in the nnmber enlisted was due to scarcity of crops. This at first 
sight appears exactly the opposite of what might be expected. As a rule 
famine tends to drive people into employment, and particularly into the 
army. In a time of scarcity, however, the Sepoy is by no means anxioaa 
to take bis discharge, and those intending to join the Reserve postpone 
the event nntil'a more favourable season; consequently there are fewer 
vacancies to be filled, and less demand for recruits. The large increase of 
later years is due to the reconstitution of Madr^ regiments and the Trans¬ 
port Service. The decrease in 1905 was due to a redaction in the demand 
for reomits owing to the requirements of the newly formed regiments and 
mule corps being satisfied. It is estimated that the numbers enlisted in 
the present year will exceed all previous years owing to a demand of 
400 Pnnjdbi Mnsalmins for the Somaliland Protectorate, the re-arming of 
the artillery with quick firing guns, which will necessitate a third line of 
wagons, and th^ formation of a few more squadrons of cavalry. 


In calculating the numbers of each tribe available, or likely to enlist, 
experience shows that 2 per cent, of the total male population is the outside 
limit. The standard of physique is high, the ago required is 16-19, and 
the medical examination is exceedingly strict. The actual averages during 
tho last few years are :— 

Age. Height. Minimum Chest Measurement. 

17-19 5 feet 8 inches. 34 inches. 

The classes enlisted are agriculturists only. It is true that artisans 
and even menials occasionally succeed in enlisting, but this is due to the 
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carelesancM, and unfortunately in some ci^es to the venality, of t o 
I'ttTwiins and LambardArs, upon whom falls tho of vertfying the 

caste and antecedents of all rectuits enlisted, under the orders of tho civil 

officers of districts. 

P«iin the recruitiuir records it appears that the Jhelum IHstrict was 

S!iSdTr.l on, OnktUar, .nd Tiwini. forn. tk, il... ^ 

r Vh 4W Slo^lmd... TKv ..0 keld to k... 

tr, r«rnnt vears but it is doubtful whether this is really the case. I hoy 

fk. tegimeuM in wkick they uk.. Mr.k.-, nod noold "I* 

„ ootofney. .kink tti/o“ . ^eV nS”', 

W ^t'iS ^..Iry. .*d innko good rider, Mtd good ho,«> mentor.. 

ThoM rom.rk. epply eqoelly » tko G,kkh,m They do ool cere to 
culist in reffiraents wh^ore the cla-ses are much mixed, but j 

waS readdy enough where their claims to social position and P"de of 
r^ognition and sympathy within the bounds of impartial dis- 

cipline. 

The Awans of the Salt Range, including the Siin iUka of the Khushdb 

TahsSland the ChakwlU Tahsil, are practically the backbone of 1 nnjdbi 
lahsU ana me splendid physique and come 

Muialmdn the service. They are perhaps not 

forward resdiy j and cavalry officers complain that tWgh 

EEmHvm toT-v^nSt - rtk-iij 

ChakwM Tabsil contains three important cIms, the 

-;tl/ajrnro^°SiSg!* I^keTho 

and who aSord a very P^™. and given to faction fends; 

Aw4ns they are of somewhat slow inteU^^^^^^ 

they are also ^ J^n no trouble on this score in regiments 

ShS ihem! In physique and hardihood they am unsurpassed 

The Mughals of J^Tunl^Ua aul^^ are'^.Slcd" to‘Lk"S 
days. The true Mugbals CChu^hatta and mr^j tradition of a 

the best tmmgards mar la p ’jj j ^ nately a largo number of minor 

distingnirfiod and bnlhant UniM ^ ^ 

tribes have assumed the Mutrhals into some disfavour, 

brought the proud , Kav&ni might fairly be included, and 

SrrKiS*-rf «umm.*Mpgk.. 
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descnt, aud it is neoBsnarE, in oonsoqnonco, to bo ospooinlly carofiil in 
cniibliog u man who ualls hiiubolf a Mujflial. As an instuiioo of tho lu>h 
ropnto in which tho Mughal is held, it is worth in'^ntioning that the 
Ghebas, who could claim cousinship with the TiwAnas of SbAhpur and tho 
SiMsof Jlmng, and are in all prolwbilitjr Panwir U ijputs, n»w call them¬ 
selves ^rngbals. 

Tho Kiljputs and Jata aro largely enlisted and inako good soldiers. 
Tho number of clans is legion, and it is impossible to draw the lino be¬ 
tween a K&jput and a Jat. The Bhattis are by far tho most numerous, 
both Rajput and Jat. The Chanhins and the Manh^s are the next most 
im^rtaut; of these few, if any, call themselves Jats. The Jat tribes 
onliated are mainly tho Kanial and Tdrar. They are men of excellent 
physique, and make splendid soldiers, bat as long as Janjuas, Gakkhars, 
Mnghals and Awiins can bo obtained, they are not ranch in demand. They 
are largely enlisted in mule corps, and should make most efficient muleteers. 

A few Chibs are found in the Jhelum District and a few Sayyads and 
Quresbis are taken. The latter are keen on service in the armv, but at 
present do not find favour with commanding officers. 

Tho Hindus enlisted are Muhidl Brahmans and Khatrls, of whom 
a few aro required, chiefly by cavalry regiments. 

It is probable that nothing shews up the tribal organization of the 
Tiinjibi Musalnnlns so distinctly as recruiting for the army, and this is 
particularly marked in the trans-Jhelum districts. This organization is 
being broken down by our system of Government, whicli treats R/ijput and 
Jat, Gakkhar and Unjor, Moghal and kamxn with strict impartiality. It 
is impo^ible in the scope of notes of this nature to entcr'into tho details of 
the origin of the nomerons tribes; it is snffioient to say that each tribe has a 
history of its own, hopelessly inter-mixed with legendary matters and religi¬ 
ons superstitions in which traces, of Brahmanism, Hinduism and Buddism 
are abundant. This oonfnsion of fact with fiction bos reproduced a 
feature ohai^toristic of many primitive communities, namely, the adoption 
of an artificial ancestry, which here appears in the tendency of the Fonjibi 
Mnsalm&n to base bis origin on the Arab founders of his religion, 
or the Mughal conquerors of his country. It is also interesting to note 
the effect of the varying conditions, under which these tribes have 
lived, upon their social and tribal organization. Before the invasion of 
the Sikhs tho Punjdbi Musalmans were divided into distinct tribes 
in a contiunal state of fend with each othor. The necessity for each 
tribe to combine either for protection or aggression kept them sharply 
distinct, and no man had any doubt, as to whiph tribe be belonged. The 
conquests of the Sikhs largely pul an end to these inter-tribal fends, and 
the antagonistic race feeling died down, though it still left that pride of 
birth And race, for which the PunjAbi MusalmAii is notonous. Tho 
advent of British rule not only wholly stopped the feuds, but introduced 
a new element of indifferenou to social precedence, based only in descent, 
when it was unaccompanied by some collateral recommendation for zeal 
or industry. Tho high born RAjput, who considered himself demeaned 
by patting his hand to the plough and preferred semi-starvation as an 
alternative, was somewhat coldly received by the English, who depend 
chiefly on agricnltore for the revenue of the country. 

It is astonishing to note how, within the last twenty years, tho various 
tribes have adapted some class, other than the true one, to suit their own 
particular fancy. For example, the MAirs, Kassars and Kahuls of the 
ChakwAl Tabsil aro sprung from some common stock, probably Jat. They 
live together in a comparatively small area, and their language, customs, 
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and character are identical. Yet the MAir now calls himself a RAjptit, 
the Kassar haa become a Mughal, and the Kahfit announcea himself to bo 
** Asli ’’ or doeconded from some original sUx-k of eupematiiral genesis. 
Similarly the Khokhnr is now an Arab descended from Kntb SliAh, like the 
AwAn, the Gheba is a Mughal, and so on. When a man is asked to name 
the tribe to which he belongs, his reply may follow one of several lines. 
He may state his tribe and origin as:—Janjfia Rdjpfit. He may give 
bis tribe and clan as Chib MamdAl. Sometimes all three as :—Mair- 
ManhAs-RAjput. He sometimes does not know it. He ni»y state his 
tribe, and claim at the same time social standing equal to some of those 
higher in the social scale, asAwAn RAjput, which, though obviously parn- 
doxical, is quite intelligible, in that he wishes to state that he is an AwAn 
and enjoys rank equal to a RAjpAt As a sign cf the times it is worthy 
of mention that a Janjua on^ said, when asked his caste, “ I am the sou 
of a District Darbdri and Kurgl ATashiri.” 


Section H*—Police and Jails* 

The Police force for the Diatricl is controlled by a Superin¬ 
tendent of Police at headquarters, who is sulxirdinate to the 
Deputy Inspector (Jeneral of the Western Range, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Rawalpindi. An Assistant Superiuteudent is sanc- 
Uoned for the Piiid Uiidan Khi'ui sub-division, but the charge is most 
frequently held by an Inspector. There are three kinds of Police 
in the District, which may Ije classified as follows : — 


—- 


Dmaiacvios. 

Claw of Poliao. 

Totet atreogth. 

Sunding 

Protection and 


• 

Uumida. 

Detection. 

t)i*triot(Imp«rial) . 

402 

02 

310 

Cantonmant . 

S 

... 

8 

Mnaidpal . 

01 

a«a 

01 

Tote) . 

601 

62 

439 


These figures include the TallagangTahsil but take no account 
of the Railway Police, who are separately organized under the 
control of the Inspector General of Railway Police, Lahore. 


In addition to the regular police force, the village ehaukiddrs 
form a body of rural police. They are, as elsewhere, constituted 
under the ehaukiddri rules framed under Act IV of 1872, ami 
are paid Rs, 3 pee iMtinem by the villagers. As a inlo their cost 
is defrayed from a chankiddra, to which each of the villagers con¬ 
tributes according to his circumstances, but sometimes it is part¬ 
ly met from the kamidtia cess levied from the vill^e kamins. 
There are 612 chutkiddra and 15 dafaddrs, in the district. The 
constables are recruited by the Superintendent of Police, who is 
influenced in hia selection chiefly by considerations of casto and 
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physi^. In regard to the latter a minimom standard of 5 feet 
7 incaes for height, and 33 inches for chest measurement, has 
been adopted. The recruits on being enrolled undergo a course 
of training for 3 months in the Pohce* lines. In addition to 
this, one constable is detached from each Police Station in the 
District over^ month for instruction in drill and law at head- 
quarters, while four constables are sent annually to the Police 
training school at Phillour to undergo a more Uberal course in 
the same subjects. There are 15 Rural Police Stations arid two 
in the Muiucipahtics of Jhelum and Find Dadan Khdn, besides 
the Police lines at headquai ters. Their limits correspond as far 
as possible with Tahsfl boundaries, but in spite of a recent revision 
the coincidence is still incomplete. Thus Kaliar Kahar Thiina is 
partly in Find Dadan Khan Tahsil and paitly in Chakwal, Jalalpur 
Uliana is partly in Find Dadan Khan and partly in Jhelum, and 
these are not the only discrepancies. The Police Stations with 
their subordinate outposts are claasiGed as follows 


Tabiilf. 

Tbinu 

Ontpoeta included ia Uie 
Tfaene. 

Jbtlam .< 

1 Jbelau Sftdr .. 

8 Jhelum Police Linef. 

3 Jbelum Cily. 

4 Dium. 

r 1 Ceatoemeet. 

1 3 Campiug ground. 

(.9 retry. 

• 

S Sohiwa. 

. 

• ■ 

r 

Find Didan Xhia... 

G Domelt. 

• 

• 

7 Piod D&Uao Kbio, Sadr. 

8 Do. City. 

9 Choa Seidan Bbib. 

10 LUIm. 

8 


11 JaUIpur. 


Cbakiral .• 

IS Chekiril. 

13 Duhmao. 

14 Keller Keber . 

Bbucbbil Kalin, 


16 Nile. 

• 

« 

( 

16 Tellegesg. 

• e • 

T^Ugiug ... j 

17 Lewe. 

. 


18 Temmeo. ’ 

• • •«# ^ 
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^ There is a cattle pound at each ITiina and also at Dharidla 
— Jalap, Bhon, Dalwal, ^ngof, Sddwdl, Dhudidl, Ndrpur, Ahmad* 
abad, Bheth. ^ 

Criaio .1 criminal tribes in the District, though 3 Sdnsfs 

Tri!>»,,d6toc. are registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. Violent crime is 
tio« of crime, very rife, as appears from the remarks under the heading “ Cri- 
minalJustice”, and successful investigation is a matter of diffi¬ 
culty. (hving to the physical contour of tiio District it ia not 
easy for the superior Police officials to move about freely, and 
much depends on the assistance afforded in investigations by the 
leading residents of the locality affected, though caste ties fre¬ 
quently operate to hinder any such assistance being rendered. 
In the case of habitual criminals good results have flowed from 
the system of recording finger impressions of criminals. These are 
iwjrded by qualified officers, who take not less than three sets of 
impressio^ in each case. One of these is registered in the office of 
the Superintendent of Police, another is deposited in the central 
Bureau at Phillour, and the third in the District Jail at Jhelum. 

Jmi. There is only one Jail in the District. This is the District 

Jail at Jhelum. 


It is 4th class, and has accommodation for only 333 men and 
13 women. The Jail is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon. 
The builffings are spacious and well situated to the north-west 
of the civil offices: the health of the prisoners is oonsequently good, 
the yearly mortality being only two or three. By far the greater 
portion of the prisoners come from the agricultural tribes, a fact 
which follows naturally from the absence of large towns in the 
District. The Jail industries are insignificant: coarse dusters, 
country paper, oil and bin are the principal articles of manufacture. 
The former is sold to private purchasers, while the latter is most¬ 
ly employed in the Government offices; oil is used in the Jail and 
sold to a very small extent: bin is used for the chm-pah of the 
warders. The following table shows some of the most interesting 
figures in connection with the administration of the Jail:_ 


Tun ooder report 

DoiljOTrngi 
number 
of piiioDen. 

Total coat ol 
maiateoann. 

Coat of 
maintaiorng 
each 
priaoner. 

ProiU of Jail 

iDduatriea, 
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70 

2,014 
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15,231 

73 
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1002 
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72 
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• •• 
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•00 
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17,669 

68 

1,183 
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• •• 

••• 

... 
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1A*70 

84 
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Section I.—Education and Literacy. 

Education in this District, as in others, is partly indigenous, 
that IS to say merely continued on the lines indicated by ti^itio^ 
before the advent of the British rule, partly modem and scientific 
There are a large numl)er of schools of both kinds. The former 
are practically unorganized and uncontrolled; the latter together 
with a few aided indigenous schools, are under the direct a^ninis- 
tration of a department of Government. Both possess importance • 
the former, if less effective, have nevertheless some antiquarian 
mterest; the latter are without these picturesque features, but on 
the other hand their existence is one of the essential elements in 
the political system. 
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In this section the unaided indigenous schools are described 
first, and the note which follows has been kindly supplied by 
Bhckh Muhammad Din, of the Jhelum Bar:— ^ 


Uckilad 

IndiKaaout 

School*. 


“ The total population of the district in 1881 was 589,373; of these • 

17,336 could read and write or were under instruction. By 1891 the of lu.wy 
population had increased to 609,056, while the number of literate persons 
rose to 2-t,53d. The 1901 statistics showed that the population had 
decreased since 1891, the numbers having fallen to 594,0)8, but there 
was nevertheless a slight increase in the number of literate p 3 r 8 ons, 
which then amounted to 25,693. The figures in the table which fol¬ 
lows will show at a glance the number of educated persons in every 
10,000 of each sex according to the Census Returns of 1881, 1891 and 
1901, respectively 



ISSi. 

1891. 

1901. 

«m •*# ssa s«* ••• 

546 

7S0 

820 

e*« esi SIS Is# sss 

8-7 

24 

30 



1 


In the last Census, of the educated Classes, 11,969 were Hindus 
(11,587 males and 382 females) and 9,071 Mutalmdos (8,715 males and 
856 females). These figures are remarkable, when it is observed that 
the entire Hindd population only amounts to 51,801, while the 
Mnsalmdns number 526,725. This total includes 1,885 males and 87 
females who could read I^glish, 127 being Europeans. 

It will thus appear that education has been less progressive between 
1891 and 1901 than it was between 1881 and 1891. This cau to a 
certain extent be explained by a sentence from the Census Report of 

the Punjab for 1901, Chapter V, parajjraph II, which reads as follows:_ 

"The tendency (in 1901) apparently was to record mere banners 
as illiterate, because in this, as in other matters, the instructions issued 
for the recent censas were resd in the light of those issued on 
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prcrions occasions, and as the rale to record those under instraction 
was omitted it was inferred that beffinners were not to be recorded.” 
It may be mentioned in passing that there are two native newspapers 
pnblished at Jbelam. tho Sinif~ul-Akhbar and the Mohydl Gazette, which 
are however of no great consequence. 

There are no >naitfa!>s of the old type in the district. Those which 
existed some time back are now extinct, and their place has been 
taken either by tho Board Schools or indigenous schools started after 
their model. The latter are now condncted by persons, who formerly 
used to teach in the maktabt, but finding tho tendency of the people 
in favour of tho Board Schools on the increase could not compete and 
wore obliged to adopt tbo now system. Unable to find employment 
in tho Education Department they started indigenous schools of their 
own in tho mosiines, where pupils are taught up to tho Vth Standard, 
though tho curricula are lighter than in the Board Schools. Somo 
of them have recently oven bnilt schools at their own cost and removed 
their pupils from the mosques. In these schools Mu-salcndns and Uindfis 

J oin equally, as no religions instruction is imparted during school 
tours, and they differ only slightly from the regular Boards Schools, 
to which the students can easily pass on. 

Tho latest returns, which do not include the Tallagang Tahsil, 
show the number of unaided indigenous schools to bo 22. Circom- 
stonccs, among which may be mentioned their supervision by tho Eda> 
cation Department and tho introduction of regular courses of instraction 
proscribed by that department, have contributed to increase both the 
popularity and the efficiency of these schools, to which it is now proposed 
to extend the 6rant*iu>Aid system. Tho Inspector of tho Circle re¬ 
marked very recently that both in numbers and instraction they were 
on tho whole tho best in the Circle. 

The private schools numbered 2lff in 1905-06, and they were at¬ 
tend^ by about 8,800 pupils. In one of them Arabic is taught, in another 
Persian and in a tliird Sanskrit. In 15 Urdu is the language employed, 
in 22 Gurmukhi, 2 are for instruction in Landa MalutjanS; while tho 
remaining 174 are attended by 3,017 pupils, who learn the Qwrdn by rote. 

The sort of instruction imparted in tho mosques at tho present 
day can hardly be classified, and it is also very difficiilt to call it either 
secular or religions, because it is both at once. However, for the sake 
of convenience it can be said to comprise throe stages or standards, 
Rudimentary, Lower and Higher. At tho Kudimontary stage both the 
males and femalos of all classes take part equally. Ic consists in 
reading the Quorun without any attempt to understand its meaning 
and the study of a few small books in ruujAbi on the elemeuts of tbo 
Muhammadan thoolo^, ceremonial and jurisprudence. Some students 
generally of the male class are made to learn tho Quordn by heart. 
Ever since the time of the Prophet this practise of learning tho Qttordn by 
heart has prevailed amongst MusalmAns: hence their boast that not 
a single versa of their Holy Book has been changed. Every year 
thoasand.s of people learn the book by heart without knowing its mean¬ 
ing, and onoe a year, in tho month of Bamzdn, they assemble in large 
numbers and repeat it at the time of evening prayer. The practice, if 
not otherwise advantageous, remarkably dev'-lopea the memory of the 
person who learns tho book. The Jhelum District, and especially th^ 
Chakwfil and Tallagang Tqhsils, are celebrated amongst Musalmios oa pro- 
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dncing a large nomber of for so these persona are called. At 
the same tinio they can scarcely bo called literate. In the case of malo 
children this form of tuition is conducted by the Imam of the mosque in 
person, in tbo case of female children by his wife, their charges being 
practically nominal. It is very curious that no classification worth the 
name is attempted, though there may be as many as 50 children in one 
mosque,each of whom is receiving separate attention from the teacher. 

The Lower Standard begins with the reading of small selections of 
Persian poetry, such a.s Karima, aud writing. The course takes seven years; 
the most advanced students scarcely learn to read and write, and when they 
leave the mosr^ne after wasting so much of their early life they are no better 
tlmn their illitenite brethren. They do no Arithmetic and know nothing 
of Accounts, Geography or History. A little letter writing is attempted. 

At the Higher Standard the scholars are divided into two divisions. 
The first consists of those who desire only the secular education which is 
confined to Persian; the second of those who wish to acquire a religious as 
well a.s a secular, education. The highest ambition of the first class is to be 
able to read and write fluently; the latter have to study both Arabic and 
Persian and a^ire in time to tbo position of an Imam of the mosque or 
a native physician. The pupils of the first division begin with the 
GulUtdn of Sa’adi and finish only when they liave read the Boatan, 
Zulaikhd, Sihandar Kama, a conrso which may take years to complete. 
The pupils of the second division begin early to acquire a knowledge of 
Arabic grammar. After this they proceed to Logic and Philosophy and 
along with those subjects they learn tafsir hadis and fiqah. Tliem are 
no regular classes for these advanced students, who are consequently 
oompoUed to wander about from place to place in search of proper 
instruction. There are no tcaq/a or endowments in the district, and those 
scholars and teachers invariably depend upon the charity of the people 
of the village or town in which they live. 

s 

The secret of the success of the mosque instruction in developing 
the memory lies in the slow progress at the beginning, which ensures a 
sound foundation, and the constant repetition of the same book. 

Agricnlturists’ children generally receive Rudimentary education, but 
a fair number of thorn now go to the Board and Mission Schools. Some 
of them even go in for higher edneatinn and obtain degrees. Traders’ 
children also receive Rudimentary instruciion as far as the religions side 
is concerned. Tlieir system of Accounts and Book-keeping they learn from 
their fathers or relatione, tbo script employed being generally Landa Hindi. 
There is no regular institution for imparting snch instrnction in the district, 
except a Mahdjani branch at the Municipal Board High School at Find 
DadanKhdo. Artisans’ children generally receive no education worth tbo 
name. Very few of them undergo even Rudimentary edacation. 

Female education is very backward in tho district. There are only 
seven n^Iar indigenous schools for girls: four of them are for Hindus 
and tho instruction in these is given in Gammkbi. The other three are for 
Muhammadan girl.s, who loam in Urdu. Otherwise they have to bo con¬ 
tent with the Rudimentary education described above, or acquire what 
they can at the house of the Bibi. Latterly there has also been a tendency 
to .send girls to the Boys’ indigonons schools, and soma persons have 
begun to employ private teachers for their daughters. But it is to be 
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CHAP. feared that the jmrdnh system and the paucity of qualified female teachers 
III.:I. will for sometiuio stand in the way of substantial progress in the direc* 

Edition female education." 

Literacy. The Government system of education comprises High, Middle 
Th* uorern. imd Primary Schools; all are under the general control of the 
meat eyitem. Inspcctor of Schools, Rawalpindi Circle, to whom, as well as to the 
Deputy Commissioner, the District Inspector of Schools is subor¬ 
dinate. The following account has bwn brought up to date as 
far as possible. It includes the Tallagang Tahsil, which now forms 
part of the Attock District. 

High School. rpjjg High Schools are three in number, a Government School 
at Jhelum, a Board School at Find Dadan Khan, and an Aided School 
at Dalwul imder the managendent of the Catholic Mission there. 


Ifiddle 
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Primary 

School*. 


The Middle Schools are sitaated at Tallagang, Chakwal, 
Jhelum, Sangoi, K41a, Rohtas and Bhon. The first five of these are 
Anglo-Vernacular; the Schools at Chakwal and Tallagang are under 
the management of the District Board; those at Jhelum and Sangoi 
are Aided Schools, controlled by the American United Presbyterian 
!Miasion at the former place. The School at Kdla was founded 
by the late Sardiir Bahadur Rattan Singh and is also an Aided 
one. The two Schools at Rohtas and Bhon are under tlie District 
Board; they differ from the other Middle Schools in being Ver¬ 
nacular only. 

The Primary Board Schools are at Chakri, Bheth, Chutdla, 
Domoli, Chak Abdul Khiliq, Bi.shandaur, Maira, Malot, Lehri, 
Surgdhan, Baragj'iwah, Akra Mohra, Danipur, Tahlianw^la, Saila, 
Sultanpur, Padri, Dulmiil, Pindf Saidpur, Haranpur, Pinnanwal 
WahiiK, Nfirpur, Sadwal, Dhariiila J^lap, Ahmadab^, Khewra, 
Dhuddi Phaphra, Kandwi'd, Bhuchil Kaliin, Ara, Hasola, Karidla, 
Murid, Padslmhanf, Balkassar, Dulla, Dhamggi Rdpwiil, Dhudiiil, 
Ohdarwal, Sadwi'd, Munde, Mangwdl, Lawa, Pachnand, Chinji, Pihra 
Fattial, KotSiirang, Thohd Mnhram Kbdn,Dhumal, Trdp and Jabbi. 
Of these the Schools at Snltdnpur, Padri, Bhuchdl KaWn, Ara, 
Jabbi and Mangwiil are zaminddri Schools; the remainder are 
ordinary Primary Schools. Besides these there are 48 aided 
Primary Schools, of which one is a zamxnddri School, one an 
ordinary Primary School, and all the rest indigenous schools, 
where the courses of instruction are somewhat lighter. 


F.mai* Female education, as has lieen already indicated, is still in a 

very backward stage. The prls’ schools, which number 18, are all 
Primary, and the average daily attendance is not large. Those at 
Jhelum, Sangoi, Bishendaur, Saidpur, Bhon, Chak\^l, Balkassar, 
Dhudidl and Sar Kahin are aided by Govenimcnt; there is also 
an ordinary Primary Alission School at Jhelum, and indigenitua 
schools at Haranpur, KAIa and Chakwfil, all of which receive aid 
from Government. Two schools for girls at Tallagaog and one each 
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at Boht^, Jabbi, and Find Dadan Khin are maintained from Dis- CHAP. 

recently a School has been opened at 

^ind Dadan Kbin for Hindd girls, which is also maintained by Education 
the District Board, and 

Literacy. 

• more notable of these schools deserve some special men- De^jripUoo 

t.on. The most important is the Government High School at Jhelum. 1“^^' 

It was founded as a Vernacular School in 1855. In 1860 it became 
T School, and an English Department was added to it. 

In 1861 it was made over to the Mission, and Government resumed 
charge of it in 1870. Sixteen years later it was placed under 
the rontrol of the Municipal Committee, and in 1891 it was raised 
to tto status of a High School. During the List 5 years Sanskrit 
and Arabic have been regularly taught. Recently, in 1905, the 
school was resumed again by Government. 

The High School at Find Dudan Khun was formerly an Anglo- 
Vernacular iliddle School; it became a High School in November, 

1904. 

The Dalwal Mission School, or to give its full name, the Salt 
Range High School, is perhaps the most interesting in the District. 

It was formerly a Board Frimaiy School: in January, 1900, it was 
handed over to the Capuchin Mission of Lahore, and it be«une a High 
School in April, 1903. It is situated at an altitude of 2,400 feet, in 
a climate which is never rendered intolerable by excessive hit, 
and the boys enjoy considerable immunity from sickness. There 
are two boaidiug houses, for Christians and non-Christians, and the 
school is generally in a veiy flourishmg condition. 


Of the Middle Schools, the Board School at Chakwal is the 
most flourishing in the District. It was formerly a Vernacular 
School, but an English Department was added in 1838. 


'Hie school at TaJlagang was started as a village Frimary School 
in 1856. It was raised to the status of a Vernacular Middle 
School in 1881, and became Anglo-Vernacular in 1894. 

There is an Anglo-Vernacular Frimary School at Dandot 
attended by about 40 boys. It is maintained by the income 
from foes and a grant from the Railway Department, and 
controlled by the Mana^r of the Coal Mines at Dandot. For 
those reasons it is not included under the table at the end of the 
section. 

The foUowing table shows the number of schools and scholars sutkUe.«f 
of the so'cral classes and the progress made during the last six 
years. It should be remembered with reference to this and the *'‘‘**“^ 
^xt table that Tahsfl Tallagang was separated from the Jhelum 
District with effect from Ist Apnl, 1904; consequently the last two 
years do not include figures for Tallagang ‘ , 
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Jhildii Distbict.I Mfidical Administration. fPAET'A. 

The following table shows the total expenditure on education 
distributed between Provincial, District Board and Municipal Funds 
during the same years:— 


Gross expenditure on education from various Funds during the last 

six years. 


Taan. 
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ProTiaeSal 

R«?tDaM, 
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Muaiolp*! 
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Jhalan, 

Maaudpal 
Faad, Piad 
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Kbio. 

Tout. 

190(M)1 ... ... . 

2,775 

83,093 

7,674 

3,960 

37,891 

1901.02 . 

9,885 

33,982 

8,300 

4,383 

39,450 

«8<W03 . 

2,799 

25,062 

8,302 

4,550 

40,823 

1003.0* . 

8,181 

88,587 

8,965 

4,634 

43,867 

100405 . 

4,430 

28,803 

8,640 

5,274 

46,146 

100800 ..i 

••• ••• 

12,875 

27,456 

2.294 

7JW 

41,302 


Section J.—Medical- 

This department is under the general administration of tlie 
Civil Surgeon. During the cold weather the District and Civil 
Station form a separate charge: in the summer months one of the 
Regimental Surgeons in the cantonment holds collateral control 
of them, when the Civil Surgeon is usually transferred to Murree. 
The clmrge formerly included as many as 8 dispensaries, which 
were situated at Jhelum, Pind Dddan Kh4n, Chakwdl, Tallagang, 
Kallar Kah^r, Laws, Kdla, Wahali, besides the 6ocd Samaritan 
Female Hospital and Police Hospital at Jhelum. The dispensary at 
the Sadr Station was opened in 1858 and is situated in the Northern 
outs^ir^ of the town. The dispensaries are administered directly 
by Assistant Surgeons at Pind Dadan Khdn, Chakwdl and Jhelum 
and Hospital Assistants at the remaining establishments. There 
are no Lunatic or Leper Asylums in the district. The following 
table, supplied th*-Civil Surgeon, shows statistics since l!‘00 
of patients treated and accommodation, and since 19o2 of operations 
perfoimed. It will be observed that no st-itistic.-t appear tor 
Klila after 1900, at the end of which year this dispensary was 
closed, or for Ldwa and Tallagang after 1903 owing to the transfer 
of the Tallagang Tahsil to the Atlock District;— 
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Jhkloh District.] Statistics concerning dispensaries. [Part A. 


• Statement of patiente, accommoiatim, and operations t« the dispensaries 

from 1900-04. 
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Jhilum Disthict.] Income of disp^-itsarirt. [Pabt A. 

The foUovring tables show the details of income and expendi¬ 
ture-affecting the dispensariee. No figures are available for the 
Good Samaritan Female Hospital or the Police Hospital, which are 
therefore omitted from the lists:— 


StaUment thawing income tn rupeet of the ditptntariet from 1900.04. 
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Jbelom District.] Expenditure of dupsmaries. [Past A. 
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Statement showing empenditure in rupees of the dispmsaries from. 1000*04. 
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Type9 of EnJeims. [Pa*x A. 

Apart from the work of the Civil Surgeon and his Assistants, CHAP, 
there are a number of hakims practising privately, and not a few 
quack dealers in charms and nostrums ; of these the former have Kedieal. 
some importance as the intermediaries to whom quinine is supplied 
for sale to the villagers. The population is gererally a healthy 
one, although it is liable to suffer from short and sud^n epidemics, 
which commit great ravages, and cause an abnormal rise in the 
death>rate. 

The only active sanitary measures enforced in the District f’miurj 
are those embraced in the spheres of Municipal Conservancy and vSui^Bn. 
Government Vaccination. Village sanitation there is practically 
none. Vaccination is carried out everywhere in the District, though 
it is compulsory only ^tliin the Municipalities of Jhelum Sd 
Find D^an Khan. It is generally primary, but there were 573 
re-vaccinations in 1903-04 and 1,900 in lyu4-0.'i. The following 
table shows the cost of this department, the percentage of the 
population vaccinated, and the total number cf vaccinations of 
both kinds carried out during the years 1900-05. 'the decrease in 
the number of vaccinations during the last year is easily accounted 
for by the transfer of the Tallagang Tahsil to the Attock District 
in the previous year. 
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The following note, wliich Captain Corry, iji.s.. Civil Surgeon, n • t;i t e 
has been kind enough to write, describes very fully the methods of 
the numerous hakims practising in the District and the popular 
ideas on the art of healing 

Jfaelnoi is no excq)tion to the general rule aa regards native practi- 
tion«v. They are almost all of them men without any diploma from a 
reoogouicd aobooL There are five differ^t types 

(1) So-called hakims, who belong to the family of hakims and have 

learnt the art either from their fathers or from others of their m^***'^ 

class. They are taught medicine after a preliminaiy study of Urdfi 

and Persian, and practise it first under the supervision of their 
teuohcrt and only afterwards independently. 
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(2) Common druegists, or dealers in indigenous dmgs. These pciwna 
first open a shop and deal only in drugs. Presently they ligin to 
treat patients by using the proscriptions which aiv sent to them 
by the hafcims. They also read two well known books in blrdu 
and Puujabi named dar-ul-thafa and khairmunukh, which 
contain the symptoms and signs giwen in the form of poetry. 
Gradually they sign their name as hakim so-and-so, ana paint 
word hakim on tlieir signboard. Their knowledge is very 
superficial, and, apart from a certain empirical skin they ara 
totally unacquainted with scientific methods. 

(3) Vaida : of these there are very few in the District. They chiefly use 
herbs and metallic oxides called kuahtaa. 

(4) Sanyaala : these are chiefly Hindti faqira, who go from place to 

pla^ treating vooercal diseases, impotence, sterility and 
phthisis. They use vciy- dangerous drugs such as arsenic and 
mercury, rarely gold chloride and occasionally herbs. Their chief 
places of resort are 'i'illa and Kitds, where they assemble in large 
numbers from various parts of the country at the Baiaakki fair, 
hiany people come to these places to find some good Sanydai 
and eitoer take him to their homes or get medicine from him. To 
the same class belong the alchemists who are bcl'crcd to have 
the power to turn cop])er into gold and tin into silver, though 
the number of those who can really bring about a change, is a 
fact which even those who believe in the possibility of this metailio 
transformation are in doubt. 

(5) Mault'ia, or preachers in mosques: these also practise medicine, 
in old days instruction in certain medical books used to be given 
to maulvia as part of their Arabic course. The practice, though 
now less in vogue, is not yet extinct, and every now and then one 
does meet a maulvi who has got a fair knowledge of the undni 
medicine. Some of them even know how to do venesection. 

These are the five chief groups of native practitioners in the art of healing. 
Those who practise surgery may also be bri^y described. First among these 
is the common Barber. To a superficial obeerver ho only appears as a 
trimmer of the cuticolar appendages, but to one who knows him more fully 
he is also a surgeon. He can pull out a tooth with his crude samhur (forceps), 
open an abscess, bleed for pneumonia, and perform scarification with his ever 
ready razor. Many a time he may be seen bolding the forehead of a village 
boy on his knee and scarifying the nape of his neck, showing the black venous 
bk^ to the anxious mother as a proof that he has touched the diseased spot. 
Some of them treat ulcers, genei^y using copper sulphate and wax as the 
bases of their ointments. 

Next to him comes the well known wrestler or Pahlvcdn, whose sole 
business is to set fractures or reduce dislocations. In the village ti^ duty often 
falls to the common weaver who is believed to bo an expert in his art. Bone- 
setting is effected by extension and countcr^ixtension. To keep the broken 
ends in places very dangerous procedure is adopted. A paste is made containing 
yolk of eggs, coriander powder, and some herl» called inutd<i«ail: and aajji. This 
is painted over the broken part, pieces of bamboo stick are placed on is lengthwise 
and over this another coaUng of the same stuff. The lolc, or rather 1 should say 
the misrule, is to buidage tightly. Very often each patients are brought to 
the hospital with limbs either gangrenoos from obstructed circulation or 
veiging on mortification, and it falls to tho bt of not a few of us cither to 
amputate or porbnn sozuo less serious operation. BedncUou of dislocatioiui is 
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alw-ays preceded by robbing with sweet oil followed by manipulatioD. The 
patient is told to lie passive and the operation continues for several days. 

The third speciaihrt in surgery is the much reputed Raval. Eis chief, 
or rather sole, practice is Ophthalmic Surgery. Many of ns must have seen 
the spoiled eyes of patients who come to hospital for cataract extraction, be 
does not take the lens out, but simply pushes it hack into the vitreous and after 
getting his fee,^ tund^ing^ the eye, and making the patient count fingers, quietly 
makes away pving directions that the eye is not to be opened for 3 days^—time 
enough for him to be out of reach. Two places in this District are the 
headquarters of rdteaU, whence they go forth to distant conntries, including 
oven Africa and Central Asia. These are Mohra Kor Chashm and ShAhfin- 
ki-Dhen, both in the ChakwAl Tahsfl. Hut his services are less and less in 
demand as, like the use of auiuine, cataract extraction lias now taken a well 
deserved hold on the popular mind. 


Next comes the common sweeper, who hawks in the streets for leech 
application: and mention must also bo made of the women who come to cup 

C nts with the hollow horns of certain animals. These latter place the 
on the part affected, sneW air out of it by placing their mouth on the thin 
end and then keep it applied till the proper effect is produced. Under this 
head mention must also Ixi made of the specialists in circumcision. They are 
commonly barbers, but only tliose of experience attempt the operation. The 
principle is the same as our own, only no sutures are used. The niucons 
membrane covering the glans is forcibly pushed back. Bleeding is controlled 
by fine cow dung which is dusted on the part, and an ointment is smeared over 
the wound. Water dressing is applied, if swelling appears. 


Another class of practitioners are known as Jaraha. They go about 
from place to placo with a small round box containing their instruments and 
dres-sings. They can remove necrosed bones by forceps and can dress 
varions kinds of wounds and ulcers. 


These different groups having been described, a few examples may be 
cited to show how the hakima treat the more common complaints. 

(1). Fever: this they say is the result of a certain poison in the blood. 
They give it several names, but the treatment is much the same in each case. 
In acute fevers, oven when the temperature Is very high, they will never put 
any thing cold on tlie head, saying that this treatment causes brain fever. 
Milk tliey do not prescribe, alleging that it contains fat and that fat is injurious 
during fever. The principle Is to deplete tlie system and give vegetables and 
pulses. For chronic fevers they now allow milk and soup, perhaps from seeing 
os prescribe this diet without hesitation. For thirst they advise aharbnU of 
tamarind and prone and arq gaozaban. .As regards the use of purgatives, they 
sometimes refi^ them at the start, but generally permit tliom after some days. 
(2). Poeamooia : venesection is the rule with old hakima. Food is the 
same as in ordinaiy fever, but opium is seldom permitted. (3). Plague: 
tonics for the heart and caustics for the bubo are generally prescribed, 
(“t). Dysentery: purgatives and mucilaginous and demuhmt drinks made from 
such drugs as laafgul (Plantaga orafa) are prescribed, when it is thought 
to bo doe to aeybulaa; otherwise astringents, like ginger, bael fruit or 
mango-soed. (5). Cholera is believed to bo the result of bad air. The 
treatment for this disease is eliminative in nature at the beginning, and 
the drugs prescribed are nutmoK and cloves during the cold stage, tonics 
for the heart, opium, red pepper and amfatlida for controlling dmirhoea 
when excessive, ginger and svreei oil for robbing on the body, with khichri 
{dal and rice) for food. Oram water is also given, and rice water to allay 
thirat. (6). Small-poz is thought populariy to be the manifestation of a 
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Groddess “Mata Deri." It is believed to be dne to the menstrual blood, 
which is sucked in by the child in utero. In cold climates this material is 
destroyed. Very white people and albinos escape. The treatment adopted 
is intended to cteansc the blood; Itulhrik is ^ven after rubbing it up in 
rosewater, and pearls applied externally in the form of powder. Milk is 
given along with munakkd to bring the pocks out. Wlien the disease matures 
roasted gram is given to cause desiccation. (7) Tonsillitis : the treatment is 
as folbws gargles of the pulp of cewsia fistula boiled in milk, leeches ex¬ 
ternally, and »harhat of mulberry internally. The abscess is generally opened 
by the barber. (8). Gravel: the treatment prescribed is directed to pro¬ 
mote fnlmination, hot fomentation of poppy-heads or ktuuh-khdak, hot affusion 
on the kidney.s, baths, nang~i yahud and you khar to dissolve the stone. Meat 
is avoided. {9). Qont : The cause is thought to be phlegm and wind in 
the system. Purgatives are hrst prescribed, afterwards ginger or tdrdmira 
or harmal taken internally; locally oils of the same drugs are employed. Milk 
is avoided, meat and dal recommended. Rice is not prohibited. (10). S^hilis: 
Mercury and arsenic are the chief drugs employed, with nanapariHa, rhiretta, 
ftapra, and annh internally as blood purifiers. For local use raehu mirdd 
sauj;, and burnt kauri shell are recommended. Salivation is thought to be 
highly beneficial, as it is believed that after this process the poison is not 
transmitted to offspring, and sweating is similarly regarded. (11), Df0p«J[: 
three kinds are commonly dutinguiohed, {a) Windy (tahbi) or tympamti*, 
(6) Ukmi or general anasarca; je) zakki or ancit**. The disease is attributed 
to liver and stomach troubles. The principles of treatment may besnmmariaed 
as follows:—purgatives like camel’s milk, milk of euphorbiaceoas plants, rhu¬ 
barb solution, arq of kainch maineh {mako). Diaphoresis is effected by placing 
the patient in a hot oven. Hot baths and diuretics such as anise and kn^ni 
arqa are also enjoined. Cures can be effected in the initial stages of the 
disease, but not later on. (12). Phthisis : A distinction is made betw^ 
consumption, called lap dig, in which there is no hmmop^sis, and ail in which 
there is haemoptysis. Four stages are observed. First the fever stage, 
secondly disorders of the internal organs, thirdly the cough stage, and 
fourthly that of diarrhoea. The first two stages are curable, the third only 
rarely and fourth never. Cold and tar things like camphor, arq of milk, 
pearls and olher tonics, barley-water, gram soup, dried turnips, and soups 
made from birds are gfenerally prescribe. Opium is not usually permitted. 

Before closing this note a few points about the popular ideas of treatment 
would not be devoid of interest. 

Cauterization is the common treatment for enlarged spleen, sciatica and 
deep-seated paims. 

For ague cake another peculiar treatment is at times resorted to. A man, 
who is believed to be expert in that special method, places the cutting edge of 
a sword on the enlarged organ and presses on it with all his force, reading 
Bomething while keeping up the pressure. This is done several times and it 
is said that the organ redact and blood clots are passed per rectum. 

For malarial fevers to check the paroxysms a sort of charm is written 
on a leaf, commonly of banyan, and the patient is told to look at it till the 
attack is past. 

For nonralgia also a charm is written on a piece of paper which 
is doubled, and then hung over the eyebrow or other place affected. It is 
supposed that this expedient will effect a cure. 

For meningitis hot bread is bandaged on the head. 

Ram's fat from the tail end is plaotered on the head in eases of tetanns. 
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In cases of general weakness natmeg and almonds are prescribed as 
stimnlanta. 


CHAP. 
Ill, J. 


Demons ore thought to be the cause of many obscure complaints, KedicaL 
especially those attended by hysteria in any form. To wash the face of sick p._nt„ 
persons and especially to clean the ejes of children, wl cn they are soffenng metiwdaof 
fptnn any sort of eye complaint, is strictly forbidden. Cowdnng poultices are treataw*. 
always the Orst step towards hastening maturity in an ahscess. Milk and ghu 
arc often taken by persons who suffer from stone in the bladder for their sup¬ 
posed anodyne and diuretic effect. Villsgers frequently risit the toml'S of 
saints before undergoing any serious operations. 'Hii'* is especiallv the case 
with chronic rhenmadsm and sufferers from neuralgia. Yentdation is not at all 
faroured as a means to healt h. Potting bed covering orer the imtient’s face, 
surrounding him with numbers of friends, burning charcoal in the same 
room, all these are expedients, the efficiency nf which it requires tact and 
persuasion to prove futile. Every food stuff is believed to possess qualities 
either of heat, cold, dryness, or moisture, or a combination of these four 
properties; and, when a madicino is prescribed, the mother will invariably 
ask whether it be hot or ooldv &c. 


English medicines are generally beliea'ed to be hot and dry in their 
effects. 
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CHAPTER IV-PLACES OF INTEREST- 

Apart from the towns described below, most of the places 
of interest in the district have already been dealt with in the 
foregoing pages: but for facility of reference those places and the 
pages of the Gazetteer, which will be found to contain particulars 
about them, are here detailed. 

Pages. 

Ahkadabad. 38, 56—61 

Baobakwala. 198, 200 


Bhon. 

Bhon is situated in the Chakwdl Tahsil and lies only 8 miles 
from the Tahsi'l headquarters. Its population has risen from 5,080 
in 1881 to 5,196 in 1891 and 5,340 in 1901; it possesses a consider¬ 
able number of built houses, and two masonry tanks. It 

is also provided with a school-building. Many families from 
among its inhabitants obtain service under Government from 
generation to generation. 

It is situated, like Chakival, with which it is connected, by a 
tmga service, on high ground intersected by ravines. The climate 
is dby and healthy. 

Chakwal. 

Chakwal is the headquarters of a Tahsfl. situated nearly equi¬ 
distant from Find Dadan Kh4n and Tallagang and 54 miles west of 
Jhelnm; latitude 32® 56'; longitude 72° 54'; population according 
to the Census of I9')l, 6,520. The buildings in the town ai*e 
impretentious. It has a hdzdr from south to north, and from east 
to west a grain market. Tlie town also possesses a police station, 
a school, a disTOnsary, and a circuit bungalow. The main road from 
Find Dadan l^an to Rawalpindi passes through ChakwAl. There is 
an encamping-gi-ound adjoining the district bungalow. 

It had once a ilunicipal Committee, but this was abolished many 
years ago. The place has, however, been a Notified Area since 1901 . 
Chakwal has from time immemorial been the seat of administration 
in the Dhannf countiy. It is said to have been founded by 
a Mair Riijpiit from Jammii, whose descendants are at the present 
day propnetors of the land in the neighlxrarhood. It is still tho 
headqua^rs of tho tribe. It is well situated on high firm ground, 
and drained by several ravines of a description w^ch forms tho 
distinguishing feature of the neighbourhood. The town haa a 
moderate trade in grain, more notably in wheat and gram, the staple 
products of tho neighbourhood; and is celebrated for its manufac¬ 
ture of superior shoes and Rnridala ornamented wth tinsel, which 
are much prized by Funjab women, and are exported to distant 
marts. It is also well known for embroidered pkvlhdris of very 


r 
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' good quality, which merchants come to purchase from places as far 
distant as Lahore and Amritsar. 'I'here is a tonga service between 
Chakwdl and Mnndra, where the road to Bawalpindi meets the 
railway. 


Baudot. 

Babafcb 

Bhajuak 

DBAaOBOT 

Dilawab 

Jalalpok 


Pages. 

.. 199—202 
.. 36,52 
.. 37 
.. 25 
.. 36,52 
.. 37, 38, 53—56 


jBELeSi. 


The town of Jhelum lies in north latitude 82° 56', east longi¬ 
tude 73° 47', and has a population of 14,951 persons. It is 
situated on the right or high bank of the river of that name, 
the main stream running very cl se to the town and thus afford¬ 
ing great facilities for drainage. Ther** are no groves or gardens 
round the town, but the scene from the bank on the other side of 
the river is picturesque; first the broad expanse of the rippling 
stream fringed with trees, from among whioli the church spire 
rises, a conspicuous object; beyond, ver^nt undulating land rising 
in the background to the Pabbi hills, a solitary range thrown across 
the plain, at right angles to the higher northern mountains. The 
view from the Railway Bridge also towards the snows on a clear 
winter’s day is very fine. 


The civil lines and public offices lie about a mile to the north¬ 
east of the town, and about the same distance to the south-west 
the cantonments are situated, in lands not many years ago “almost 
entirely destitute of vegetation,” the ground being hard and stony, 
rendering the growth of the trees planted on the road sides slow in 
the extreme: trees have, however, grown up considerably since 
then, though the cantonments are still rather bare and unin¬ 
viting. • 


The town is traversed by two main streets running east to 
west and north to south, the one passing through the o^er and 
forming the principal ch'iuk, which is not known by any parti¬ 
cular name. The town being small and of somewhat modem ori¬ 
gin, there are no buildings of note { some of the houses, with 
river frontage, are fairly constructed, and large masonry or brick 
houses, moio or less titer the European stylo, are being yearly 
built by prosperous traders, lawyers and others: but the town 
is principally composed of low built mud houses. Tlje streets 
are well paved and are in most cases broad; the drainage and 
sanitary arrangements are satisfactory, being greatly facilitated 
by the ample water-supply, but the variable character of the 
nver at times causes great inconvenience: a few years ago 
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precaution* had to be taken lest it Fhould carry away the town ; now 
it is far off and water for washing is scarce. There is no public 
water-supply on a large scale, but tbe wells afford excellent drink¬ 
ing water at a depth of from 18 to 20 feet, and the river water 
is also good. 

The Jbolum cantonments, as above noted, lie about a mile 
to the south-west of the town. The surrounding country is a 
bare plain, and the cantonments themselves nave too little 
vegetation. The bare Belds give an air of desolation to the place 
which even the stir of military life fails to remove. 

The present town is of modem origin; it was at one time 
identified with the site of one of Alexander’s cities built in com¬ 
memoration of his passage of the Jhelum and his victory over 
Poms. But it is possible that the crossing took place many miles 
fuiiher down the river. The old town of Jhelum was at the left 
bank of the river and parts of it still exist About .the year 
1532 AJ). some boatmen from old Jhelum established themselves on 
the right bank for the better management of the ferry, and thus 
founded the modem town. The new settlement gradually grew 
in size and was fotmd at the time of annexation to contain some 
500 houses. 

It was then chosen as the site of a cantonment, and this 
circumstance had a great influence in attracting tradespwple— 
Parsis and others—to the place. This fact, imd its position as 
headquarters of the civil authorities of ihe district, liave given 
the town an importance which it would othei’wise have wanted. 
For some years it was the seat of the Commissioner of the Divi¬ 
sion. In 1850, however, the headquarters of the Division were 
transferred to Riwalpindi. 

It is certain that an old town onoe occupied the hillock 
which is now covered by the bungalows of the railway officials. 
This has been dealt with in Chapter I—B. In the Sikh time there 
was a fort at Jhelum to protect the passage of the river, but the 
place was quite unimportant, and was mainly occupied by a settle¬ 
ment of Mallahs or boatmen. The fort has been absorbed into 
the present town, but is still called Andar Kot. Sinm the com¬ 
mencement of British rule Jhelum has thriven mightily. Owing 
to her position she has always been an entrepot for most of the 
trade of the district. But she has owed the greater part of her 
prosperity to the salt traffic, and, when that ceased to flow tlirough 
the town, to the timber and miscellaneous trade. 

Jhelum has always been the trade centre for most of the 
district; and especially (until the railways diverted itj, for the salt 
of the Salt Range, which used to be boated up the nvor from Pind 
D4dan Khkn to Jhelum, and thence distribute all over the coun¬ 
try. The fact that the town funned the terminus of the North. 
Western Railway for some years gave it an extraordiaaiy impetus. 
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But completion of tie line has in ^eat part diverted the traffic 
m salt, which now ifoes straight through to its deetinaticm. 
Jhelum, however, will probably always maintain tome position as 

a place of commerce, and a dep6t for the general trade of the 
district. 
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The prindpal institutions of the town of Jhelum areThe 
Charitable Dispensaiy, which occupies a central position in tho 
m aU respects convenient for tho community; ^e District 
^hool, which is in close proximity to tho town; the Municipal 
Hall, with a flower garden attached; this building is well con¬ 
structed and has two wings of pakka quarters for ^e accommoda¬ 
tion of members 4»ttending the District Committee, which also 
holds its ffittings in tho Hall; the Deputy Commissioner’s Court¬ 
house, which is sun-ounded by tho Police Office, the Jail tho 
Treasury, and the Treasury Office buildings. 

There are two suTnis adjacent to the town—^ne is on the 
banks of the river, known as Mangal Sain’s tarai, and the other 
that of Devi Dis, more recently built, which is more frequented by 
toveUers than the older building, as it is nearer the Railway Station. 
The ^urch, in the cantonments, has a very high and graceful steeple! 
which can bo seen at a considerable distance, from the Railway line 
and other roads. The cantonment possesses a few good bungalows, 
and a small club-house, but most of tho buildings are insignificant! 
Md the cantonment garden is neglected owing to paucity of funds! 
Nereis a fine public g-arden in the Civil Lines adjoining the 
kaeheri lands, which is kept in perfect order; and has lawu-teunis 
courts, &c. 


Further information about Jhelum may be found on reference 
to pages 30, 60, 61, 72, 73. 


Kala 

Kalar 

Kallab Kabab 
Kbcwba 
Kitas 
Kcbak 


Lawa. 


Pages. 

... SO 
... 48,50 

... 9, 14, 25, 65, 66,138 
... 189, 197 
... 41—46 
.. 50,70 


Uwa is siriiated in the Tallagang Tahsfl, near the western 
border of the district, and a few miles only to rhe north of the Salt 
Range and mount Sakesar, in latitude 32® 41'; longitude 720“ 69' 
Its population according to tho Cemms of 1881 is 6,245: but it has 
since risen to 6,248 in 1891 and 6,458 in 1901. Uwa is a largo 
Awan ■^illa^» and its inhabitants are almost exclusively ag^ 
cultmists There are four or five chaudMrie, and party faction is 
The population is mainly concentrated in the central village, though 
tho dhoks or outlying hamlets, which are included in the Census of 
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tho town, are very numerous, police 

square miles, which forms the viUago domam. There is a police 

station at Luwa, also a dispensaiy : both are very useful. 


Maiba 

Makbiaxd 

Makbacb 

Mau>t 

Namdaha 

Nubpos 

PlDB 


Pages. 

47 

37 

198 

38—40 

46,47 

193 

200 , 201 


PuiD Dadan Khax. 

The to^^'n of Pind Dadan Khan lies in north latitude 32° 3^ 

east longitude 78° 5' end contains a 
It is sitSted about a mUe from tho nver and about five 
the foot of the Salt Rmge. It consists of three (listing J^^^ns- 
Pind Dadan KhAn proper in the centre, Kot Sahib Khan to ^ 
north-east, and Kot SultAn to the south. To fbe soutb-east of the 
town facing the river there are some gardens, which, though not ot 
much luxuriance, afford a pleasant contrast to the otherwise bleak 
aspect of tho environs, in which saUne efflorescence largely 
predominates; but few now remain, tho rest hai,nng l)0«>n killed 
by the salt or carried away by the river, which a few y^ ago 
slriou-sly threatened the' town. The toi^ has long been an 
import^t place, and is much better buUt than any o^^ber m the 
district, though it does not possess many wide streets, and thow of 
Kot Sahib KhAn are distinctly narrow. It ^s, ^7 

recovered from the effect of the great flood of July 1893, m which 
many houses feU or were damaged. The drainage of the town is 
attended with considerable difficulty owing to its disadvant^iwly 
l(rw position on the skirt of a marsh ; recent efforts at Mnitery im¬ 
provement have been attended with some success, and there are 
hopes of further progress. The municipality has two tanks, 
one at Kot Sahib KhAn and the other lying betwwn Kot bultto 
and Pind DAdan KhAn proper. Tho supply of drinking ^tor is, 
however, deficient, that of the wells being brackish teth in the toAvn 
and neighbourhood: a fresh-water canal cut from the Jhe um sup¬ 
plies the want for a portion of the year, and a large well on the 
nver bank connected by pipes with the town gives some assistance: 
but on the whole the scarcity of water, and the beat and glare of 
the white crusted soil, make residence at Pind Dadan Khan ihstasteful^ 
both to European and Natives. 

Pind Dadan KhAn was founded in 1623 by Da^n KhAn, the 
head of the family of Khokhar RAjpiits wbo reside in the pla^ 5 
Kot Sultan and Kot SAhib KhAn were built 8ubi^?quently by the 
RAjas of the same tribe. The extension of the Railway to the 
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. JBXLUM 


.jmAKWAIi 

^ ^ Thaaa. 

.1 Mr:.: 
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ft n ^ .. 

Otban__ 

VUIaAm... __ . - 

DUcriet mad TaIuU aad Tlua* Bouadw^L 


Tbaoa Booadaijr^-*—___ 

TaliaU . _ 


llao* _ _ 



lfataU«4 R<m 4 . .. . 


Btrai_•• 

- o ^—: 

OtsS^pAafA mm mm r - -- 


RBST-BOOBIS 

-- 
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hUMBteUon 
•Uo,ia i«d. 


MiOiL_ 

FobUe Work* Oaputmaot.. 
■•It (Ciuuim*)^.. 


-JXI 
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IRay 
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dM]B]LUi» PISTBIICT 


Uil*. 10 


(No. 2). 

aokl»-l Inch = 8 MUm. 
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PUNJAB. 


OU) ILAOAS. 

(Territorial Divttlont) 

1. Rupwral. 

2. Babial. 

3. Chopad^ 

4. Haaola. 

5. Thirohak. 

0. Hawaii Chakwal. 

7. Badshahani. 

8. Duhman. 

9 . Kahutanl. 

10. Saidpur. 

11. Wuohar. 

12. Ahmadabad. 

13. Kahun. 

14. Jhanfar. 

18. Find Oadan Khan. 
IB. Jalap. 

17. Jalalpur. 

18. Oarapur. 

IB. Nara. 

50. Cholala. 

51. Padhri 
82. Dhurala. 

sa. Sangol. 

24. Qur& 

88. PabbL 
SB- Raju. 

27. Askandral. 

SB. Tuliala. 

89. Kala. 

SO. Pakhwal. 

81. Jhalum. 


HOTB. 

AraaiaSqaara ICIea. ... 1,788. 

Popaladoa b ItOl, ... Ml,484 
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MAP ©FMHEILUM a SUBPOUHDrfIG 


v!!' 


(No. 4). 

S<» 1 «—! Inchtt = I Mile. 


€iM<mKmii. UM—eta 


RtFERCNCCS. 
CMI Un«a 


1. PoltooLlno*. 

t. PoltcaOmc*. 

Trouury. 
b. CIvUOvOiHn. 

(, satrion* Court, 
r. Focart Ooot. Houto. 
S. lUahmIr h 
1. Foraat Oopt. Otno*. 


TOWN. 


H). 00»t. TlmUor OopOt. 

tl. Kaatunlr •• 

la. Municipal Boardlnt Hou*. 

ta, MMon Bunpalow. 

14. „ Church, 

tt. 

M, Town HatL. 

17. MunWpcl So*"®*- 
n. citjf potioo •tayoh. 

M. OtapaMcnr. 

ao Mandl. 

tl. Tahall «"0 Tha"** 

aa. Ralhaay 6un*alOi«a. 

23. itAiharSihih'i'nmbof OapFl. 


CANTONMENTS. 


a*. TImoar OopW. 

as. Canal Oapt. Bungalo*. 

as. Church. 

27. Port OlBoa. • 

2$. Station ttaSOItloa. 

MMk 

sa oaa Bunjaiow. 

31. Cort. Oardan and Oob. 
sa. Ma». 

33. Canaira****" 

34. Boundary olMunlcipail%.rto«»a 

thua m M m* ■ "* 


OtaraMlarv 


TWaa WrcU. m4 UUml Orya, V>>»a> 


-a J iidiri. Haartaa 







































Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 




t. ■, UI.H. KLMI. 















